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Preface 


The original idea of compiling this collection of readings 
developed out of the experience of W. G. Carson and myself as 
teachers of the sociological study of crime and deviant behavi- 
our, and out of a growing awareness of the need to make British 
criminological material more easily available. In preparing the 
first edition we were conscious of British criminology’s heavy 
indebtedness to American theorisation, and we attempted to make 
this connection a salient feature of the Introductions we wrote. 

However, since publication of the first edition British crimin- 
ology has changed: in particular sociological studies have gained 
a pre-eminence within criminology, and the study of crime and 
deviance has increasingly raised theoretical and methodological 
questions of central concern for sociology. The indebtedness to 
American work still continues, as it probably inevitably will if 
only because of differences in the scale of available resources, 
but a distinctly British criminology has tentatively begun to 
emerge. We therefore felt it proper to prepare a new edition to 
reflect the changes which have been taking place over the last 
few years, but since these have taken several different forms we 
decided that they would be best dealt with in a new second 
volume of readings. The present work is therefore designed as 
a comparison volume to The Sociology of Crime and Delinquency 
in Britain, Vol I: The British Tradition (Martin Robertson 1975). 

In presenting a relatively small number of readings I hope 
that the fragmentation which can so easily occur in undertakings 
of this kind has been avoided. I am only too well aware, however, 
that this approach leaves gaps in the coverage of the sociological 
theories of crime and delinquency in this country. In respect of 
these I can only hope that this collection may provide both an 
introduction and some encouragement for wider reading of the 
available literature. 

I am indebted to both authors and publishers for permission to 
reproduce material. My wider debt once again is to my students 
and colleagues whose criticisms I continue to value. The list has 
grown over the years but I would like to record my thanks to my 


students and colleagues at Sir John Cass College, the London 
School of Economics, the University of Cambridge and currently 
the Faculty of Law and Centre for Criminological Studies at the 
University of Sheffield. Finally my thanks to my original collabo- 
rator, Kit Carson, who was prevented from participating in the 
present enterprise by onerous and ill-paid duties. 


PauL WILES 
Centre for Criminological Studies 
University of Sheffield 


The New Criminologies 


1. Introduction 


In the time that has elapsed since the first edition of this book 
appeared, British criminology has undergone a _ remarkable 
transformation. Sociology has gained a substantial measure of 
disciplinary pre-eminence within the subject and, in consequence, 
criminological writing has become much more heavily involved 
with the central concerns of sociological theory. Whereas in the 
fifties many sociologists regarded the subject as an amusingly 
quaint but intellectually uninspired specialisation, by the early 
seventies some of the most interesting theoretical issues in 
sociology were being debated within a criminological context. 
Whether this transformation ultimately improved the quality of 
criminological theorisation is a question which could prudently 
be left to the arbitration of future generations; but the change 
itself was so far-reaching that some of its causes and implications 
warrant brief consideration in this Introduction to a selection 
from the various kinds of work currently being carried out in the 
field of the sociology of deviance. 

The change which overtook criminology had two important 
and related aspects: one at the level of theory, and the other at 
the level of the subject’s institutional structure. Frequently, of 
course, an Introduction of this kind would restrict itself to con- 
sideration of the first of these, to a sort of end-to-end history of 
the ideas which emerged during the period. Indeed, some would 
argue that this aspect of the change in criminology is the more 
important of the two, the validity of theoretical developments 
being assessable in their own right and without reference to 
institutional continuity or change. True or not, it is also the case, 
however, that the style and purpose of theoretical debates 
frequently cannot be appreciated in isolation from the broader 
context in which they were generated. Such an approach is 
perhaps all the more important when the relevant context com- 
prises a comparatively recent past; for academics, like others, 
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are apt to forget that events which for them are a matter of a 
fairly clear-cut and non-problematic personal biography, represent 
to subsequent generations an opaque and frequently puzzling 
history. Thus, in the present instance, for example, the self- 
conscious radicalism of some recent sociological writings on 
deviance and crime are only comprehensible when viewed against 
the backcloth of the institutional structure of British criminology 
in the same period. It is this structure that I wish to sketch 
before proceeding to the more obvious task of examining the 
intellectual debates which have become central to contemporary 
criminology. 


The Creation of an Institutional Framework for Criminological 
Research 


While the utility of research as an aid to policy-making has 
been acknowledged since the eighteenth century, at least, the 
two World Wars of the present century greatly accelerated both 
the employment of scientists by government and the direct 
government funding of research. In both cases, the exigencies 
of war fostered a situation in which research was firmly harnessed 
to the pressing problems of the day. During the First World War, 
this development was substantially oriented towards the improve- 
ment of military hardware, although the Haldane Committee, 
which reported in 1918, did recognise that a much broader 
range of research could be utilised by government. The Second 
World War saw an even greater use of scientific advisers in 
government and, as a consequence, an Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy was set up in 1947. Thus, by the immediate 
- post-war period, the organisation and use of research had itself 
become a subject for government policy. 

The use of scientists during the war had been so successful 
that their wartime relationship to government became the model 
for subsequent thinking about research structures and policy in 
many areas. In the field of criminology, the first major develop- 
ment came in 1948 when the Criminal Justice Act of that year 
made provision for the regular allocation of government funds to 
criminological research. Now, for the first time, criminological 
research was to receive adequate funding, and the enterprise was 
to be efficiently harnessed to the development of new, humane 
and viable social policies. Nine years later, the Home Office set 
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up its own research unit both to carry out research internally 
and to liaise with researchers in academic institutions. Shortly 
thereafter, at Cambridge, an Institute of Criminology was 
established and quickly began to carry out an impressive pro- 
gramme of research using Home Office funds. By the late fifties, 
criminology had ceased to be solely the concern of a few isolated 
academics, and had been successfully institutionalised into the 
universities. In addition to the development of clinical crimino- 
logy, two major university centres of teaching and research had 
been set up: one by Leon Radzinowicz, at Cambridge, and the 
other by Herman Mannheim at L.S.E. Moreover, given the 
earlier establishment of the Home Office Research Unit, the 
subject was now doubly institutionalised, in the universities and 
within the Home Office itself. 

Such, in brief, was the way in which the structure of crimino- 
logical research developed in the wake of the Second World War 
and its lessons in the harnessing of science to the practical affairs 
of government. As a model, however, the wartime relationship 
between scientists and government had some serious inadequacies, 
especially with regard to the social sciences. During wartime, 
particularly during a war in which invasion and defeat seem 
possible, social goals are focused and narrowed by the need 
for survival and victory. Thus, between government and academics 
there is likely to exist at such times an operational degree of 
consensus and agreement which is most unlikely to be 
replicated in peacetime, save perhaps during the immediate post- 
war period of social reconstruction. During hostilities, issues 
over which government and researchers might disagree are likely 
to be placed in abeyance, more often than not as a consequence 
of the latter being willing to subordinate their personal prefer- 
ences to the over-arching need for concerted effort. But such 
quiescence is neither guaranteed nor necessarily desirable in 
peacetime and, as a result, research policies and institutional 
structures which are based upon wartime experience and pre- 
dicated upon the continued absence of conflict may prove 
radically deficient when disagreements about the purposes, 
methods and priorities of research subsequently re-emerge. In 
large measure, as we shall see, this was what happened in the 
case of criminology, a subject for which the raw material is 
substantially a derivative of governmental and legal decision- 
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making, and one in which there is therefore great potential for 
such conflict. 

The period immediately after the Second World War was one 
of social optimism in Britain. It was the age of the Welfare State 
when the toils and sacrifices of war were to be rewarded by the 
creation of a more just and humanitarian society. This was a 
time when the overriding aim of social reconstruction was widely 
shared, and criminology, like the other social sciences, saw its 
main task as that of contributing to this objective. This meant 
that not only was criminology a practical activity, but its idea 
of praxis was also substantially shared by other intellectuals and 
government alike. Thus, the purpose of research was dominated 
by a utilitarian concern with means, and the main thrust was 
towards empirical research as a guide to social policy. Indeed, 
in many ways this period witnessed the apotheosis of the speci- 
fically British tradition of pragmatism in social research which 
has been described in volume I of this work. Theoretical 
debates in criminology continued to be noted and discussed, but 
they were largely alien, particularly American issues which, 
although they did indeed inform research in this country, rarely 
became its central focus. The main purpose of research was the 
implementation of a welfare ideology rather than the develop- 
ment of explanations, and within this preoccupation, epistemo- 
logical empiricism reigned supreme. Fundamental methodological 
issues were rarely raised, and when they were, the guiding 
principles of the period had been brilliantly articulated in Karl 
Popper’s view of ‘social engineering’. (1) 

This then was the honeymoon period in which the emerging 
institutional structure of criminological research was being 
shaped. As long as the honeymoon might continue, the institu- 
tional arrangements which have been briefly sketched would 
probably prove quite adequate to their task. If, however, 
disagreements about purposes, methods and priorities should 
emerge, the structure would become much less viable. Here, it is 
particularly important to remember that because criminology 
had been institutionalised in the Home Office as well as in the 
University a leading role in the organisation and funding of 
research was given to the Home Office itself. Although private 
foundations and, later, the Social Science Research Council were 
indeed prepared to finance criminological research, the Home 
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Office became the major funding body. More important, the 
Home Office was the body which granted access for research 
that in any way involved official agencies or data, and indeed 
seems to have acted as an important reference even on research 
proposals it was not being asked to finance. Of course, this 
would have been the case with or without government funding 
of research, but the creation of the Home Office Research Unit 
placed a further screening mechanism between researchers and 
government officials proper. Thus, the institutional arrangements 
for criminological investigation vested the most important 
research-support decisions in the hands of a unit whose struc- 
tural position vis-a-vis government rendered its exercise of 
independent judgement in the event of major disagreements 
extremely problematic. 


The Institutions of Criminological Research 


Direct government funding of research is almost bound to 
generate demands for investigations which have explicit relevance 
to policy issues. However, in social science research, such refer- 
ences can take either of two forms: immediate relevance to 
specific, though often residual issues arising within the broad 
parameters of established policy, or relevance to a broader 
spectrum of policy alternatives regardless of the strategies and 
assumptions enshrined in current practice. In a sense, of course, 
both of these are ‘technologies’ and when set against the idea 
of an academic criminology which aspires to the development of 
theories and explanations, irrespective of their relevance to 
actual or conceivable government policy, their potential for 
creating conflict seems apparent, even though the adequacy of 
such technologies is dependent upon the correctness of the 
theories and explanations from which they are derived. Such an 
outcome is perhaps inevitable when relevance is authoritatively 
defined in the first of these ways; but in the second instance, at 
least in theory, such conflict is avoidable. It should be possible 
for government-funded research to encourage theoretical innova- 
tion within a broader vision of the relevant. In practice, however, 
it may be politically difficult for a government department to 
endorse such a _ view,(2) particularly where the external 
researcher himself holds strongly to a necessary relationship 
between theory and practice. In such circumstances the research 
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may not only develop its own theoretical momentum, but also 
conceivably may begin to generate its own pressure for practical 
action within or outside the bounds of officially acceptable policy. 
In such a situation the control of funding and access for external 
researchers may become extremely problematic when vested in 
the hands of the relevant government department. 

For criminological research the relevant department was the 
Home Office, with its own research unit acting as adviser on 
submitted research proposals. The Home Office Research Unit, 
however, suffers from most of the problems which beset ‘in 
house’ arrangements. In particular, those who work in such 
settings are constantly faced with the possibility that they may 
be torn between the competing demands placed upon them as a 
consequence of their dual allegiance. As researchers their criteria 
of relevance, appropriate methodology and success will be derived 
from their discipline; as civil servants, they must also take account 
of pragmatic politics in these matters and may well find it 
difficult to renounce, when necessary, the criteria which are 
operating within their parent institution of the Home Offfice 
itself. As long as the questions, methods and priorities generated 
by the appropriate discipline remain compatible with pragmatic 
political concerns (and indeed with the in-house definition of 
what constitutes social scientific knowledge) (3) the potential for 
role conflict in such units may never be realised. As we have 
already seen this was the situation which prevailed in connection 
with criminology for some years following the establishment of 
the unit in question. However, once academics in external 
institutions begin to adopt positions which could create conflict, 
- the ‘in-house’ researcher is in a cruel dilemma: career demands 
may run counter to the intellectual demands of his discipline 
and, indeed, may only be followed at the cost of increasing 
alienation from his disciplinary reference group. The results of 
such situations have been well documented both in journals (4) 
and in official reports. (5) A growing intellectual gulf emerges 
between the two groups of researchers, and members of the 
‘in-house’ unit fall into the danger of losing touch with the 
mainstream of innovative developments in their discipline. They 
are criticised in terms of the criteria exercised by their academic 
colleagues, yet they are not easily able to pursue the kind of 
work which would enable them to meet those very criteria, nor 
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given the same freedom to publish and discuss their work which 
is a pre-condition for the criteria’s application. The ultimate 
outcome should be clear to criminologists who have latterly 
become interested in the effects of stereotyping: alienation 
becomes positive antagonism and a common language of 
intellectual debate ceases to exist. The Home Office Research 
Unit has suffered from exactly these kinds of problems as the 
external disciplinary demands of criminology changed. While 
the Unit was given the key role in arbitrating and translating 
between the concerns of government and academic criminology, 
its personnel were most vulnerable and least protected in times 
of conflict. Its structural position was such that it was unable to 
achieve the independence and authority necessary to free itself 
from the short-term demands of government departments and 
thereby be able to support new research approaches which may 
have resulted in implicit or explicit attacks on either specific 
government policies or the ideology underlying them. 

One practical way of attempting to obviate these difficulties 
would be to set up independent or semi-independent research 
councils. As we have seen, however, this was not the course 
which was adopted for the encouragement of criminological 
research. Instead, the structure which developed after the Second 
World War was one which entrusted substantial responsibility to 
an ‘in-house’ unit, where, because of the endemic problems we 
have touched on, the emergence of a more broadly based con- 
ception of relevance was improbable. Moreover, the main 
university institution which emerged in this period, the Cambridge 
Institute, owed its foundation to the same ideological inspiration 
as the Home Office Research Unit. (6) As a result a shared 
paradigm for criminological research existed between Cambridge 
and the Home Office, and there was close co-operation between 
the two institutions. Cambridge’s research programme was over- 
whelmingly a product of a process of negotiation with the Home 
Office: nearly all of it being funded by government, and in the 
early days at least some of the research was jointly conducted 
on a co-operative basis. (7) Within this ideological paradigm 
Cambridge’s research was both comprehensive and impressive, 
but this very strength and expertise led to an institutional inflexi- 
bility when faced with arguments which were critical of the 
Institute as an institution. In view of this it is hardly surprising 
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that Cambridge was not involved in the theoretical and methodo- 
logical changes which occurred in British criminology and 
therefore a wider idea of what might constitute relevant and 
appropriate research could not readily be canvassed by the Home 
Office among that external group of academics with which it had 
the closest liaison. Thus, there emerged a situation in which the 
institutional arrangements for criminological research in Britain 
lacked the flexibility to incorporate radical disagreement within 
the established structure. Any attempts to reinstate theory as a 
central intellectual feature of criminology, to engage in radical 
reassessment of traditional methods, or to develop a critique 
of the ideology of the welfare state —the ideology to which both 
Cambridge and the Research Unit owed their existence — were 
not only almost bound to originate outside the establishment, 
but also to assume the appearance of an attack on its very 
foundation. 

Both the Home Office and Cambridge have been justifiably 
criticised for the kind of research they-have undertaken and for 
their attitude towards the research of others. However, although 
some people are inclined to see this as some kind of sinister 
conspiracy, such an interpretation misses the central point. As 
we have been attempting to show, the salient feature of the 
period under consideration was that, once the balmy days of 
post-war reconstruction, intellectual agreement and_ political 
consensus had passed, the institutional structure of British 
criminological research became an anachronism. We must there- 
fore now describe how the honeymoon ended and what the 
consequences of its passing were for criminological research and 
- writing in Britain. 


Institutional Conflict 


It is not surprising that the first indications of the coming rift 
should have shown themselves during the nineteen-sixties, for 
this was a decade in which it seemed, for a time, that some of 
the apparent inconsistencies and paradoxes of post-war British 
society were about to spark off a genuine spirit of radical re- 
appraisal. While a new realism was being brought to bear on the 
belated task of dismantling an overseas empire, at home the 
carefully nurtured optimism of the Macmillan era was beginning 
to fade. Many long-lived inequalities and prejudices had, it 
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seemed, proved too resilient for well-intentioned efforts at social 
reconstruction. As a result, old ideas and established institutions 
became vulnerable to renewed criticism, and paradoxically, the 
ideology which had represented the State as a caring, welfare- 
oriented institution, the ideology which had unified Fabian 
socialism and liberal conservatism in the immediate post-war 
period — became exposed to the attacks of its own children. On 
one level, a newly exploited ‘youth-culture’ joyfully signalled an 
apparent radicalism not only through its open repudiation of 
accepted styles in clothing, music and other forms of leisure, 
but also through a cult-like scepticism about capitalism itself. 
Equally, although the expansion of higher education had scarcely 
reshaped the pattern of educational opportunity, in quite the 
fashion intended, it had freed more young people from customary 
constraints upon their capacity to question the exercise of 
paternalistic authority. Among their teachers, too, the rapid 
growth in student numbers, in institutions of higher education, 
and in jobs, was releasing a new generation of young academics 
from some of the longest established, if least often articulate, 
sanctions of professorial control. 

Much of the radicalism which emerged during this period was 
more apparent than real, often mistaking the trappings of 
radicalism for commitment to a reasoned and basic political 
critique. As a result, it was sometimes easily co-opted — just as 
the critical theme in youth-culture was so successfully expro- 
priated and transformed into a marketable commodity rather than 
a symbolic focus for confrontation. Sometimes, too, radical action 
in these years achieved little more than to increase the privileges 
of an already privileged minority. But despite these qualifications, 
there was a general ethos about the sixties, one which fostered 
scepticism about old ideas and institutions, and one which allowed 
the adoption of critical stances without too much initial attention 
to fundamental theoretical formulations or to logical end- 
products. 

It is this general ethos of radicalism which explains why, in the 
sixties, criminology began to develop a radical vocabulary before 
it had developed radical theories. Although the extent of sub- 
sequent politicisation sometimes obscures the fact, the theoretical 
and methodological revisions which emerged in these years did not 
begin as consciously political critiques. Nor were the notions of 
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interactionist sociology, especially as put forward by writers such 
as Howard Becker and Edwin Lemert, (8) particularly new or 
radical in intellectual terms. Indeed, as far as their underlying 
model of structure was concerned, they represented a continua- 
tion of the pluralist tradition of the fifties. But the ideas which 
became popular among younger sociologists of deviance in these 
years did foster the development of a sceptical perspective, a kind 
of inchoate radicalism, which had important consequences both 
in intellectual terms, through the search for its own logic, and 
in political terms, through its interaction with the established 
structure of criminological research in the same period. 

The stress on methodological individualism which was injected 
into criminology by interactionist sociology created a long-term 
interest in the authenticity of deviant action and in the social 
processes by which such authenticity is acknowledged or denied. 
In the short term, this interest manifested itself primarily in a 
tendency to refocus attention on the effects of formal agencies 
of social control on the deviant’s world. Thus, it became germane 
to consider, for example, how the meaning of deviant activity is 
built up through complex processes of interaction between deviant 
and controllers; how, frequently, the moral and political authenti- 
city of deviant action is elided by the interpretative schemes 
deployed by agents of social control; and how the creation — 
however well intentioned — of particular identities for the deviant 
can have the effect of committing him even more firmly to his 
deviant role. 

Although the radicalism of this perspective could be and was 
questioned, largely on the grounds that it seemed content to snipe 
‘ at the ‘local caretakers’ of the social order, (9) it did contain 
seeds which, under the right conditions, might flower into an 
articulated critique of the ideology of the Welfare State and into 
a head-on confrontation with its experts. The scepticism which 
the approach started to generate about the agents of social 
control, inevitably raised questions about the ideology which 
underpinned the way in which their activities had been shaped 
and informed during the post-war period. At one level, it was a 
short step from stressing the unintended and frequently counter- 
productive consequences of social control, to wondering why, 
despite such paradoxes, particular policies were so assiduously 
pursued and so energetically defended. Equally, the very 
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humanitarianism which had substantially recast the deviant in a 
para-medical mould or as the uncomprehending victim of deter- 
ministic and usually family-centred processes, could plausibly be 
construed as a repressive strategy, denying authenticity to his 
action at the same time as it mystified the control-function of 
those who ministered to him. Of course, in themselves, such 
ideas did not render political polarisation and a corresponding 
institutional rift in British criminology inevitable. But taken in 
conjunction with two related features of the prevailing institu- 
tional structure, they lent a certain inexorable quality to the 
criminological events which were moving towards their climax 
in the late sixties. 

In the first place, the legitimation of welfare ideology within 
that structure was not predicated upon any argument for its own 
authority as one among a set of alternatives. Rather, it rested 
upon a largely unexplicated belief in its own normality, inevit- 
ability and rectitude. Like so many master ideologies, it had, in 
other words, achieved a pre-eminent position where its own 
legitimation was based on a denial of its very status as ideology. 
Indeed, as quite often happens in such situations, the process 
had reached such an advanced stage that the criminological 
establishment had, by the late sixties, managed to define itself as 
non-political while those who, however tentatively, advanced 
criticisms and alternatives could be seen as merely political. 
Thus, to the gentle, but sadly unnoticed irony of a position which 
insisted on the political motivation of those who violated its own 
paradigm, while resolutely denying any significance other than a 
pathological one to those who break ordinary social rules, was 
added a further element of paradox: resting its case on a master 
ideology of the State, defining any attacks on the methods, pur- 
poses and presuppositions of its research as an essentially political 
challenge, the criminological establishment imputed political 
radicalism to the sociology of deviance long before it had worked 
out a radical political rationale for itself. 

The second feature of British criminology’s institutional struc- 
ture which hastened the coming split was the fact that, as we 
have already described, the development of the subject during 
the post-war period had involved both the universities, principally 
Cambridge, and the Home Office itself. With reference to the 
latter, the emergence of a perspective which stressed the need 
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for critical scrutiny of control processes and harboured a pro- 
nounced degree of scepticism about welfare ideology, raised some 
difficult questions. How, for example, could the Home Office, 
itself a major control institution and implementer of welfare 
ideology, act as the neutral arbitrator of research-funding and 
access? Had the institutional structure of British criminology 
been parallel in the sense that it involved twin, autonomous 
developments in the universities and the Home Office respectively, 
this and other equally fraught questions might have been debated 
by academics as part of a regular generational process in which 
the ‘elders’ of a subject are assailed by the intellectual “Young 
Turks’ of the discipline. As we have seen, however, parallel but 
autonomous institutionalisation of this kind had not taken place. 
Not only did the Home Office Research Unit and the Cambridge 
Institute owe their existence to one ideology, they both also 
derived the justification, purpose and form of their research 
from the same source. More than that, the structural connections 
between the two were such as to preclude the development of an 
autonomous academic forum in which the growing number of 
younger sociologists of deviance could debate issues outside a 
taken-for-granted framework of intellectual and ideological pre- 
supposition. 

It was this latter feature of the institutional structure that 
provided the final catalyst for the emergence of the rift in British 
criminology. Appropriately enough, the setting was a National 
Conference on Teaching and Research in Criminology, held at 
Cambridge in 1968, to which were invited academics in the more 
traditional criminological mould, Home Office personnel, 
' practitioners of various kinds, and some of the sociologists of 
deviance who had been voicing their misgivings. Indeed, some 
of the latter were invited to deliver papers before the Conference. 
However, it soon became obvious that the objectives of a clear 
and informed exchange of views were not going to be realised. 
In part, responsibility for this must rest upon the younger 
criminologists themselves, for having failed to appreciate that 
their own immersion in the American-based sociology of deviance 
and in the language of symbolic interactionism, was not shared 
by a large part of their audience. However, when what seemed 
to be little more than straightforward accounts of ‘labelling 
theory’ — beyond which few had developed their ideas at this 
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stage — brought forth heated counter-attacks and, on several 
occasions, charges of ‘mere politicality, it became evident that 
something more than a simple breakdown in communication had 
taken place. The result was that at an informal meeting of some 
of those who, as one of their number later recalled, shared ‘a 
common identity problem and needed a form of sub-cultural 
support’, it was decided to organise a symposium at which 
‘discussions around our area of interest’ might take place. (10) 
The conference, which subsequently took place at York 
University, was the first meeting of what was to become known 
as the National Deviancy Conference. 

The institutional rift which the emergence of the N.D.C. created 
did have considerable advantages for the developing sociology of 
deviance in Britain. In particular, it facilitated the emergence 
of new theoretical and methodological concerns unfettered by 
the old institutional constraints, and correspondingly, it provided 
an alternative institutional security and identity for those who 
wished to break with the focal concerns and ideology of tradi- 
tional British criminology. In the long-term, however, it also 
began to exhibit some weaknesses of its own. There probably 
never had been any great degree of intellectual or political 
coherence in a group which was so diverse as the N.D.C. Nor 
did such coherence subsequently emerge. Attemps to arrive at a 
common political stance and programme of action never really 
succeeded, and as the inadequacies of labelling theory became 
apparent intellectual development followed a number of different 
and fairly divergent directions. In itself such political and 
intellectual diversity may be a good thing, but in this case it 
meant that the only coherence remaining to the York Group 
became a generalised stance of institutional and intellectual 
opposition. Such oppositional solidarity is always a fairly fragile 
edifice requiring the minimisation of the appearance of internal 
dissension, and thriving on caricatures of opposing positions. 
Thus, in the case of the York Group, the different component 
traditions were, for a time, impeded in the task of developing 
their respective logics, and the establishment position was crudely 
characterised as ‘positivism’. The meaning of the latter term 
was not always clearly explicated and, as a result, institutional 
and political arguments became confused with methodological 
ones, and the opposing methodologies were not examined with 
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the necessary degree of analytic perspicacity. On the other hand, 
those who wished to attack the York Group mistook institutional 
solidarity for intellectual agreement and continued to savage the 
chimera of labelling theory long after it had been left behind. 
In institutional terms, the York Group was in some senses 
highly successful. It attracted the at least fleeting allegiance of 
most of the new generation of criminologists, and it acted as a 
forum for debating the misgivings felt by some of those working 
in the control agencies of the Welfare State. Its position received 
some formal recognition when, in 1971, some of its members 
were asked to organise the annual conference of the British 
Sociological Association. (11) Yet the York Group substantially 
failed to modify the old institutions of criminological research; 
it failed to find any alternative set of arrangements by which 
new and critical research designs could be applied to formal 
agencies of social control; and it failed to discover a way in 
which new ideas could be used to influence policy. As late as 
1974, a report by the Advisory Council on the Penal System 
could still bear little trace of the thinking and critiques which 
had become dominant in sociological criminology during the 
preceding five years. (12) Paradoxically, a period which has been 
so fruitful in terms of criminological theory and explanation has 
had little effect upon the nature of criminal policy in Britain. 


Changes in Criminological Thought: The Role of Labelling 
Theory 


The 1960s saw a renaissance in sociological criminology in 
Britain. I have already charted the institutional consequences 
of these changes and now we must examine their intellectual 
form. To do so, however, is a peculiarly difficult task because 
while labelling theory was the vehicle for change, the majority 
of the new criminologies which were later to emerge were not 
derivative of it. Labelling theory is perhaps best seen as a transi- 
tional stage in the move from traditional criminology to the new 
criminologies, but this status is frequently obscured by the fact 
that the institutional rift between old and new criminologies 
centred on issues raised by labelling theory. The institutional 
rift therefore occurred before new criminological theories which 
were incompatible with the old tradition had emerged. To explain 
the development of the new criminologies we therefore ought 
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to keep clear a distinction between institutional radicalism and 
intellectual radicalism. I have already explained how labelling 
theory had radical institutional implications, but I must now 
explain how an intellectual radicalism developed. 

Labelling theory consisted of the application of a crude version 
of interactionist social theory to the problem of deviance. Inter- 
actionist theory was methodologically individualist and located 
its analysis in the way social actors develop a concept of self and 
others in a process of interaction. Social action, as distinct from 
mere behaviour, takes place in a symbolic world of meaning. 
The action projects of individuals are therefore decided upon 
and executed within a symbolic world which is developed as a 
product of a social process of interaction with others. While the 
social world pre-dates the individual, and while through 
institutions such as culture, roles and structure the individual 
may acquire shared meanings, concepts and ways of acting, 
nevertheless an individual’s action can only be explained in the 
context of his symbolic world. Interactionism was therefore a 
theory of the social development of human consciousness and 
its relation to social action. (13) 

Interactionist theory conceptualised the social as a symbolic 
world, but labelling theory wrenched this out of context by 
concentrating on the narrower question of the way in which 
symbols may be used to influence action — what were the implica- 
tions of labelling behaviour as deviant? At its crudest, labelling 
theory answered this question by the notion of ‘deviancy 
amplification’. In this view social reaction may increase, rather 
than decrease deviance because the individual accepts the control 
agent’s definition of his behaviour as part of his conception of 
self. In other words a deviant self-identity is created and the 
individual then acts in accord with this new identity. Deviant 
reaction then produces further punitive reaction, and so yet 
further deviance, and in this way a deviance-amplifying system 
is set in being. Such a model while using some of the concepts 
of interactionism, does not make a theory of developing human 
consciousness central to its explanation of deviant action. Indeed, 
in Wilkins’s version a sociological theory of consciousness located 
in social process is abandoned and replaced by the quasi- 
mathematical modelling of systems analysis. (14) 

Social reaction hence became the focus for explanation by 
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labelling theorists and their approach was alternatively called the 
‘social reaction perspective’. The work of Howard Becker was 
the most frequently quoted inspiration for this approach, and 
whether he intended it or not, his twin dicta that: ‘social groups 
create deviance by making the rules whose infraction constitutes 
deviance’ and ‘deviant behaviour is behaviour that people so 
label’, (15) were read to mean that the explanation of deviant 
behaviour was to be found in an examination of the processes of 
social (particularly organised) reaction. As Stanley Cohen put it 
at the time: ‘The audience, not the actor, is the crucial 
variable.’ (16) 

This shift, as I have already discussed, had radical implica- 
tions in the context of the institutional structure of British 
criminology. However, while I have not discussed labelling 
theory in any detail, I hope that I have said enough to indicate 
that although it was often portrayed as ‘interactionist’ it was in 
fact much more simplistic and crude. The new criminologies were 
later to criticise traditional criminology for being ‘positivist’, but 
labelling theory could hardly be defended against the same 
charge. Yet those who later launched the anti-positivist critique 
were all for a brief period labelling theorists, and the National 
Deviancy Conference was originally made up of those who 
subscribed to it as a mode of analysis. We seem therefore to 
have a paradox. It is easy to understand how a shift of focus to 
social control could be institutionally radical in Britain, but not 
so easy to understand how the labelling perspective could have 
led on to theories which were intellectually radical in the sense 
that they involved a re-examination of some of the most funda- 
mental methodological and theoretical questions for any social 
science. A partial answer may be that labelling theory was an 
advance for a criminological tradition whose connection with 
sociological theory had frequently been minimal. It is difficult 
to imagine that labelling theory would have been so readily 
accepted within a sociological tradition aware of the sophisticated 
handling of the problems of methodological individualism by 
men such as Max Weber or the interactionist George Herbert 
Mead. However, this is not the complete answer, for in addition 
one has to understand that while labelling theory was not 
intellectually radical in the sense defined above, nor incompatible 
with the old tradition of criminological theorising, nevertheless 
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it did pose new questions and horizons for criminology. Ironically, 
the labelling perspective was unable to cope adequately with the 
new concerns it had generated and yet they were of obvious 
importance and could not be abandoned. In the process of trying 
to answer some of these questions it became increasingly apparent 
that their solution depended on a radical rethinking of the 
nature of criminological explanations and theories. The answer 
to our paradox is that the new criminologies did not emerge out 
of labelling theory, but rather out of attempts to overcome its 
inadequacies. The period of labelling perspective hegemony was 
a transitional phase in that the unity consisted of an acceptance 
of new questions, and it evaporated with the increasingly 
differentiated attempts to answer them. 

The labelling perspective became subject to a whole series of 
often very detailed criticisms, many of which could be dealt with 
by rewriting it as a genuine interactionist theory. These have 
already been widely discussed in the literature (17) and since, 
for present purposes, my interest is not in labelling theory as 
such I do not propose to examine them in this Introduction. 
Instead, I have singled out two particular concerns generated 
by labelling theory which can then be used to illustrate how the 
new criminologies emerged out of attempts to deal with such 
issues. 

Firstly, the deviant himself rather than being an object which 
was defined as the meeting-point of a set of causal variables and 
whose action was the product of one unique set, was transformed 
by the interactionist influence of labelling theory into a human 
actor whose actions were a consequence of his interpretations of 
the world. Criminology therefore had to decide what part 
‘meaning’ was to play in its theories. Secondly, labelling theory’s 
interest in social reaction as causally related to deviant behaviour 
meant that the social processes by which behaviour is controlled 
and defined as deviant could no longer be treated as unproble- 
matic. Law and rules, rather than defining the boundaries of 
criminology, now had to be included within criminological 
explanations. Criminology was forced to encompass the political 
nature of deviance and its control, and so examine the relation- 
ship between theory and ideology. It is to the debates around 
those two items that we now turn. 
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The Problem of Meaning 


I have already discussed how labelling theory generated a new 
vision of the deviant actor as a focal concern, and yet was 
inadequate to the task of answering the questions raised by this 
new orientation. If the deviant actor inhabited a world of his 
own meaning, and if these differed from those of others, including 
the researcher, then in whose terms were his actions to be 
described and explained? One answer was to give primacy to 
the actor’s meaning, and in various forms this became character- 
istic of many of the new criminologies. Initially this resulted in 
a whole series of detailed ethnographic studies of deviant worlds 
and actions. The studies revealed that deviant action can be 
sensible action—that frequently bizarre behaviour may be per- 
fectly meaningful and rational from the deviant’s point of view. 
This may now seem rather obvious, but in the wake of traditional 
criminology’s neglect of how deviants viewed their actions, and 
its use of rationality and meaning as observers’ categories, it was 
indeed a new departure. Furthermore, this realisation meant that 
explanations (as for example some versions of subcultural theory) 
which assumed the inherent irrationality and meaninglessness of 
deviant behaviour for the deviant were factually incorrect. 

An arbitrary decision to grant primacy to deviants’ accounts 
does not, however, solve all the problems. In particular, it begs 
the question as to how such a strategy is to be justified when the 
accounts rendered by different parties to the struggle between 
deviance and control are incompatible. Whose accounts should 
be accepted and on what criteria? One possible way out of this 
apparent impasse is to justify the granting of primacy to deviant 
accounts on the grounds that this provides a necessary counter- 
balance to the suppression of meaning through social control. 
In this argument, the definition of behaviour as deviant is seen 
as the successful ascription of moral meaning through processes 
which depend upon the relative power of the groups involved. 
Thus, deviants become those who lack social power to the extent 
that others can impose derogatory moral and political judgments 
on their actions and can back those judgments up by the use of 
sanctions. Moreover, while the ascribed meaning usually entails 
investing the deviant with some capacity to choose, the range of 
choices which he can meaningfully be interpreted as exercising is, 
more often than not, heavily circumscribed. Thus, for example, 
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while the thief may be seen as having chosen to violate acceptable 
standards in relation to the ownership of private property — 
usually for good, if all too elusive pathological reasons — his 
behaviour cannot be so easily construed as an active and sub- 
jectively meaningful exercise in the redistribution of wealth. 

In these circumstances, one simple solution is for the socio- 
logist to grant primacy to the suppressed meaning of the deviant’s 
own account. By so doing, he can both accord deviants the right 
and capacity to make alternative moral choices from those made 
by the powerful, and he can use criminological work to restate 
the moral, or even political, alternatives which deviant action 
represents. Even such a simple stance has the advantage that, 
unlike earlier theories, it does not reduce deviant action to the 
status of a straightforward lapse in relation to acceptable moral 
and political standards. Rather, it stresses that deviant behaviour 
can represent the choice of a genuine and independent alternative 
to a dominant structure of standards whose pre-eminence is a 
consequence of the application of power. In such a view the 
assumed ‘normality’ of dominant standards is questioned and 
the deviant takes on a political role in acting out alternative 
moral and political choices. Such a position has further political 
implications in a country like Britain where an important 
mechanism of State legitimation is a belief in its representation 
of an existing moral consensus. 

The relationship between social power and definitions of 
behaviour as deviant has, however, some more important 
methodological implications and political implications for 
criminology itself. As Laurie Taylor points out in the article 
reprinted below the very strangeness of deviant behaviour means 
that commonly the motivational account (or, as it is alternatively 
called, the reason explanation) given by deviants is not accepted 
as an acceptable and rational explanation. It is precisely in 
situations where motivational accounts are found unacceptable 
that we usually seek causal explanations for behaviour. However, 
Taylor argues that rather than defining behaviour as deviant 
because we cannot accept the motivational accounts offered, 
instead we define the motivational account as unacceptable 
because the behaviour has been defined as deviant through power 
invested social processes. This inversion has important implica- 
tions for criminology. If motivational accounts are believed in 
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this a priori way to be unacceptable, then we will necessarily 
demand causal explanations for deviant behaviour and, more- 
over, in doing so we will provide a powerful mechanism for 
denying moral or political authenticity to the deviant. 

This is perhaps the most convincing version of the argument 
which asserts that the old criminology was ‘correctionalist’. It 
was correctionalist not only in the sense that it accepted patho- 
logical notions of deviance and hence endorsed the validity of 
treatment models, but also in the sense that its own causal 
explanations denied any authenticity to the deviant’s own account, 
whether within the explanatory framework itself or by extension, 
within the criminologically informed context of legal and penal 
processes. The old criminology thus supported the move away 
from holding individuals morally responsible, to accepting 
explanations which denied them the status of moral actors. It 
was not simply that the old criminology saw the reduction of 
crime as one of its purposes: it accepted conceptions of deviant 
action which were a product of the very social process it was 
trying to explain, and the theories which it developed in turn 
became a part of that same process. One way for the new 
criminologists to try to change this is, as Taylor does, to insist 
on taking the motivational accounts of deviants seriously and 
then to examine how they were reacted to and modified as a result 
of the legal process. In this view, granting primacy to the 
deviant’s definition becomes a methodological imperative for con- 
structing adequate explanations in a situation where alternative 
definitions will be offered to and for the deviant, thus masking 
the reality of his action. 

The better empiricist methodologies in social science have 
always stressed the importance of the meaning which the 
situation holds for the actor. Indeed, it is commonplace for 
sociologists in this tradition to insist, like Max Weber, that 
explanations have to be adequate both at the level of meaning 
and of cause. However, one of the new criminologies arrived 
at an answer to the problem of social meaning which had much 
more radical methodological implications than the reinstatement, 
however belatedly, of the actor’s definition of the situation. This 
development formed part of a larger sociological movement 
drawing its inspiration from a phenomenological philosophy 
rooted in the anti-empiricist Kantian notion of transcendental 
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reflection. Human consciousness is no longer accepted as a mere 
receptacle of sense experiences, but rather as intentional and 
meaning-granting. The traditional distinction between subject 
and object is destroyed, and a unity of consciousness is pre- 
supposed for all knowledge. Within such a view the problem of 
meaning cannot be dealt with simply by including statements 
about the actor’s meanings: one does not have knowledge about 
the world in this sense since knowledge, meaning and the world 
as experienced are a unity which cannot be intelligibly separated. 
Phenomenological work in criminology therefore involved the 
most radical break with traditional criminology since, unlike 
most of the other new approaches, it challenged the empiricist 
epistemology which had traditionally underpinned social science 
methods. 

Although the most influential and possibly the most profound 
early attempt to develop a phenomenological social science is to 
be found in the work of the Austrian philosopher/sociologist 
Alfred Schutz, (18) the earliest criminological attempts to use 
ideas derived from phenomenology were made by American 
writers such as Aaron V. Cicourel. (19) Indeed, it was often 
through reading the work of such people that young crimino- 
logists were led back to Schutz and then to the phenomenological 
philosophers proper. In Britain, a phenomenological sociology 
developed quite rapidly in the early seventies, (20) and the paper 
by Phillipson and Roche which is reprinted in this book provides 
both an introduction and an account of attempts to apply a 
phenomenological analysis to the problem of deviance. 

New phenomenologically influenced theoretical and methodo- 
logical positions have now developed in both sociology and 
psychology, and it can therefore be expected to have a continuing 
impact on criminological work. This is not the place to chart 
the minutiae of the divergences which have emerged in this 
perspective, although the paper by Phillipson and Roche indicates 
some of their causes. However, since an increasingly sharp 
distinction is being drawn between phenomenology and ethno- 
methodology it is worth underlining how these two approaches 
have gone their separate ways. In extending the early work of 
Garfinkel and Cicourel (21) through detailed small-scale analysis 
of such things as language-games and rules, the ethnomethodo- 
logists have increasingly translated the phenomenological idea of 
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transcendental reflection into a notion about psychological 
cognition rather than a logical statement about knowledge. (22) 
Of course, in doing so they remain empiricist and thus abandon 
the true phenomenological attempt at a radical reconstruction of 
knowledge (of the social). While claiming to derive its concerns 
from phenomenology, ethnomethodology has in fact ignored the 
very foundations of phenomenology’s critique of all previous 
claims to knowledge. 


Politicisation 


I have already explained how the early interest in rule-making 
and enforcement displayed by the early sociology of deviance 
was received as intensely radical by a criminological tradition 
whose allegiance to a welfare state ideology involved de- 
politicisation of the nature of deviance. Traditional criminology 
had tried to explain criminal behaviour as a result of either 
individual or social pathology. Labelling theory demanded that 
explanations must be processual: that is, the world of meaning 
within which action takes place is the product of the interpre- 
tative responses of others to the actor and to his behaviour, and 
therefore is always open to modification and change as part of 
an ongoing social process. Specific action can therefore only be 
understood by locating it within the social process of which it is 
a part. For such an analysis, neither the definition of behaviour 
as deviant nor the enforcement of such definitions, could be 
treated as unproblematic. Thus to traditional criminological 
questions about why people commit crimes, were added further 
questions about the social processes involved in defining action 
as deviant, the concomitant processes involved in a specific 
individual’s behaviour being authoritatively defined in this way, 
and about the consequences, both for him and for the wider 
society, of this having occurred. However, this was not just a 
simple matter of asking a few new questions. While the questions 
could indeed be asked separately, for the labelling theorists an 
understanding of the processes leading to deviance depended 
on the combination of the answers. The focus of criminological 
interest was in this way shifted to include rule-making (and 
makers) and rule-enforcing (and enforcers) as weil as rule- 
breaking (and breakers). 

Such a shift clearly made some of the assumptions of traditional 
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criminology problematic. Moreover, while the labelling theorists 
expected their ideas to be perceived as ‘political’, this expectation 
was not based on any radical analysis of the relationship between 
theory and practice. Rather, they saw it as an inescapable out-- 
come of an ideological battle between deviants and controllers: 
a confrontation which any criminologist sensitive to the nature 
of the interaction between the two would be forced to join. 
Labelling theory was interested in the interaction between 
deviants and controllers, but its proponents believed that this 
could only be correctly described by understanding the world 
as it was perceived by the actors in the situation. However, this 
demand was seen as creating conflict at the level of practical 
research activity. While an accurate description of the 
interaction between deviants and controllers demanded an under- 
standing of the situation as perceived by both groups and a study 
of how changes in these perceptions were a product of this inter- 
action, the labelling theorists concluded that for practical reasons 
one was limited to exploring the world of only one side. As 
Howard Becker put it: 


‘It is in the nature of the phenomenon of deviance that it will 
be difficult for anyone to study both sides of the process and 
accurately capture the perspectives of both classes of partici- 
pants, rule breakers and rule enforcers. Not that it is impossible 
but practical considerations . . . mean that one will probably 
study the situation from one side or the other.’ (23) 


One must choose sides therefore as a practical methodological 
imperative, but whichever side is chosen, the criminologist will 
be accused of bias on the grounds that he has not fairly 
represented the views of the other side. Furthermore, since the 
definition of behaviour as criminal is a political decision, and 
given that much of the interaction between deviants and con- 
trollers will involve attempts to resist the application of such a 
definition, the criminologist will be accused of political bias. 
The labelling theorists therefore accepted the charge of ‘being 
political’ with a philosophical shrug: it was true but unavoidable. 

The importance granted by labelling theorists to understanding 
the actor’s world meant that they laid great stress on using the 
technique of observer participation, and it was this technique, 
perhaps more than anything else, which created Becker’s practical 
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problem. Participation involved becoming part of the social 
group and understanding their view of the world by re-creating 
it for oneself through sharing in their actions. For Becker it 
simply was not practical to do this, at one and the same time, 
for two groups who were in conflict. 

But even restricting participation to the deviant side still left 
moral and political problems for the criminologist: how could 
he adequately adopt such a role without also becoming a deviant? 
This problem was particularly acute when becoming deviant 
meant becoming criminal. For some writers, such as Ned Polsky, 
the answer was to be found in the professionalisation of research. 
One played the role of participant, and if necessary broke the 
law, but one did so as a criminological researcher and this did 
not imply that one morally or politically accepted such behaviour 
as a citizen. If adequate explanations need understanding, and 
if this could only be achieved by observer participation, then 
one’s own moral beliefs must be suspended while acting as a 
researcher. Such a position was claimed to follow from Weberian 
notions of value-neutrality in explanations. As Polsky put it: 


‘Max Weber, in emphasizing that sociology must be value- 
neutral if it is to be genuinely scientific, long ago made the key 
distinction between one’s role as ordinary citizen and one’s 
role as social scientist.’ (24) 


The majority of labelling theorists did not, however, accept 
Polsky’s line of argument, and it was no accident that although 
his work was popular at the time it was more frequently read 
for its discussion of how to become a participant observer rather 
than for its methodological justification of the technique. 
Labelling theorists’ interest in the perspective of the actor led 
them instead to a position which was at heart methodologically 
relativist. While on occasions Becker warned against such a 
solution, both he and his followers chose almost exclusively to 
understand the deviant’s side of the interaction. 

Underlying this choice there seemed to be a belief that all 
accounts of the social world only had validity relative to the 
position of a given actor, and therefore all sociology could do 
was to try to present these alternative perspectives. Once one 
grasped the perspectives of those groups or individuals involved 
in an interaction, then one would be able to understand why 
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specific action occurred during the process. The point of view 
of rule-enforcers was, they argued, already well understood since 
it was the dominant and conventional ideology and, as such, was 
also incorporated in existing criminological and social work 
ideas. The job of the new sociology of deviance then was to 
make the deviant’s point of view available in a sympathetic 
fashion. This justification was more overtly political than 
Polsky’s; the criminologist was transformed into a kind of moral 
crusader on the deviant’s behalf, trying to provide a counter- 
balance to the value bias of his society. This is not, however, 
as radical as it at first appears, since its allegiance is to a notion 
of democratic pluralism. The results were predictable enough: 
an amoral romanticisation of deviance, and a displacement of 
traditional criminology’s pathological view of the deviant, by an 
equally pathological view of the agents of social control. The 
labelling theorists could happily exchange opposing moral and 
political ascriptions with traditional criminology, but they found 
it difficult to locate such a debate in terms of a political analysis. 

The political conceptions used by labelling theorists to study 
deviance were crude. They amounted to little more than a con- 
flict between deviants with one perspective and controllers with 
a different perspective. Their attempts to explain the creation of 
laws or rules was similarly located in a world of competing 
pressure groups spurred on by ‘moral entrepreneurs’. The 
methodological individualism which underlay their work lacked 
any worked out relationship to a set of concepts which would 
have allowed them to undertake a structural analysis of the 
political world. As Paul Rock points out in his essay reprinted 
below. 


‘Whilst all relations between institutions are mediated by 
individuals, it does not follow that an adequate understanding 
of these relations can be managed by reference to the 
characteristics of individual encounters alone.’ 


Yet this was frequently how labelling theory tried to handle 
political problems, and in American work, in particular, the 
inadequacy was to continue long after labelling theory as such 
had been abandoned. When Matza, in his most naturalistic 
phase, comes to analyse the State, he transmogrifies it into a man 
called ‘Leviathan’. (25) Labelling theory therefore had located a 
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set of political problems in the analysis of deviance, but it failed 
to develop a theory which could adequately deal with them. 
Sociologists have traditionally accepted that social behaviour, 
which is apparently the same, can be described as different action 
(i.e. have a different meaning attached to it), and that in reacting 
to others we do so in terms of their action not their behaviour. 
From this it follows that the meanings which are implied when 
behaviour is defined as ‘criminal’ will influence the way in which 
others react to that behaviour, and so in turn the constraints 
which will apply to later behaviour by the actor so defined. It is 
possible for the definition of action as ‘criminal’ to imply nothing 
beyond the passing of an ethical value-judgment about the action. 
If this is the case then the criminal retains the right to define 
his own behaviour, retains his status as a moral actor and remains 
free to dispute the judgment and choose to suffer the consequences 
socially imposed as a sanction against that choice. However, if, 
as Laurie Taylor asserts, the definition of behaviour as deviant 
in our society implies further meanings such as to deny the 
authenticity of the action, then the criminal is denied any part 
in a universe of moral discourse. Clearly in such a situation to 
define behaviour as deviant is a much more powerful mechanism 
for controlling action than engaging in an overtly moral or 
political debate with the deviant. If, for example, those who 
offer a political challenge to the State can be successfully defined 
as ‘criminal’ then the status of their action is discredited, and 
oppressive measures can be used against them without bringing 
the State’s right to govern into question. Hence Soviet political 
dissidents become criminal or mentally ill and are put away in 
treatment institutions, and rioters in the United States become 
either common criminals or simple dupes of ‘criminal elements’ 
while armed soldiers carry out policing operations to protect 
innocent citizens. Of course this game can be played in the 
reverse direction, and an increasing number of those appearing 
before criminal courts are attempting to insist that their behaviour 
be defined as political, and their trials as an act of political 
oppression. (26) Stanley Cohen, in the paper reprinted below, 
examines what he calls these ‘reversible images’ in relation to 
violent and disruptive behaviour, and shows that the distinction 
between political and criminal action does not depend on natural 
attributes of the behaviour, but is the result of a political process. 
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The social processes by which meaning is attributed to behaviour 
may therefore be politically purposive. 

The ability to reverse images in this way depends upon two 
things: (i) a model of man and a theory of action which allows 
meaning to be ascribed to behaviour by an observer as a superior 
category to the actor’s own statements about his behaviour and 
(ii) a social process by which such an analysis can be imposed as 
the correct analysis. The most powerful means of control of an 
individual or group would be achieved if the analysis were 
authoritatively imposed: that is, if it were accepted as correct by 
the deviant himself. While (i) can be at a fairly rudimentary 
common-sense level, social science theories and of course in 
particular criminological theories may provide much more 
sophisticated versions which could claim validity, not in terms 
of political expediency, but as knowledge claims supported by 
scientific research. For example, a psychological or sociological 
theory may be used as a justification for institutional treatment 
of those defined as deviant in which the only way out is the ‘cure’ 
of accepting a new, and imposed definition of the action which 
is being controlled and therefore also of self. The price of false 
theories in terms of human misery may be very high indeed, 
especially where theorists are incorporated into the control 
processes of the State as ‘experts’. In some of the modern correc- 
tional institutions of California not only may blacks who see 
themselves as engaged in a political struggle be defined as 
criminal, but they may also be offered as an explanation for their 
confused mistake the fact that they suffer from a psychological 
disturbance which makes it difficult for them to relate to 
authority figures. The old criminology was attacked as ‘correc- 
tionalist’? because it was asserted that its theories and its personnel 
had played such roles. The new criminologies are agreed on the 
undesirability of criminological theories being used in this way, 
and they have increasingly advocated a return to a straight- 
forward use of moral responsibility in courts and penal practice. 
However, the new criminologies have not agreed on the implica- 
tion of the political nature of deviancy for developing new 
theories. 

One group has held that because criminological theories can 
be used for political purposes it does not follow that we cannot 
in principle separate ideology from knowledge. For this group 
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traditional criminology was not wrong because it could be used 
to serve ideological purposes (although this does not mean that 
such a use was not reprehensible), but because it allowed 
ideological beliefs to intrude into its explanations. The old theories 
were wrong as theories because they included statements which 
could not in principle fulfil the epistemic requirements for 
adequacy of explanations. In rejecting the old theories, therefore, 
we do not have to abandon the search for theories which can 
adequately explain deviance and its control. However, to be 
adequate our new theories will have to include an analysis of the 
political nature of deviance, as part of the attempt to explain 
the complex relationship between moral order and human action. 
This will not be achieved by merely replacing a correctionalist 
ideology with its opposite, since both will suffer from the same 
defect. Thus, attempts, mainly emanating from America, to cope 
with the political nature of deviancy by substituting a ‘conflict’ 
perspective for a ‘consensus’ perspective are just as inadequate 
as the old theories. (27) They treat as a priori what ought to be 
contingent. As Paul Rock has argued: 


‘On inspection the [rule-breakers and rule-enforcers] are the 
inhabitants of a world which is marked by both pluralism and 
absolutism, consensus and dissensus, conflict and unity. It is 
the disentangling of these features, the mapping out of their 
connections, and the understanding of their effects that is the 
critical research task, not the simple application of a few 
overarching conepts.’ 


Criminology in this view remains committed to a search for 
’ knowledge. It does not deny that the direction of that search 
may result from ideological beliefs, nor that its theories may 
have political implications, or even that criminology may be 
useful in a political struggle. What it does deny is that crimino- 
logical theories must necessarily be mere ideology. It does not 
claim a special status for criminological statements because they 
are the product of research conducted according to ‘scientific’ 
procedures, but rather that we can elucidate criteria by which 
knowledge can be distinguished from ideology. 

However, some of the new criminologies have concluded not 
just that criminological theories can be used for political pur- 
poses, but that the theories are necessarily political theories. 
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Jock Young, in his study of drug-taking-—a part of which is 
reprinted below — examines the political aspects of drug-use and 
the political nature of the reaction to drug-taking. However, the 
‘political’ for Young is not something which can be bracketed off 
as a separate part of social reality. Similarly, criminological 
theories cannot be separated from the world as it exists: theory 
and action are unitary. Therefore traditional criminological 
theories of drug-use, and the suppression and control of drug- 
taking, have a shared purpose and a common ideological root in 
what Young calls the ‘absolutist world view’. However, in this 
work the relationship between theory and ideology is not clearly 
spelt out, and it represents a transitional stage in Young’s thinking. 
An increasingly political analysis is still wedded to many of the 
conceptual distinctions of labelling theory. 

In his later work with Ian Taylor and Paul Walton a political 
criminology is firmly asserted (see the section from The New 
Criminology reprinted below). It is not simply that, to be 
adequate, criminological theories must include a political analysis, 
since such a position implies a neutral role for knowledge and 
that is itself an ideological belief. Rather, theories are necessarily 
ideological and encapsulate the purposes of their creators. An 
understanding of man’s true ontology as social being will reveal 
the possibilities of human freedom, while the propensities for 
criminalising and making deviant restrain the possibilities of 
human freedom through diversity. Therefore criminology must 
have a normative purpose and put forward a critique of domina- 
tion. 


‘It should be clear that a criminology which is not normatively 
committed to the abolition of inequalities of wealth and power, 
and in particular of inequalities in property and life-chances, 
is inevitably bound to fall into correctionalism. ... A full 
social theory of deviance must, by its nature, break entirely 
with correctionalism.’ 


Taylor, Walton and Young’s normative theory is Marxist, and 
they claim that by being such it is quite separate from those 
sociological theories that, while politically radical, are still firmly 
located within an empiricist epistemology. If such a claim were 
substantiated then it would indeed signal a new departure in the 
attempt by contemporary criminologists to grapple with the 
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political nature of deviance. For such a new criminology it is not 
simply a matter of replacing correctionalism with radicalism, but 
of reconstituting criminological theory as a dialectic through 
praxis. Thus the closing sentences of Taylor, Walton and Young’s 
paper, which is reprinted below, are redolent of Marx’s state- 
ment of intent, which is so famous that it serves as the epitaph 
on his grave at Highgate: ‘The philosophers have only interpreted 
the world in various ways: the point, however, is to change it.’(28) 

The creation of a Marxist criminology that forges the desired 
link between theory and practice is however neither easy nor 
uncontroversial even within the Marxist tradition. Taylor, Walton 
and Young’s proposals for a new, Marxist criminology drew some 
heavy criticism from fellow Marxists. In the best-known of these 
Paul Hirst denied that such an enterprise was even possible. He 
bluntly states: ‘There is no ‘Marxist theory of deviance’’, either 
in existence, or which can be developed within orthodox 
Marxism.’(29) The phrase ‘within orthodox Marxism’ should be 
noted since, at least in part, the argument hinges around how 
the grail of orthodoxy is to be defined. Post-war developments in 
Marxist scholarship, in conjunction with the, re-discovery and re- 
translation of some Marxist texts, have produced yet further 
schisms in a tradition that has been noted for divergent interpre- 
tations of its intellectual core. Hirst argues that the new radical 
tradition in deviance theory, within which by implication he 
includes Taylor, Walton and Young’s The New Criminology, 
whatever it might claim for itself is not in fact Marxist. Taylor, 
Walton and Young’s defence against this attack is to claim that 
Hirst’s ‘idiosyncratic use of Marxism’ is ‘a certain (and very 
’ contentious) form of Marxism’: (30) in other words that their 
ideas belong to an alternative tradition within Marxism. 

Not all the internal details of this dispute— between Althus- 
serian Marxism and what appears to be a variant of critical theory 
—need detain us in the present context. However some of Hirst’s 
reasons for refusing the status of ‘Marxist’ to Taylor, Walton 
and Young’s New Criminology are worth examining in a little 
more detail. First, Hirst argues, that The New Criminology 
remains a piece of empiricist social science in that it holds that 
‘a theoretical problematic can be applied to externally “given” 
real objects’. Second, Hirst claims, that the position of Taylor, 
Walton and Young transforms all social science into ideology: 
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‘It appears that all social science is ideological and that the 
new position the authors call for is nothing but a politically 
different, although epistemologically equivalent, ideology which 
is counterposed to that prevailing in the established social 
sciences. Deviance theory ceases to exist by transforming itself 
openly into an ideology with political objectives.’(31) 


These twin claims, if true, would mean that Taylor, Walton and 
Young have simply continued the position of Becker and the 
other labelling theorists (discussed above) in dealing with the 
political nature of deviance. 

From a different form of Marxism than that held by Taylor, 
Walton and Young a similar claim for a non-empiricist social 
science of Marxism is being made. Hirst, however, in disputing 
Taylor, Walton and Young’s new criminology also denies the 
possibility of a criminology within such an alternative to tradi- 
tional social science. Even if we were to accept Hirst’s criticisms 
his conclusion would be rather unhelpful for those of us interested 
in criminology. We need to know whether a Marxist criminology 
is in fact possible and, if possible, whether it can provide a genuine 
break with the traditions of labelling theory. Finally, to satisfy 
Hirst’s criticisms, we need a criminology that is able to separate 
knowledge claims from ideology. It is to these problems that 
Colin Sumner’s paper, printed below, is addressed. Sumner 
accepts, and indeed extends, many of Hirst’s criticisms of radical 
deviancy theory, but he also insists that Hirst is wrong to argue 
that a Marxist criminology is not possible. Sumner therefore 
attempts to demonstrate what such a criminology would look like, 
and what kind of questions it would pose. 

Much recent criminological writing in Britain has been con- 
cerned with methodological problems of doing criminology. This 
concern, with the validity of the knowledge claims made by 
criminology, is to be welcomed as a sign of increasing sophisti- 
cation and of the fact that criminology is playing a central role 
within the development of social science. The arguments that 
have ensued may be irritating to those who feel that such debates 
detract from the job of actually doing criminology, but since 
questions of validity and meaning cannot be made subservient to 
norms of production such irritation is futile and misplaced. In 
addition, in an area of research such as criminology, where 
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research may be used intentionally or otherwise as a guide to 
policy or social action generally, the teasing out of such basic 
questions also possesses moral and political force. 

There is, however, an alternative danger that criminologists 
forget their basic commitment to social sciences and instead 
become (perhaps second rate) philosophers, or even worse try 
and escape such difficulties by becoming mere ideologues. While 
being interested in basic methodological questions the majority 
of British criminologists have been aware of this alternative 
danger, and it would be misleading to suggest that recent British 
criminology has been exclusively concerned with issues of 
methodology. Doing criminology ‘on the streets’ has continued to 
be regarded as the central core of the subject. In the best studies 
this has been combined with an attempt to explore in real-life 
situations those very issues that have dominated the methodologi- 
cal discussions. 

The last two readings in this collection, by Sean Damer and 
Howard Parker, are two of the best recent studies that exemplify 
this tradition. While their subjects are rather different they share 
in common an ability to have regard to recent debates in 
methodology and theory, while at the same time talking about a 
real world and not solely an abstraction. Their strength is that 
they are believable —they are about men and women whom we 
recognise as social actors, just as we are ourselves. What singles 
them out for selection, however, is that while possessing this 
quality they are also able to explain how the processes that under- 
lie those methodological problems I have discussed — of meaning 
and politicisation — are created as social products. They demon- 
' Strate for us that those issues of theory and methodology that 
gave birth to the new criminologies were important enough to 
justify British criminology’s recent traumatic history. The justifi- 
cation is that such arguments and debates do make the social 
world and our action in it just a little more intelligible. 


The Present Position 


I hope that it is now clear that what has emerged out of the 
inadequacies of labelling theory is not a new criminology but a 
number of new criminologies. These new criminologies frequently 
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are mutually exclusive, and therefore criminology today presents 
a more confusing picture than was the case with traditional 
criminology. The self-confidence and certainty in the enterprise 
have been replaced by scepticism and doubt. Such differences 
and doubts are, however, located in disagreements over some of 
the most fundamental questions about the nature of social science. 
It was because the new criminologies were concerned with 
questions of this kind, that they were able to launch such 
powerful attacks on a traditional British criminology whose 
ideological allegiance had resulted in methodological and 
theoretical justifications being relegated to the status of implicit, 
and therefore often unexamined, assumptions. 

A fundamental, and at times radical, re-examination of 
criminological theorising has therefore been undertaken in Britain 
over the last few years. This has inevitably meant that much 
recent criminological writing has been about how to do crimino- 
logy, rather than reports of specific studies of crime or its control. 
One consequence of this has been that the new criminologies 
have sometimes been criticised for doing too much theorising 
and not enough empirical research. However, such a comment 
misses the point that once a theoretical and ideological paradigm 
of monolithic application is rejected, then the relationship between 
theory and research, action and ideology must be constantly 
treated as problematic. This may make the criminological enter- 
prise less secure, and certainly more difficult, but it reflects the 
reality of the relationship between that enterprise and the world 
it would attempt to explain or understand. The realisation of 
these problems has been the main factor in ending criminology’s 
intellectual isolation, and the strength of the new criminologies 
lies in the fact that they have succeeded in locating criminological 
work within the focal concerns of mainstream sociological theory. 
The solution to such problems will not, therefore, be unique to 
criminology, but will be a part of our attempt to construct a 
satisfactory social science. 


1. The idea of ‘piecemeal social engineering’ is discussed in K. R. Popper 
The Poverty of Historicism London, Routledge & Kegan Paul (1957). 
However, the philosophy of science which underlies it is most fully 
discussed in Conjectures and Refutations London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul (1963), and The Logic of Scientific Discovery London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul (1959) 
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Such a broader conception of the role of research has become even 
more difficult with the acceptance of the Rothschild Report. To be 
fair to Rothschild he envisaged his proposals as balanced by the work 
of the Research Councils, but does not seem to have considered the 
implications for a situation, such as that which exists in criminology, 
where a government department controls access to research facilities 
regardless of the origin of funding. See A Framework for Government 
Research and Development London, H.M.S.O., Cmnd. 4814 (1971) 


_ A further impact of the use of a model for research based on wartime 


experience was the resulting predominance of natural scientists as 
scientific advisers to government. As late as 1971 the only sccial 
scientist on the Chief Scientific Advisers Staff was one economist 
(Rothschild, ibid., p. 19 s. 56). In itself this would not have been par- 
ticularly important for criminology were it not for the fact that is seems 
to have encouraged a crude ‘scientism’ when approaching social 
problems. In the early 1970’s the British Society of Criminology was 
addressed by the Chief Scientific Adviser to the Home Office who 
clearly believed that the inadequacies of criminological research were 
due to a lack of application of the research methods of the natural 
sciences, and therefore proceeded to lecture on elementary methods 
illustrated by imaginary piles of sugar 


. See, e.g., J. B. Cullingworth The Politics of Research Occasional Paper 


No. 7, University of Birmingham Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies (1969) 


. See, e.g., The Civil Service: Report of the Committee 1966-68 (The 


Fulton Report) London, H.M.S.O., Cmnd. 3638 (1968), Vol. 1 pp. 9-11 


. For accounts of the setting up of both the Home Office Research Unit 


and the Cambridge Institute see R. A. Butler ‘The Foundation of the 
Institute of Criminology at Cambridge’ and T. Lodge “The Founding of 
the Home Office Research Unit’ in R. G. Hood (ed.) Crime, Crimin- 
ology and Public Policy London, Heinemann (1974) 


. The Introductions, by the Director of the Institute, to all the Cambridge 


Criminology Series publications stress these points, and list the members 
of the consultative committees set up for each research project. The 
book Robbery in London (by F. H. McClintock and E. Gibson, London, 
Macmillan, 1961) is described in the Director’s Introduction as a 
coilaborative piece of research by the Institute and the Research Unit 


. See, e.g., H. S. Becker Outsiders New York, Free Press (1963), and 


E. M. Lemert Human Deviance, Social Problems and Social Control 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall (1967) 


. See A. W. Gouldner ‘The Sociologists as Partisan: Sociology and the 


Welfare State’ The American Sociologist 3 (1968) 


. Introduction to S, Cohen (ed.) Images of Deviance London, Penguin 


(1971) 


. As the editors of the collected papers from that conference put it: ‘The 


British Sociological Association’s Conference might mark the official 
coming out of deviance.’ P. Rock and M. McIntosh (eds.) Deviance and 
Social Control London, Tavistock (1974) 

Young Adult Offenders, Report of the Advisory Council on the Penal 
System, London, H.M.S.O. (1974) 

See George Herbert Mead Mind, Self and Society Chicago, University 
Press (1934). A brief summary is given in Arnold M. Rose ‘A 
Systematic Summary of Symbolic Interactionist Theory’ in A. M. Rose 
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(ed.) Human Behaviour and Social Process London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul (1962) 

L. Wilkins Social Deviance London, Tavistock (1964). See also paper 
C. 5 in the companion volume 

Howard S. Becker Outsiders New York, Free Press (1963) 

Stanley Cohen ‘Mods, Rockers and the Rest: Community Reactions to 
Juvenile Delinquency’ Howard Journal (12) 1967: and C. 6 in the 
companion volume 


. See, for example, E. Schur ‘Reactions to Deviance’ American Journal 


of Sociology 75 (1969); J. P. Gibbs ‘Conceptions of Deviant Behaviour: 
The Old and the New’ Pacific Sociological Review 9 (1966); R. L. 
Akers ‘Problems in the Sociology of Deviance: Social Definitions and 
Behaviour’ Social Forces 46 (1967); M. Mankoff ‘Societal Reaction and 
Career Deviance: A Critical Analysis’ The Sociological Quarterly 12 
(1971). See also the relevant chapters of I. Taylor, P. Walton and J. 
Young The New Criminology London, Routledge & Kegan Paul (1973); 
and S. Box Deviance, Reality and Society London, Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston (1971) 


. Alfred Schutz Collected Papers, 3 vols., The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff 


(1971) 

See especially Aaron V. Cicourel The Social Organization of Juvenile 
Justice New York, Wiley (1968) 

For an early statement of the position of this group in England see 
P. Filmer et al. New Directions in Sociological Theory London, Collier- 
Macmillan (1972) 

See Cicourel, op. cit., and Harold Garfinkel Studies in Ethnomethodology 
New York, Prentice-Hall (1968) 

This can be most simply seen in the title of one of Cicourel’s recent 
books: Cognitive Sociology: Language and Meaning in Modern Inter- 
action London, Penguin (1973) 

H. S. Becker, op. cit., p. 173 

Ned Polsky Hustlers, Beats and Others Chicago, Aldine (1967) p. 144 
David Matza Becoming Deviant Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
(1969) 

An example of how this ‘game’ has important consequences both for 
the deviant and for the State in its attempt to maintain legitimacy, is 
provided by the recent history of Northern Ireland 

See, for example, R. Quinney The Social Reality of Crime Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. (1970) 

This commitment has been further followed through in Young’s 
attempt to develop a ‘working-class criminology’. See I. Taylor, P. 
Walton and J. Young (eds.) Critical Criminology London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul (1975) 

Paul Q. Hirst ‘Marx and Engels on law, crime and morality’ in Taylor, 
Walton and Young (eds.) ibid. p. 204 

I. Taylor and P. Walton ‘Radical deviancy theory and Marxism: a 
reply to Paul Q. Hirst’s “Marx and Engels on law, crime and morality” ’ 
in Taylor, Walton and Young (eds.) ibid. pp. 233-7 

Paul Q. Hirst ‘Radical deviancy theory and Marxism: a reply to 
Taylor and Walton’ in Taylor, Walton and Young (eds.) ibid. pp. 238-43 


2. The Significance and Interpretation of Replies to 
Motivational Questions: The Case of Sex Offenders 


by Laurie Taylor 
Reprinted from Sociology 6(1), 1972 


It is commonplace to observe that it is within the area of deviancy 
that we are most persistent in asking others for motivational 
accounts and that it is within this area that we receive the most 
unsatisfactory replies. The deviant who is so questioned will often 
produce an account which is found to be literally incredible. 
Alternatively, he may remain silent. 

Historically, social scientists have been anxious to find ways in 
which this muteness or implausibility can be by-passed, ways in 
which motives can still be gathered for analysis, even whilst the 
deviant remains unable or unwilling to hand them over for 
inspection. In some cases these solutions have implied that the 
deviant was not simply rendered unusual by his violation of 
group expectations; he was also marked out as a special creature 
by virtue of the way in which he was led to-act. (1) 

So, whilst a social scientist operating from this perspective 
might insist that the motives he himself provided when asked, 
for example, why he produced this or that hypothesis, had a 
claim upon the enquirer’s credibility, he would nevertheless deny 
the deviant’s right to make a similar claim, believing him to 
inhabit a behavioural world in which motives and the accounts 
offered of them lacked correspondence. Social scientists of this 
persuasion accord purely epiphenomenal status to the deviant’s 
' verbalized reasons, believing that inner drives, instincts, con- 
ditioned reflexes, internalized goals constitute necessary and 
sufficient motives for action. The task of the scientist is to 
operationalize these impelling phenomena without any help from 
the actor’s verbalization. 

This position is the one which takes the least notice of what 
the deviant has to say—it is of course primarily associated with 
psychological behaviourism and with the type of naive instinc- 
tualism which has enjoyed a revival in recent comparative 
zoological work. This does not mean that it is entirely absent 
from sociological texts. There is an all ready assumption that 
the citing of goals rather than drives, the substitution of means 
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for conditions gives significance to the actor’s motivational 
assertions. This is far from the case. The functionalist’s 
inventory of goals and means may be compiled with as little 
reference to, or dependence upon, the actor’s stated motives as 
any biological imputation of instincts and drives.(2) To acknow- 
ledge the teleological character of human enterprises is not 
necessarily to allow that individual statements above motives 
have a primary validity. The statements of individual actors may, 
like the official ideologies of the institutions within which they 
operate, be accorded only a manifest significance. A greater 
truth may be assumed to underlie them. Indeed, functional 
sociologists may pay less attention to verbal accounts than do 
psychoanalysts who share a belief in the distinction between 
manifest and latent levels of meaning, but who have in addition 
developed a set of techniques for the translation between one 
domain and the other. The neurotic must speak before the 
analyst’s interpretative system can work, however lacking in 
intrinsic meaning his words may prove to be. 

The behaviourist, the psychoanalyst and the functional 
sociologist may then all subscribe in varying degrees to the idea 
that what the individual says has either no significance, only a 
secondary significance or may be ignored without penalty in 
deciding why it was that he decided to act. 

Others, of mixed theoretical persuasion, would not so much 
write off what the deviant has to say but would rather try to 
purify the circumstances under which it was said, so that there 
might be less likelihood of his account being merely a lie or an 
excuse. Their concern is about reliability rather than validity. 
They therefore try to remove extraneous influences, to assure 
the deviant that no punitive effects will accrue if his answer is 
officially unsatisfactory. His anonymity and privacy are 
guaranteed by the researcher. If one then obtains a different 
answer under these circumstances than one receives in the normal 
course of social interaction, an answer which the actor would 
not offer up in court or to an audience of peers, then this is 
assumed to be because it is a more truthful one, produced as it 
was under socially uncontaminated circumstances. This position 
rejects what the actor typically says when confronted with his 
behaviour in everyday life in favour of the interpretation he offers 
in specially constituted circumstances. (3) 
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In all the perspectives that we have described, there is then a 
consistent scepticism displayed about the value of actors’ state- 
ments, particularly when they appear in the course of routine 
social interaction. This scepticism is not confined to the motiva- 
tional element in everyday interaction, in fact it extends to the 
whole area of talk itself. As Scott and Lyman complain in a 
recent article ‘the sociology of talk has scarcely been 
developed’. (4) Even symbolic interactionists who might at least 
nominally be expected to concentrate upon talk have interestingly 
enough concerned themselves more with meta-communicational 
problems, with the meaning of paralinguistic utterances, with the 
language of gesture, posture, and physical space than they have 
with what is typically said in conversations or chats. Indeed, 
there may be reasons for this meta-communicational interest 
which are not unrelated to our discussion above. For, after all, 
one aspect of communication about communication is that it is 
not thought to be so evidently under the actor’s conscious control 
as is the communication itself. Meta-communicational signs are 
more given off than given and may, therefore, be regarded as 
somehow ‘truer’ indications of the actors’? real purposes and 
intentions than are those communicational elements like his 
clothes and his conversation over which he is assumed to keep 
a more telling surveillance. The connection between The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life and The Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life is not confined to the purely nominal similarity 
between Freud’s and Goffman’s titles; it is also to be found in 
the emphasis which both books adopt in looking for errors and 
slips in social interaction as clues to underlying processes. It is 
' when things go wrong that we are said to glimpse the nature of 
man; embarrassment for the social interactionist and anxiety 
states for the analyst have a similar theoretical significance. They 
are occasions upon which talk breaks down, when accounts are 
no longer being given or being honoured. 


The Significance of Motivational Accounts 


Despite this widespread neglect of talk in general and of the 
deviant’s verbal accounts of his behaviour in particular, there 
has been for many years a tenuous thread of contributions by 
social scientists which has taken the actor at his word, which 
has insisted that we pay attention to what people tell us, for in 
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their statements may lie not only the necessary reasons for the 
continuation of the deviant behaviour but also the necessary 
(although not perhaps sufficient) reasons for the initial decision 
to act. More significantly than this, it may also be claimed that 
a study of stated motives provides us with important clues about 
the nature of the culture in which the individual actor is en- 
meshed. (5) In other words, these writers have been engaged with 
different degrees of generality in the construction of a general 
sociological theory of motivation rather than with merely 
correcting traditional etiological approaches to deviant behaviour. 

C. Wright Mills is now acknowledged for his pioneering work 
in this respect although his early essay and its later revision in his 
textbook on social psychology remained undiscussed for a long 
period of research into deviancy. (6) It is also unfortunate that 
only certain elements of his formulation have received con- 
temporary attention, and that therefore a restatement of the 
main points he makes is necessary at this point. 

In the first place, Mills asserts that statements of motive are 
fundamentally of a social character in that they serve to realign 
men with groups whose expectations they may have temporarily 
confounded. However, there is only a limited range of acceptable 
justifications which will be efficacious in any group and these 
may be adopted as we are acting; they may not so much be the 
original motive for action as motives adopted whilst we act. 
Once articulated, however, they become reasons for continuance, 
they ‘strengthen our will to act’. If we are not able to articulate 
such motives, then we may desist from the behaviour. Our 
vocabulary of motives is, therefore, an important internalized 
mechanism of social control. Different vocabularies of motives 
are tied to different roles and social institutions so that quite 
similar acts may be attributed to very different motives when 
they do not occur within the context of the same social institution 
and this diversification of vocabularies of motives varies from 
society to society, so that in a small pre-industrial village there 
may be only a small variety of motives consistently associated 
with particular roles, and therefore a high level of correspond- 
ence between the reasons a person gives for his behaviour and 
his ‘real’ reasons. In an industrialized metropolis, however, 
vocabularies of motive may be in conflict or there may be a 
spread of motives from one powerful institution to other less 
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powerful ones. In cases where we refer to unconscious motiva- 
tion, we may really be talking about meanings which are 
unverbalizable by virtue of their lack of previous articulation by 
others. This does not mean that they are fundamentally 
unknowable. 

Mills’s concerns are then with the functions of motivational 
statements, with their differential distribution, their impelling 
and deterring characteristics, their institutional attachment, their 
relationship to particular forms of society and their imposition 
upon other groups by the powerful. In later work we find some 
of these points being taken up and elaborated. In 1954, Donald 
R. Cressey tried to deal with some criticisms of Sutherland’s 
differential association theory by showing that it could be used 
in such a way as to cover compulsive crimes. (7) In the course 
of this defensive argument he draws upon Mills and also upon 
an article by Foote in order to show that motives are not ‘inner 
biological mainsprings of action but linguistic constructs which 
organize acts in particular situations, the use of which can be 
examined empirically’. (8) He then tries to apply this argument 
to compulsive crime, to behaviour labelled kleptomania and 
pyromania by arguing that these words are applied when the 
subject is unable to account for his behaviour in terms that are 
current, popular or sanctioned in a particular culture. In other 
words he takes up Mills’s view of unconscious motives as merely 
unverbalizable, although here the emphasis by Cressey is more 
upon the unpopularity of the account that could be offered 
rather than upon the sheer linguistic inability of the individual 
to offer any sort of account. But Cressey goes beyond Mills in an 
“important way by noting that individuals will readily come to 
accept themselves as ‘maniacs’, as automatically motivated or 
driven creatures, provided this view of behaviour is consistently 
offered to them as an account. So ‘a person might in some 
situations identify himself as a kleptomaniac, since that construct 
is now popular in our culture, and a full commitment to such 
an identification includes the use of motives, which, in turn, 
release the energy to perform the so-called compulsive act’. (9) 
The great significance of this development is that it allows us to 
consider cases where the deviant himself talks in terms of sudden 
urges, blackouts, and uncontrollable instincts. It is others who 
have led him to cite such motives, but most importantly it means 
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that he can now represent his motives to himself in such deter- 
ministic terms before engaging in the action or before deciding 
upon whether to continue it. 

Cressey’s argument suggests that mechanistic, deterministic 
accounts of human behaviour are in a way true, in so far as such 
matters as drives, instincts, blackouts, etc., do influence 
individuals, do push them towards deviant behaviour—but only 
(and of course this is the critical point) if the individual represents 
his desires to himself in these terms, and if, following Foote, he 
feels able to identify himself to some extent with the type of 
character who is typically described as having such motives. 
In a_ society where behaviourists enjoy a monopoly over 
vocabularies of motives relating to deviant activities, then indeed 
we can talk of the critical causal part played by conditioned 
reflexes in the commission of deviant acts. 

Whilst Cressey expanded that aspect of Mills’s work which 
was concerned with apparently ‘motiveless’ behaviour, Sykes and 
Matza in their 1957 article put forward a theory of delinquency 
which concentrated upon the importance of motivational state- 
ments for integrating social behaviour. (10) In other words, they 
took up, albeit without explicit acknowledgment, that part of 
Mills’ formulation which was concerned with the functions of 
motivational statements. Their empirical starting point was not 
compulsive crime but rather the everyday larceny and violence 
of young people. At that time the subcultural theory of A. K. 
Cohen was enjoying theoretical prominence in their field, and 
Sykes and Matza set out to show that the idea of a separate 
culture of deviant norms and values was untenable; they argued 
that there was a continuity of values between the deviant and 
the non-deviant world. They attempted to show this continuity 
by analysing the rationalizations produced by delinquents when 
they were apprehended. The link with Mills comes in their 
assertion that such rationalizations were not merely assembled 
after the act but in fact preceded deviant behaviour and indeed 
made deviant behaviour possible. As this made the very term 
rationalization inappropriate, they talked of ‘techniques of 
neutralization’. This is not the place to list these, it is sufficient 
for the present purposes to note that these techniques served 
the function of placing the delinquent before the act in some 
sort of alignment with commonly-held values and in this way 
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they eased his ‘drift’ into deviancy. This is not to say that the 
delinquent deliberately bent such values and norms, although 
Matza later admits this may sometimes be the case, but rather 
that he incorrectly understood the conditions of their applic- 
ability. (11) Nevertheless, examination of what he says shows 
his concern to relate himself by means of a motivational state- 
ment to the customary world. 

Scott and Lyman also began by expressing a functional concern 
with motivational statements, or what they prefer to call 
accounts.(12) But, although they provide a very detailed interac- 
tional description of the circumstances under which different types 
of accounts may be offered, and of the strategies which may be 
employed for avoiding accounts, they do not directly concern 
themselves with the significance of accounts for action. In fact 
their distinction between excuses and justifications very much 
begs this question. The distinction they make between excuses 
and justifications is not in terms of their relationship to action; 
they do not, for example, argue that excuses are constructed 
after the action and therefore have no causal efficacy whereas 
justifications may enjoy causal significance, by virtue of their 
invocation at the initiation or during the course of the action. 
Instead the concepts are distinguished in terms of a qualitative 
dimension. Whilst excuses merely neutralize an act when it is 
called into question, justifications ‘assert its positive value in the 
face of a claim to the contrary’. In addition, these writers fail 
to take account of the differential power of social institutions 
to impose their own definitions of the situations. Neither does 
their idea of society as made up of a variety of ‘speech 
‘communities’ add to earlier formulations. Indeed, it is a weaker 
description than that given by Mills, for although it allows, as 
his account does, that there are those who may belong to several 
communities as well as those who may belong to only one, it 
does not attempt to explain this differential involvement in terms 
of social development or indeed to explain the consequences of 
being a simultaneous member of two or more such communities. 

This brief survey indicates that only certain elements of Mills’ 
accounts have received extended discussion. These have been 
predominantly the functional and interactional elements. i} 
however, we are to further his intention of constructing a 
sociology of motivation, then attention must also be paid to 
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hierarchical, institutional, historical, and comparative considera- 
tions. 


A Case Study of a Deviant Group and its Motives 


The rest of this paper is concerned with an investigation into 
sexual deviancy which looks at four problems relating to the 
above discussion: (a) the range of justifications which are avail- 
for such deviants; (b) the role of others in determining which 
of these are principally acceptable; (c) the variables which restrict 
the acceptance or development of alternative vocabularies of 
motive; and (d) the significance of alternative vocabularies of 
motive for self-conception and future behaviour. In other places, 
consideration has been given to the historical and comparative 
aspects of vocabularies of motive (13) and to the different 
motivational accounts which may appear plausible for identical 
behaviour occurring in different contexts. (14) 


The Range of Available Justifications 


When sexual deviants are asked to account for their behaviour 
by others they display considerable consistency in their responses. 
This is true for different categories of offence—indecent exposure, 
indecent assault, and rape, and the consistency in the nature of 
the response does not seem to be particularly affected by the 
characteristics of the questioner. Sexual deviants appear to make 
use of similar answers in both formal and informal circumstances. 
Their friends will be told a similar story to that which is provided 
for the magistrate or the psychiatrist if, that is, any account is 
offered at all. In the latter case, the inarticulacy may also 
spread across formal and informal encounters. These generaliza- 
tions are derived from an extensive study of the accounts 
provided by sexual offenders in courts, by a study of case reports, 
by a reading of criminological literature containing interviews, 
by an analysis of biographies and autobiographies and by detailed 
interviews with institutionalized offenders. (15) The homogeneity 
of the response becomes evident when the accounts are contrasted 
with those provided by such other deviants as violent offenders 
or property thieves. 

A total of 94 accounts were derived from these sources. A 
preliminary analysis of these responses showed that the majority 
of them had in common a reference to factors beyond the 
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individual’s control. They refer to certain forces, elements or 
circumstances which are somehow extraneous to him, which 
impinge upon him often in a sudden or unexpected manner. This 
remained true even if allowance was made for the different 
contexts in which the responses had been uttered. It is possible 
to make certain subdivisions within this general group. Three 
categories appear to cover the range. 

Firstly, it may be argued by the offender that he experienced a 
breakdown in mental functioning at the time of the offence, that 
some sort of cortical disturbance occurred, a form of temporary 
insanity which rendered him incapable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. He was unable to contemplate the normative 
consequences of his act. The non-scientific elaboration of this 
account will refer to ‘blackout’ or ‘fit’, e.g. ‘I don’t know why I 
do it—something just comes over me—I have a blackout.’ 

A second approach which also deprecates the role of conscious 
factors concentrates upon the notion of inner impulse. The asser- 
tion here is not that the individual did not know what he was 
doing, but rather that he was overcome by a desire which literally 
compelled him to act ‘against his .will’., Cressey quotes a 
psychiatric account which restates this idea for three ‘compulsive 
thieves’. All showed an overwhelmingly strong instinctual drive 
which ‘clouded the function of critical faculty. They were unable, 
consciously, to resist, and they could not prevent the breaking 
through of strong desires from within which lead to stealing.’ 
Instincts are a favoured force in psychiatric accounts of this sort 
as are references to ‘id-domination’ or the ‘assertion of primary 
drives’. In more popular form, the sex deviant may refer to 
‘himself as ‘sex-mad’ or ‘over-sexed’. In the accounts which talk 
of inner impulse the actor views himself as an unhappy spectator 
during the operation of his own irreversible and uncontrollable 
urges, whereas in the accounts subsumed under the first category, 
he displaces himself further from the actual scene and denies 
himself even an observer’s role. 

A third category involves those individuals who cite defective 
social skills in their account. Here the individual suggests that 
he did not know what he was doing, that he stumbled clumsily 
into the situation, that he was really trying to engage in acceptable 
behaviour. ‘I didn’t mean to frighten her—I was trying to ask 
her to come out with me.’ 
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We can describe the above three categories as involuntary, 
the offender denies that he planned the behaviour which even- 
tually appeared—he did not make up his own mind to behave in 
a sexually deviant fashion, it was made up for him by a blackout, 
an instinct, a physical mistake. 

These categories do not, however, entirely exhaust the accounts 
which are offered. There remain those occasions on which an 
element of consciousness and control is involved in the account, 
in which no special processes are cited but in which the behaviour 
is placed alongside other familiar behaviour and justified in 
similar terms. The shift in these descriptions is from passive 
to active, from urge to desire, from cortical disorganization to 
cognitive awareness. However, the examples of these accounts 
from sexual deviants are limited and often they lack any develop- 
ment—consisting of statements such as ‘On the whole I would 
say it was because I like it, I think it’s a nice thing to do. Nothing 
else is as good.’ ‘I think I enjoy it because it’s against the law— 
you don’t seem to want it so much if you know it’s alright.’ In the 
case of the non-voluntary accounts, there is psychiatric and 
criminological literature available to provide some assistance in 
the construction of distinctive categories—standard texts speak 
in terms which have a recognizable affinity with the deviant 
accounts. But for these more voluntaristic reports, there is no 
such scientific support. Instead, literary accounts had to be 
resorted to for elaborations of self-conscious attitudes towards 
sexual deviancy. In this way four further major categories were 
distinguished into which it was possible to place the residue of 
the accounts provided by sexual deviants themselves. Only in 
literary accounts was it possible to find sexual deviancy regularly 
treated as a behavioural option which may be deliberately adopted 
by a fully conscious actor. 

The first of these categories—implicating the victim—is really 
an interstitial one in the sense that it lies between involuntary 
and consciously calculated behaviour. It is voluntary in that 
certain individuals appear to adopt a philosophy of placing 
themselves in what might be called dangerous situations—in girls’ 
schools or Scout troops—where excitement may ensue because 
of their proximity to potentially stimulating individuals and 
circumstances. Hemingway’s characters have sometimes been 
described in these terms. (Wyndham Lewis talks, for example, 
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of Hemingway’s typical hero as a ‘a dumb ox’.) Such heroes are 
very common in popular fiction; whenever the hired detective 
throws open his bedroom door to reveal the seductive nude 
blonde doll in the bed, whenever Bond attempts to fight his way 
through bikini-clad starlets, the dumb ox view of social relation- 
ships receives support. At a non-literary level, the view is caught 
in phrases which refer to women’s insatiable urges: ‘they’re all 
after it-—‘they’ve all got frothy knickers’— ‘just after her six 
inches’. The popularity of the view, the acceptability of the 
account, can be seen in the relatively friendly treatment which 
rapists are accorded in British prisons as compared to other 
sexual deviants. In fact, in the case of rape, where a unilateral 
relationship which is the antithesis of the dumb ox theory must 
be proved, there is a clear readiness to acknowledge the victim’s 
involvement; 47 per cent. of the rape cases investigated in the 
Cambridge study ended in acquittal. (16) 

The category is interstitial in the sense that some accounts in 
which the actor declares himself more acted upon than acting 
do not carry with them the idea of consciously exploiting a lucky 
situation, but rather of their unfortunate exploitation by others 
in a situation which they in no way engineered. 

A second group of accounts in which the individual clearly 
claims full consciousness may be labelled the desire for special 
experiences. Here the actor asserts that certain forms of sexual 
behaviour, whilst against established norms, legal or otherwise, 
are nevertheless especially desirable. There are two aspects to 
this position. It may be proposed that the anti-normative nature 
of the act is that which provides its piquancy. Colin Wilson, 
"writing about de Sade and Baudelaire, comments that such people 
share a need to believe that sex is evil, for ‘then there are more 
barriers to break through in the sexual act, and the sense of falling 
from one level to another is more exciting, more positive’.(17) 
This is not, however, the same belief which lies behind the second 
argument for special experience. Here certain forms of sexual 
behaviour are argued for on the grounds that they are better, 
truer, nearer to nature. Thus, Lawrence appears to argue for 
anal intercourse on the grounds of its special nature in this sense, 
and Gide campaigns for homosexuality because of its ‘natural- 
ness’. Neither are influenced by the sheer illegality of the 
behaviour. It is of course this argument which has been 
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commonly adopted by homosexuals who have collectively argued 
for more tolerance of their activities. 

The third group of accounts involves a consciously expressed 
wish to frighten or hurt. In so far as our culture has a dominant’ 
sexual motif, this is surely it. One writer reports the following 
conversation in a Soho bookshop. 


Customer to Proprietor: ‘Got any straight sex, then?’ 
Proprietor (apologetically): ‘Sorry, mate, it’s all got a bit of 
fladge in it.’ (18) 


The writer believes that almost all pornography in Britain has a 
sadistic theme, but this does not mean that the heroes of the 
stories express their predilections openly. In fact there are few 
references to intentions and desires, compared to the lengthy 
description of activities and apparatus. Freedman concludes her 
commentary on the exploitation of such interests with the 
question: ‘One wonders just what percentage of the male popu- 
lation can only contemplate sexual relationships which have 
their basis in the wielding of a whip.’ Whatever the answer is, 
there is not much sign that deviants feel able to justify their 
behaviour by reference to their conscious decision to follow the 
dominant trends in sexual behaviour in this country. 


Table 1. Distribution of Accounts Across Categories 


Involuntaristic Inter- Voluntaristic 
mediate 
Break- Desire Refusal 
downin De- Impli- for to accept 
mental fective cating special Wishto norma- 
function- Inner _ social the experi- frighten tive con- 
ing impulse _ skills victim ences orhurt straints 
Number 
of 41 12 12 6 i 3 5 
accounts 


Total allocated: 86 Unallocated: 8 


The final set of ‘voluntaristic’ accounts falls under the refusal 
to accept normative restraints. They are examples of amorality 
which stress the importance of allowing free play to human 
passions—the importance of violating any law, any norms, which 
get in the way of desire. In Blake’s words: ‘The road of excess 
leads to the palace of wisdom’, and again ‘Sooner murder an 
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infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desire’. Such statements as 
‘I behave without any thought at all as to the correctness—not 
even bothering if anyone should see me while I’m doing it’ 
appear in accounts of sexual deviants, as do comments like ‘I'd 
do it to anybody—it’s all a laugh to me.’ 

The majority of the deviant accounts fitted into one or other 
of the seven categories—three ‘involuntaristic’, three ‘voluntar- 
istic’, and one intermediate—which have been articulated above. 
Those which remained were too vague to classify definitively or 
they involved a blurring of categories. In all, a total of 86 state- 
ments were allocated. 

The breakdown of these responses according to category is 
given in Table 1. It seemed reasonable at this stage to conclude 
that the full range of common justifications for sexual deviancy 
had been covered by the seven categories. 


The Relative Acceptability of Particular Motivational Accounts 


Twenty-six magistrates were now confronted with a questionnaire 
which contained three accounts relating to each of the seven 
categories in order that their relative acceptability might be 
assessed. Each of the statements was selected from those referred 
to above, and the respondents were asked to rate each one on 
two seven point scales according to (a) how likely they thought 
it was that the statement was a true account, and (b) how likely 
it was that the remark would be made by a sexual deviant. The 
second question was included lest the distinction between what 
magistrates themselves thought and what defendants said became 
confused during the completion of the questionnaire. Each 
judgment was made in relation to three offences—rape, indecent 
assault and indecent exposure. These offences were selected for 
the questionnaire and for the initial collection of deviant accounts 
in that they allowed contrasts between so-called ‘aggressive’ and 
‘passive’ offences, between adult-adult offences and child-adult 
offences and between ‘serious’ and ‘less serious’ offences. 

The main finding was that the explanations offered by offenders 
were accorded significantly more credibility if they fell within 
the first three categories described above—that is those categories 
in which the offender did not assert any conscious control over 
his own behaviour. A total of 245 extreme favourable judgments 
(‘very likely to be true) were made, and these broke down pro- 
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portionately in the way shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Distribution of Extreme Judgments of Acceptability 


No. of extreme No. of extreme judg- 
judgments of ments of acceptability 
Category acceptability for each category asa 
of (‘very likely to percentage of all such 
account be true’) judgments of (N =245) 
Defective social skills 49 20 
Breakdown in mental functioning 40 16:5 
Inner impulse 38 2) 
Wish to frighten or hurt 36 14-7 
Implicating the victim 34 13-8 
Desire for special experience 26 10-6 
Refusal to accept normative 
constraints 22 8-9 


When the intermediate category (implicating the victim) is 
excluded, those accounts which imply conscious control over 
circumstances account for 34 per cent. of the extreme favourable 
responses, whereas those citing uncontrollable aspects account 
for 42 per cent. 

Now of course the readiness of magistrates to accept or reject 
explanations in the actual courtroom situation cannot be deduced 
from this set of responses. However, as the statements presented 
to the magistrates were similar in form and length to those which 
they would have encountered in court (indeed, some were taken 
from actual transcripts) and as they were asked to give replies 
based upon their reaction to such accounts if they encountered 
them in court, it would seem unreasonable to maintain that the 
preferences for ‘uncontrollable’ motivational accounts were 
simply restricted to the questionnaire situation. 


The Stability of Acceptable Vocabularies of Motive 


In the earlier discussion of Cressey, it was pointed out that certain 
types of deviants will readily accept the motives which are 
imputed to them; they will identify with the view of themselves 
as driven, determined creatures whenever they come to engage 
in particular deviant acts. They will regard themselves as special 
types of people. This degree of passivity in the face of definitions 
which deprive them of their sense of psychic continuity with the 
rest of the human race is not, however, maintained by other 
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groups of deviants. There are cases in which deviants who have 
been denied full consciousness of their activities have nevertheless 
come to assert their authority over their behaviour and have 
successfully challenged the imputation of alternative and more 
deterministic vocabularies of motive by powerful others. Thus, 
homosexuals who might have been prepared at one time to describe 
their behaviour in terms of inner impulses have moved towards 
the adoption of an ideology which insists upon the special nature 
of the homosexual experience and upon the ability of the homo- 
sexual to control and confine his behaviour to a limited range of 
individuals within appropriate surroundings. Similarly, the 
impact of existential psychiatry has been to allow to the mentally 
ill a set of motives which concentrate upon their behaviour as a 
chosen solution to a problem, rather than as a cortical aberration. 
Those who engage in property destruction or in violence at 
sports meetings have also been given opportunities to describe 
their motives in terms which do not carry the involuntary, mind- 
less connotations attached to vandalism and hooliganism. (19) 
The sexual offenders we have discussed above nevertheless 
remain locked within deterministic definitions. There may be a 
variety of reasons for this. In the first place, their activities are 
typically performed alone; they have no opportunity to meet 
fellow deviants in circumstances under which alternative 
definitions might be formulated. There are no rallies or public 
meetings at which indecent assaulters or pederasts may protest 
their self-consciousness. In prison, their status is so low as to 
make it unlikely that they will form close links with each other, 
unlike homosexuals who maybe enjoy some general popularity 
and a sense of collective identification because of the demand 
for their services. (20) The continued sense that control is denied 
them in relation to their sexual deviancy may also reduce the 
chances of their acquiring knowledge about that behaviour 
itself. (21) They have no companions to their action who can 
reassure them that their sexual behaviour is not the product of 
a blackout or a sudden cortical urge. Even the casual LSD user 
takes a friend along for his trip lest he perceive himself as having 
an uncontrollable psychotic episode rather than a controlled 
experience, although Becker’s account of the changing attitudes 
to the drug provides an interesting example of the way in which 
‘psychotic episode’ interpretations are abandoned in the face of 
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alternative accounts from personal or literary sources. (22) 
These interactional considerations are no doubt an important 
element in the preservation of the stability of motivational 
accounts for the sex offender. However, any extended discussion 
of this problem would demand that attention be paid to historical 
changes in the conception of responsibility, and to the benefits 
which arise for others from the insistence upon the sex offender 
as a special kind of person who must be abstracted from his 
community. And, in addition, the type of limitations which are 
imposed upon the sex offender’s motivational vocabulary by 
powerful others requires comparison with those which are im- 
posed upon such other weak groups as the very young, the very 
old, the maimed, the physically sick and the ‘feeble-minded’. (23) 


The Significance of Alternative Vocabularies of Motive for 
Self-conception and Future Behaviour 


Stanley Cohen and I have reported elsewhere upon research 
conducted over the last three years in a maximum security 
prison. (24) One of the findings which emerged from our investi- 
gation into the limits upon social interaction between notorious 
criminals was the occasional readiness of inmates to engage in 
some social interaction with those who had been imprisoned for 
serious sex offences. Older men who exhibited a ‘passive’ character 
might even become quite accepted members of the group. 
However, under no circumstances were the men prepared to 
extend their social interaction to include those who were con- 
sidered to have known what they were doing at the time of the 
offence. Unless it could be believed that the individual’s deviant 
act had been the result of a temporary involuntary impulse, he 
would be rigorously excluded from the group of ‘non-sexual’ 
offenders. This type of reaction, taken together with the con- 
sensus of agents of social control over the determining factors in 
sexual deviancy, suggests that it might be foolish to persuade the 
sexual deviant that he acted with consciousness and _self- 
awareness. 

However, Freud has provided reasons why this argument may 
be invalid. (25) Of course, Freud is talking as though the real 
reasons were unconscious, whereas we have adopted the view 
that the real reasons are more likely to be either unverbalizable 
or unacceptable, although they might well be described as 
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unconscious. Freud argues that once such matters become 
conscious, then the individual is forced to bring them into align- 
ment with other aspects of his character. So that a desire for 
sexual intercourse with young girls, for example, once made 
conscious, has to strike some type of psychical balance with, say, 
the individual’s customary belief in balanced power relationships. 
As long as the desire can be described as an uncontrollable urge, 
it can be allowed to exist as an alien element in an otherwise 
rational system. The individual does not have to come to terms 
with it in the same way as he has to come to terms with his 
belief in democracy, in justice, in charity. But, as Freud also 
points out, this new self-awareness may also encourage the belief 
that the deviant behaviour is much like other behaviour and that 
it should not be so labelled. In other words, the individual may 
be encouraged to argue that indecent exposure harms no one 
as long as the parent refrains from attributing some harm to 
their offspring who innocently and without initial anxiety reported 
such matters. 

Once the individual is allowed consciousness, he can consider 
himself as making a decision to act in a particular way. There 
is the possibility that he will revise his view of the world, that 
he will see his present behaviour as a reaction to a special pro- 
blem, not as some permanent physical defect. Whilst we demand 
that he invokes a blackout, that he regards himself as in the 
grip of ‘external’ uncontrollable urges whenever he feels tempted, 
the possibilities of change in self-conception are limited. ‘This 
is the way I am’ suggests immutability. ‘This is what I have 
decided’ introduces a possibility of change. It may be disturbing 
to some when ‘abnormal’ ideologies are increasingly articulated 
but at least we can argue with their advocates. Perhaps the more 
disturbing alternative is to go on accepting that a large section 
of our society is subject to sudden blackouts and irresistible 
urges over which they lack any control. 


1. The most sophisticated treatment of these tendencies in the history of 
deviancy theory is to be found in David Matza Becoming Deviant 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey (1969) 

2. This is a different criticism from that which declares that functionalists 
have selected the wrong goals or placed too much emphasis upon 
particular goals. The lack of attention to the individual’s own declara- 
tions of intent is illustrated in Dennis Wrong’s famous article ‘The 
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Over-Socialized Conception of Man in Modern Sociology’ American 
Sociological Review 26, 1961, 183-93. Wrong’s unhappiness with the 
customarily cited sociological goals leads him to propose other motiva- 
tional forces (variously called ‘strivings’, ‘drives’, ‘quests’) which are 
not derived from popular motivational accounts or indeed distinguished 
in terms of the control that man enjoys over them 


. This is a familiar position in standard texts on sociological methods. 


The argument is well countered by Howard Becker in Part I of his 
Sociological Work Allen Lane, Penguin Press (1970) 


. Marvin B. Scott and Stanford M. Lyman ‘Accounts’ American Socio- 


logical Review, XXXIII (1968) 46-62. One of the few non-American 
writers to have seen the significance of talk has been R. Harré, the 
Oxford philosopher. In a recent contribution to the house magazine of 
the British Psychological Society, he complained specifically of the 
failure of psychology in this respect: ‘It was Wittgenstein, I suppose, 
who said... that in language there had been forged exactly the instru- 
ment for getting to know each other’s thoughts, plans, feelings, inten- 
tions, worries, beliefs and so on. For psychology this insight amplifies 
the range of material almost beyond belief, since it opens up a vast 
store of accounts that people give to themselves as well as to others in 
explanation and particularly in justification of their actions. Far from 
inventing all sorts of ingenious ways of trying to find out about people 
by not asking them about their experiences, the Copernican revolution 
in psychology consists in getting them to give as much as possible of 
anticipatory, monitoring and retrospective commentary upon their 
action, i.e. to give accounts.’ R. Harré ‘Joynson’s Dilemma’ Bulletin 
of the British Psychological Society 24, 1971, 115-9 

Harré has come to his position from philosophy rather than sociology 
and does not take up the type of arguments developed by Mills and 
Cressey which are discussed later in this paper. He develops his position 
in a more philosophical manner in ‘Powers’ British Journal of 
Philosophy of Science 21, 1970, 81-101 

At the level of sociological theory, the significance of talk and 
rhetoric has been appreciated by Kenneth Burke (esp. in A Grammar of 
Motives New York, Prentice-Hall (1945) and by his principal disciple, 
H. D. Duncan (see esp. Communication and Social Order Bedminster 
Press (1962) 


_ This is well argued by the anthropologist, Paul Bohannan, in 4 frican 


Homicide and Suicide New York (1970) 


_C. Wright Mills ‘Situated Actions and Vocabularies of Motive’ Amervi- 


can Sociological Review V (1940) 904-13. Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills Character and Social Structure London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd. (1954) 


. Donald R. Cressey ‘Role Theory, Differential Association and Com- 


pulsive Crimes’ in Human Behaviour and Social Processes. ed. Arnold 
M. Rose, Boston, Houghton Mifflin (1962) 
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[This paper was originally delivered at the British Sociological 
Association Conference in 1971.] 


Introduction 


The subjects of this paper are phenomenology (2) and sociology, 
the general implications of the former for the latter, and its 
particular implications in the field of the sociology of deviance. 
These subjects call for a deeper and more detailed articulation 
of philosophical problems and perspectives than can be presented 
within the limits of this kind of paper. So the account offered 
here is no more than a preliminary sketch of the field. 

Ethnomethodology (3) is the most. substantive body of socio- 
logical work informed by a phenomenological perspective to have 
emerged in recent years. So the bulk of this paper is concerned 
to outline the ethnomethodological critique of more conventional 
sociological concepts and methods. The field of deviance provides 
a useful focus for, and instance of, this critique. However, to 
begin with, some account must be given of the basic themes of 
phenomenology, as a philosophical method and movement. 
Although our main concern is with the sociological wing of the 
movement, this cannot be understood in isolation from the 
philosophical wing. 


Basic Themes in Phenomenological Philosophy 


The basic themes of phenomenological philosophy cluster around 
two methodological imperatives. The first is contained in the 
slogan ‘back to the phenomenon’, and the second is contained 
in the slogan ‘show how the phenomenon is built up’. The former 
can be called descriptive imperative, and the latter a constitutive 
imperative. The meaning of these two imperatives can best be 
explained by considering the concept ‘phenomenon’. This concept 
refers to that which appears to be the case, that which is given 
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in perception or in consciousness, for the perceiving and conscious 
subject. The term ‘phenomenal given’ can be used as an 
equivalent for ‘phenomenon’ whenever the subjective reference 
of the latter term needs to be emphasized in the face of its more 
usual objective interpretation. 

The phenomenological context (4) provides no endorsement, 
as does the empiricist, for a deterministic account of mind and 
action in terms of gross physiological and environmental factors. 
Rather phenomenology takes the view that mind and action 
are intentional and not determined. The intentionality of action 
is a straightforward concept, familiar to commonsense, to socio- 
logical theory, and more recently to existential psychiatry and 
the post-war conceptual analytic or linguistic philosophy school 
of British philosophy. (5) To say that action is intentional is to 
say that men behave in terms of goals, projects, reasons, motives, 
purposes, and so on, that they entertain. This is related to the 
concept that mind or consciousness is intentional, which is perhaps 
less familiar. 

To say that consciousness is intentional is, according to 
phenomenology, to point to the fact that all consciousness is 
consciousness of something or about something. (6) We cannot 
conceive of consciousness in the abstract, unrelated to what it is 
about. Rather it is best understood as some relation between a 
subject and object. It is this relation that the concept of the 
intentionality of consciousness describes. 

Anything that consciousness is of or about is called an ‘inten- 
tional object’. This is necessarily a unity of meaning of some 
kind; for instance, at the most basic level we can always name, 
or give some kind of linguistic characterization to, what it is 
that we are conscious of. Even in the limiting cases when we 
say that we are ‘puzzled’, ‘unsure ’and that what we are aware 
of is ‘meaningless’, these also are intentional objects and unities 
of meaning. As Merleau-Ponty put it ‘we are condemned to 
meaning’ (1962: xix). 

The intentionality of mind and of action are clearly intimately 
related. Men act intentionally or purposively in terms of what 
they wish, believe, see, fear, know (or whatever) to be the case. 
Thus what is wished, believed, seen, feared, or known is already 
the intentional object of the prospective actor’s consciousness. 
The actor mind is no more or less than a subject pole in his 
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field of intentional objectivities. He lives in this field, amongst 
its objects. Thus a basic phenomenological concept is that a man’s 
mind is not ‘in’ some part of his body such as his brain. It is not 
‘in’ anywhere; rather man is ‘in’ his mind, in the sense that he 
lives, and is situated within, a field of objects that are meaningful 
to him. (7) 

But just as mind is the ground of action, so action is the 
ground of mind. The field of intentional objects of any subject 
is necessarily a social one, including the social realities of organiza- 
tion, rules, and other persons. The subject’s field is meaningful 
for him, but not created by him at his whim. Since it is constantly 
in historical flux and changes with or without his assistance, then 
the subject’s experienced situation is open to change and flux. 
Just as important, in the immediate field around him the subject 
necessarily interacts with others. The subject’s plans and projects, 
and their reception, modification, endorsement or defeat by 
others with whom he acts, inevitably change the way he sees the 
world, change his ‘state of mind’, and affect the field of meanings 
he sees himself within. 

The intentionalities of mind and. of action are, therefore, 
inextricably linked, and their distinction is something of an 
analytical one. Bearing this in mind we can now return to the 
two basic themes of phenomenological method mentioned earlier, 
the descriptive and the constitutive imperatives. 

Phenomenological description attempts to record the field of 
intentional objectivities, or meanings, experienced by a given 
subject or subjects. Further, it attempts to record the mode, as 
well as the object, of intentionality, the form of the subject’s 
intentional relation to objects as well as the objects themselves. 
Of course the mode is implicated necessarily in the object of 
intentionality, and vice versa. For instance, where the mode of 
intentionality is that of believing, the intentional object is that 
which is believed; where the mode is that of perceiving or fearing, 
the object is that which is perceived, or feared. 

Phenomenological constitution, on the other hand, attempts to 
reveal how meanings, the intentional modes and objects, are 
constructed by the subject. Naturally this attempt is dependent 
upon the prior phenomenological description. It requires an 
analytical manceuvre, taking the intentioning and meaning- 
constituting activity of the subject to pieces, and a constitutive 
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mancuvre, putting it all back together again. The description, 
insofar as it involves an identification of the subject’s activities 
and objects, already carries with it some analytical features. The 
constitutive move uses the description and the analysis to recon- 
struct the process by which the specific meanings, and types of 
meanings, arise in the subject’s mind and action. 

Such a reconstruction is easier to illustrate, and more relevant 
to sociology, in respect of action than it is in respect of mind. 
Thus, the actions in any interaction sequence can be related back 
to the views and understandings about the emerging situation 
held by the actors at different stages of the sequence. And the 
criterion of a successful and valid constitutive account of such a 
sequence would be in whether it would be possible to rehearse 
actors in terms of the account and to produce the same over-all 
consequences and results. (8) Ethnomethodologists and deviance 
sociologists such as Matza take over this recipe or cookbook 
criterion of a valid account from the phenomenologists’ impera- 
tive to provide a constitutive account of the phenomenon. (9) 
We will look more closely at their adoption of this criterion later. 
First some account must be given of the development of pheno- 
menological ideas in relation to the themes, of description and 
constitution, and of the intentionality of mind and action, which 
we have isolated so far. 


The Development of Phenomenological Ideas 


Broadly speaking the trajectory of ideas within the pheno- 
menological movement has described a parabola. (10) It began 
with a descriptive and existential emphasis, in the work of 
Brentano and the early work of Husserl.(11) It soared into 
metaphysical realms in the main body of Husserl’s work. And 
it came back to a more descriptive and existential emphasis in 
the later works of Husserl, and of Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, 
Heidegger, Schutz, and others. The continuity of the movement 
was sustained in spite of this break by the fact that Husserl 
himself had begun to re-orient himself in his later writing. And 
also his concepts of bracketing or reduction, and of constitutive 
accounting for meaning, were taken up and used in modified 
form by existential phenomenologists and even more significantly 
by Schutz. 

The main issues at stake between the existential realist and the 
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transcendental idealistic interpretations of phenomenology can 
be seen to centre on three points: 

1. First, they differ over what it is that experiences or is 
conscious of things; 

2. secondly, they differ over the nature of that which is 
experienced; and 

3. thirdly, they differ over whether, in the study of experience, 
experiencing activity can be analysed in isolation from the world 
of experienced and existent objects. 

Husserl, in his transcendental idealist phase, held the follow- 
ing: (12) 

(1a) It is ultimately the pure ego (or everyman’s mind in the 
abstract) that experiences the world, and that engenders the 
meaningfulness of the world for the subject. 

(2a) The pure ego, besides experiencing the mundane world, 
can experience the principles and deep structure of its own 
meaning-constituting activity. 

(3a) The third aspect of Husserl’s position was that the study 
of experience, consciousness, and meanings must ignore immanent 
consciousness and discover man’s meaning-constituting activity 
in its presumed mental deep, the pure ego, an abstract and self- 
contained realm. The procedure Husserl advocated for pheno- 
menological explorers of consciousness was called the ‘epoché’, 
‘reduction’, or ‘suspension’. It is aimed to ‘bracket-off’ the 
existential and real aspects of the intentional objects of con- 
sciousness. (13) If we are looking at a table, we can make the 
decision to ignore the existence of the table, and concentrate 
instead on a concept of the table as a ‘pure’ structure of meaning, 
having no existential implications, location, or context. This 
would serve as a rough example of MHusserl’s reduction 
method. (14) 

As opposed to this, existentially realistic phenomenology, in 
the main, took a very different line. (15) 

(15) First, it held that it is the mundane ego, and not the pure 
ego, which experiences the world. And the mundane ego is 
simply the ordinary organically embodied and socially situated 
self; a concrete person and not an abstract entity. 

(2b) The mundane self experiences the mundane world, and 
has no necessary access to any more ultimate or important 
mental realms than those of the immanent field the subject 
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experiences himself within. The world that the pure ego 
experienced was all too easily interpreted as a solipsistic one, in 
which there was the possibility of there being no other reality 
external to itself. The world of intentional objectivities in terms 
of which the self plans and enacts its practical actions has an 
intersubjective structure. It has at the very least the social struc- 
ture provided by a language, a fact which must ultimately defeat 
the most determined ‘reduction’ attempts by pure phenomeno- 
logists. 

(3b) The phenomenological study of experience must be 
oriented to a meaning-constituting activity that is socially and 
organically located and is actively related to a social and material 
world. 

While breaking with Husserl’s transcendental idealism, the 
existential realists like Sarte, Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty, and 
arguably Schutz, remained in contact with Husserl’s concepts. 
Husserl had advocated the reduction, or bracketing off of what he 
had called the ‘natural attitude’. Under the guises of investigation 
of the ‘perceived world’ (Merleau-Ponty), the ‘ordinary, everyday, 
taken-for-granted world of common sense’ (Schutz), and the 
Lebenswelt, or lived-world (Husserl himself in his later 
writings), (16) phenomenology turned away from transcendental 
reduction and bracketing. What was to be bracketed, and what 
Husserl had considered originallly to be marginal and uninterest- 
ing, came to be the focus of their attention and efforts. 


The ‘Natural Attitude’: A Focus for Philosophy and Sociology 


Before we come to the specific sociological area of the deviance 
perspective, some comments may be offered on the relationship 
between phenomenological philosophy and phenomenological 
sociology, particularly Schutz’s analysis of this relationship. It 
has already been seen that the phenomenologist concept of 
consciousness in the ‘natural attitude’ refers to the naive realism 
of everyday life; it refers to the pre-reflective and perceptual 
awareness of the ordinary mundane subject in the lived-world. 

The objects or phenomena in the lived-world are intentional 
objects or meaningful unities in relation to the subject. In its 
transcendentally idealistic phase phenomenological philosophy’s 
task of the description and constitution of the phenomenon 
required a bracketing of the natural attitude. In the turn of 
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existential realism, phenomenological philosophy stressed the 
description rather than the constitution of the naively real 
phenomenon for the situated mundane ego in the natural attitude. 

What Schutz enabled phenomenological philosophy to see was 
how the study of the natural attitude pointed unavoidably towards 
sociology. And further he showed how the study of the natural 
attitude could be constitutive as well as merely descriptive, and 
that constitution could proceed within the terms of reference of 
the mundane level, and not necessarily from the transcendental 
level. (17) Sociology was called for because it was a discipline 
that studied intersubjective facts about the lived world, at the 
same time as taking-for-granted its own congruence with the 
lived-world of its subjects. Once its congruence was clarified, its 
activity would be useful and informative for any more general 
philosophy of man’s existence and consciousness. 

Constitution of mundane meanings from within the mundane 
level, and not from the transcendental level, was called for 
because of the subjectivity of the latter level as against the inter- 
subjectivity of the former. The trick, as Schutz was to imply, was 
not to bracket-off and forsake reality so eagerly. The investigator, 
be he a variety of philosopher or a variety of sociologist, must 
seek to provide a ‘constitutive phenomenology of the natural 
attitude’, rather than turning immediately (or even ultimately) 
to the great labours, nominal rewards and solipsistic traps of pure 
phenomenology. (18) Schutz’s attitude to pure phenomenology 
was admittedly more ambivalent than this gloss would make it 
appear. He always thought of himself as a disciple of Husserl, 
but then so did the explicitly existentialist Merleau-Ponty. 
Similarly, Schutz often deferred to the ultimate Husserlian aim 
of founding and constituting all knowledge and all sciences, 
including the humanistic and social ones, in terms of transcen- 
dental subjectivity. And yet an examination of Schutz’s 
substantive life-work will reveal few attempts at transcendental 
analysis of the Husserlian model. 

Leaving this ambivalence aside for the moment, we can say 
that Schutz saw the relations of the philosophical and sociological 
dimensions of phenomenology in the following way. He appeared 
to distinguish between 1). pure phenomenology, 2). a constitutive 
phenomenology of the natural attitude, and 3). mundane sociology. 
Of pure phenomenology we have already had enough to say; we 
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can concentrate here on the other two. 

1). The constitutive phenomenology of the natural attitude. 
Schutz attempted to understand the common-sense world of 
everyday life by inquiring into how social realities are experienced 
and constructed by interacting subjects. Thus he began where 
Husserl had faltered with the problem of intersubjectivity. He 
asked what it is that enables each of us to experience a world 
which is socially structured, that is, which is fundamentally 
(although not necessarily immanently) meaningful in the same 
way for all of us. He indicated three dimensions relevant for 
tackling this problem: 

(i) The ‘general thesis of the reciprocity of perspectives’ 
involves two ‘idealizations’. (19) One of these is that of the ‘inter- 
changeability of standpoints’. Each of us operates on the principle 
that if he changes places with another person, then he would 
experience distance from objects, manipulability of objects and 
so on in exactly the same way as the other did when he occupied 
the place. The other idealization is that of the ‘congruency of 
relevance’. Here any ‘I’ presumes that any other he is involved 
with, in some: practical project or purpose, sees and understands 
the same objects as I do, and vice versa. We presume, until 
given evidence to the contrary, that ‘we’, him and I, share a 
common situation, sufficiently identical ‘for all practical pur- 
poses’. 

(ii) The ‘general thesis of the alter ego’ (20) was an interesting 
point, but more subsidiary than the foregoing. In it Schutz 
attempted virtually to reverse the usual tendency, in both amateur 
and professional post-Cartesian philosophy, to claim that our 
knowledge of ourselves is more direct and certain than our 
knowledge of others. Schutz states that it is just as reasonable 
to say that there is an important sense in which I know the 
other and he knows me, in ways that neither of us know our- 
selves. Thus, in communication, when the Other speaks and 
I listen, I am absorbed in the ‘vivid presence’ of the Other’s 
expressed thought. Perhaps I can finish a sentence for him, or 
supply him with an appropriate word, that he cannot think of 
himself. The Other cannot see his own expressions, nor catch 
his own thought as a ‘now-thought’. To do the latter he would 
have to make a reflective turn upon his own thought, and even 
then could not capture it in its immediacy. To do the former 
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he would need a mirror. 

At the moment that the Other expresses his thought, Schutz’s 
point is that I know him in a very different, and conceivably 
more direct, way than he knows himself. Of course, the same 
goes for me when I am the speaker, performer, or communicator, 
and when the Other is the listening and observing audience. 
Schutz puts this thesis forward as a ‘sufficient frame of reference 
for the foundation of empirical psychology and the social 
sciences’, and he proposed it in the same sort of manner as 
Parsons (in The Structure of Social Action) had given ‘pheno- 
menological status’ to the ‘action frame of reference’. (21) 

(iii) There is the fact of the socialization of every social actor 
into the use of language; but this was not developed very far by 
Schutz. His ethnomethodological successors have taken this 
dimension much further than he did. And indeed the most recent 
ethnomethodological work has begun to turn towards the kind 
of fields opened up by the language theorist Noam Chomsky. 
Such fields include those of the ‘deep’ as opposed to ‘surface’ 
structures of language, and of the ‘linguistic competence’ of any 
native speaker to generate, on the basis of such deep structures, 
strings, sequences, and arrangements of words that he has never 
heard or seen before. (22) 

We can, similarly, only mention in passing Schutz’s elaborate 
analysis and classification of the typifications and structures of 
the common-sense world. This substantive analysis was based 
on the theses of intersubjectivity mentioned above, and it indicates 
one direction in which a constitutive phenomenology of the 
natural attitude can be and has been developed. 

2). Mundane sociology. Until the constitutive phenomenology 
the natural attitude has clarified the modes of being-in-the-lived- 
world, Schutz allows sociology only a tentative status, a qualified 
validity and a suspect authenticity. Much conventional sociology 
remains, on this view, a documentation of common sense, under- 
taken according to unclarified rules of common sense. Substantive 
documentation and research in any field, including that of 
deviance, is almost premature until the rules which societal 
members (including sociologists) follow in constructing their 
realities and meanings have been revealed and clarified. But, of 
course, research will not and cannot wait upon such clarification. 
That being the case, the requirements of the phenomenological 
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critique of conventional sociology would be met to some extent 
in the following way. The investigation of substantive areas 
should give primacy to the revealing of the shared meanings 
people attach to their situation, and the rules in terms of which 
they interpret their situation. This at least would ensure some 
continuity between the more formal level of the constitutive 
phenomenology of the natural attitude, and the more substantive 
level of mundane sociology. In the absence of clarification on the 
more formal level, mundane sociology can respect the principle 
of intentionality, and of the meaningfulness of actors’ thoughts 
and actions, by documenting the actual common-sense meanings 
men give to their acts. 


Phenomenological Sociology and Methodology 


Much existing sociological theory and research has operated with 
an unclarified normative conception of the rationality of action. 
The model almost appears to be the ethnocentric one that, on the 
one hand, the sociologist believes that the research and theorizing 
activity that he engages in comes up to some norm of rationality, 
whereas, on the other hand, the activities of the subject he 
investigates and theorizes about must be understood by com- 
parison with rational types modelled on his activity as a ‘scientist’. 
Phenomenology cannot accept such a notion, and instead renders 
rationality and meaning problematic for sociology, a dimension 
of investigation, and not at all to be taken for granted. It is not 
Hobbes’ problem of order that ought to preoccupy sociology, 
but rather Husserl’s and Schutz’s problem of meaning. 

To render the actor’s meanings and rationality problematic, 
and furthermore to render the sociological observer’s meanings 
and rationality problematic, is an important step to take in the 
development of a critical and self-aware sociology. And it is this 
step that phenomenology implies for sociology. It means that the 
definition or stipulation of some normative and evaluative con- 
cept of rationality is inevitably a pre-judgment whether at the 
theoretical or empirical level. The construction of ‘ideal types’ 
means the understanding of social phenomena, not in and for 
themselves, but by evaluation and comparison with some extrinsic 
and artificially constructed norm and model. Schutz has shown 
how the sensitive construction of ideal types is an indispensable 
sociological tool; but the tool in the hands of Parsons, and even 
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of its originator, Weber, was insensitive, and relatively unself- 
critical. 

From the standpoint of phenomenological sociology, a funda- 
mental problem is how the observer transforms his observations 
of the social realities which he investigates and in which he is 
involved into sociological descriptions or explanations. What is 
the character of the process by which the observer takes the 
‘first order constructs’ used by members in constituting their 
worlds and uses them as indicators of his ‘second order con- 
structs’? What is the correspondence between the formalized 
second order constructs of sociological description and the 
intentionalities which accomplish the events described? The 
problem is that sociologists, like members, can only grasp their 
own and members’ worlds through the medium of common sense, 
communicated in its most articulated form in the typifications of 
language; every stage of a sociological investigation rests on the 
observer’s common-sense understandings of the social world of 
the world he takes as indubitable and known-in-common with 
other men. The assumption is that the decisions made and the 
meanings imputed were those ‘everyman’ would have made who 
shared the same system of relevances and stock-of-knowledge at 
hand (i.e. in this case the relevances and the stock-of-knowledge 
of the social scientific attitude). Unfortunately in conventional 
sociology observers’ decisions made during the research process 
rest typically on tacit assumptions about the social world which 
are presumed to be known to ‘everyman’. The non-problematic 
character of his own and members’ common-sense reasoning means 
that the sociologist’s accounts are common-sense accounts, as 
are those of members, and share the same status as members’ 
accounts as documents of practical reasoning. In this sense most 
sociology is the unclarified documentation of the researcher’s 
common sense and must be evaluated as such. 

Cicourel puts the problem in the following terms: 


‘The observer and respondent both employ methods for making 
the social structures of everyday life observable. The observer’s 
task is complicated by his own use of an assumed but unstated 
common knowledge in entering the respondent’s environment, 
sustaining the social relationship, posing questions, receiving 
answers, evaluating the respondent’s environment and inter- 
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preting the findings to others. The observer must also take 
into account how the respondent evaluates the interviewer, 
the questions posed, how he formulates answers, all within 
the background expectancies that operate for the respondent’ 
(Cicourel 1967: 62). 


The most intractable problem raised for conventional sociology 
by the ethnomethodological critique of Cicourel, Garfinkel, and 
others is the nature of the fit between abstract sociological con- 
cepts, which turn out to be convenient short-hand for subsuming 
‘large masses of unintelligible data’ (Cicourel 1968: 332), and the 
interaction sequences to which they purport to refer. In the event 
the fit is managed by fiat; correspondence is forced or is merely 
assumed. The concepts typically used by sociologists to describe 
assumed underlying patterns (i.e. class, status, role, norm, value, 
structure, institutions, etc.) bear an unknown relationship to the 
procedures used by members to accomplish events in the social 
world; such concepts are of ‘limited utility for specifying how 
the actor or observer negotiates everyday behaviour’ (Cicourel 
1970: 5). 

Cicourel draws an important sociological distinction between 
basic rules and surface rules; conventional sociology has entirely 
concerned itself with the latter with the result that we know 
practically nothing about how members assign meanings to 
events, themselves, and others. The basic rules are the interpretive 
rules through which the individual acquires and sustains a sense 
of ‘social structure’. Models or descriptions of the actor, of 
social structure, and social process which are implicit or explicit 
in conventional sociological formulations presuppose the basic 
rules and concentrate on documenting the content of surface 
interaction; moreover not only are the basic rules presupposed 
in these models but the procedures followed by sociologists in 
constructing their models employ these basic rules in a tacit 
unobservable way. 

The distinction between the two types of rules is analytic and 
in everyday activities the two are in constant interaction with 
each other (1970: 30); however, the basic rules provide ways of 
making sense of the world and attributing meaning which are 
fundamental for the construction and negotiation of a normative 
order. A major difference therefore between ethnomethodology 
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and conventional sociology is that the former inquires into the 
construction and maintenance of common-sense meanings, while 
the latter ignores meaning both as a topic and as a resource for 
investigation. Phenomenological sociology, by viewing meaning 
as problematic in any context of description, calls into question 
most of what counts as evidence and theory in conventional 
sociology. (23) 


Phenomenological Criticisms of Conventional Sociology 


There are a number of points at which phenomenology and 
ethnomethodology might enter criticisms of more conventional 
sociology: : 

1(a) The notorious lack of connexion and articulation between 
sociological theories and para-theories on the one hand, and 
empirical research on the other. 

(b) The gross inappropriateness and irrelevance of much of 
the rational ideal type construction, which is the major form 
used to establish both some such theory-research connexion and 
also some sense of sociology as interpretive (Weber). (24) 

2(a) Sociology’s aspiration to be an empirical discipline con- 
cerned to understand and explain real and existent social pheno- 
mena is not served by its largely ignoring the key fact that such 
phenomena are meaningful for both the actors and the sociologist. 

(b) Sociology does not attend, with anything like the necessary 
sensitivity, detail, and depth, to how meanings are constituted 
and negotiated by and between actors. 

3. Sociology has traditionally (apart from gestures in the direc- 
tion of a socio-historico-cultural ‘sociology of sociology’) been 
incapable or unwilling to make its own practices and research 
procedures the subject of research. (25) It has been incapable or 
unwilling to clarify its presumptions, its taken-for-granted know- 
ledge, its horizon and structure of meanings, its rules for 
generating meanings and for interpreting the meanings of the 
actors it studies, and so on. 

Phenomenology and ethnomethodology discover a theme and 
a problem in the necessarily intimate relation of the sociological 
observer-researcher and the observed actors in a common lived 
world of meanings. The criticism of conventional sociology, is 
not merely that it has never had the imagination to discover this 
problem, but, more important, that the problem is of central 
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significance for conventional sociological research methodology. 
Until it is tackled the value of most sociological research is in 
doubt, on trial, guilty until proved innocent. 


The Deviance Perspective 


What are the conceptual and methodological implications of the 
phenomenological critique for the study of social deviance? We 
shall argue that, although what we term the ‘deviance perspec- 
tive’ (26) has a system of relevances which converges with that 
of a phenomenologically based sociological approach, radical 
developments within the perspective will not be derived from its 
own resources but from a re-orientation derived from a pheno- 
menological sociological critique of its task. 

The deviance perspective is an emergent orientation which 
draws from the radically different traditions of structural- 
functionalism (especially ‘anomie theory’ and its subcultural 
derivatives), and symbolic interactionism (especially the emphasis 
on societal reaction, labelling theory, and deviant careers). (27) 
The perspective can also be seen as a reaction to the normative 
social problem orientation of both traditional criminology and 
much earlier sociology in which investigation was bound up with 
prescriptions for doing something about ‘the problem’. It is, 
therefore, an attempt to view deviance as a sociological problem 
rather than a social problem. The focus increasingly moves 
towards sociological ‘understanding’ of the phenomenon of 
deviance and away from ‘correctional’ perspectives which are 
tied in with practical social action programmes. 

However, in spite of this movement towards what Schutz calls 
the ‘scientific attitude’ and the concern with meaning, the 
deviance perspective appears to have reached an impasse in its 
development because of the conceptual and methodological 
limitations of the two traditions which it encompasses. The 
analytical focus on societal reactions to social deviance, found in 
the current emphasis on the labelling process and secondary 
deviation, (28) is somewhat uncomfortably wedded to the idea 
of sub-culture (derived from the anomie tradition and stressing 
structure). In terms of their underlying assumptions these two 
traditions should be viewed as oppositional rather than comple- 
mentary, but, for the practical purposes of getting on with the 
job of doing the sociology of deviance, syntheses have been 
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attempted. By embracing these two contrasting traditions the 
deviance perspective now apparently offers a general framework 
for viewing the phenomenon of deviance. The field is integrated 
practically by including study of rule-breaking, rule-creation, and 
rule-enforcement. From a traditional methodological perspective 
couched in terms of the ‘rhetoric of verification’ (29) all the 
perspective now requires is a more systematic documentation. 
This systematic or all-inclusive character of the deviance 
perspective, looking at the phenomenon from all sides, is an 
attempt to offer a unified orientation towards the phenomenon 
of deviance. 

But because it appears to emerge as a unified framework we 
must consider, firstly, whether this apparent unification rests on 
clearly defined rules for defining the field, and secondly, whether 
the limiting concepts of the perspective provide the basis for its 
fruitful development. We will consider each of these questions 
in sequence and at some length. 

Firstly, does the deviance perspective rest on clearly articulated 
rules for defining the field? The necessary precondition for the 
development of an integrated perspective on social deviance is 
the clarification of the concept of social deviance itself. A 
clarification would require a statement of the interpretative rules 
according to which sociologists and the members they study 
designate an act, event, or member, as deviant. How do members 
and sociologists decide that an event falls in the category which 
sociologists call social deviance? A series of specific difficulties 
arise for the deviance perspective when the answers given to 
this question by sociologists are examined. 

The boundaries of the interpretative field are apparently clearly 
predetermined by the terms ‘deviance’ and ‘control’. But when 
the work of those authors writing under the deviance rubric is 
examined, no clarified, held-in-common observers’ or members’ 
rules for deciding the occurrence of deviance and control are 
found; observers’ definitions and depiction of deviance rest on 
meanings which are presumed to be common sense and known 
in common by sociologists. The concepts ‘social deviance’ and 
‘social control’ then become sociological short-hand terms for 
grouping together ‘what everyone knows’ to be rule-breaking 
and rule-enforcement. But what is lacking is an attempt to 
specify the interpretive procedures used by members and 
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sociologists in deciding what events are to be included and what 
are to be excluded from the field of investigation; there are no 
rules specifying how the sociological concepts relate to members’ 
typifications of the events studied. Until we can describe how 
members typify some acts as deviant and how sociologists jump 
from members’ typifications to their own constructions, then we 
have no means of choosing between alternative descriptions of 
the same phenomenon 

These criticisms may be clarified by a brief examination of the 
approaches of some writers broadly representative of the deviance 
perspective. There are several recurring themes emphasized by 
writers in the deviance perspective in their attempts to place 
some limits on the area of study and to define it as a field of 
study in its own right. The differing ways in which these themes 
are phrased, the differing emphasis between authors, the variety 
of terms used to refer to what readers relatively sophisticated in 
sociological jargon would probably regard as the same pheno- 
mena, all point to the relevance of the general phenomenological 
critique to the particular area of social deviance. 


Recurring Themes and Definitional Problems 


1). Ambiguity. A theme common to most writers, and one that 
illustrates a fundamental point in the phenomenological critique, 
is the difficulty of deciding what deviance is; the very ambiguity 
of the phenomenon is referred to repeatedly. Cohen, defining 
deviance as ‘behaviour that violates normative rules’ (1966: 12) 
recognizes however that ‘seldom is the precise meaning of a rule 
obvious’ and, ‘it is also a fact of social life, and not just a product 
of sociology’s confusion, that there are obscure borderlands 
between deviance and confusion; people themselves are sometimes 
unsure of themselves and sometimes cannot agree on what is 
deviant (1966: 12). Erikson (1966) and Lemert (1964) have a 
similar difficulty, while Lofland, in the most systematic and 
integrated presentation of a deviance perspective in which he 
views deviance as one kind of social conflict, discusses ambiguity 
and the definitional problem in these terms: 


‘To be true to the character of his materials the sociologist 
must reflect ambiguity as well as more or less consensual public 
definitions. The point is here that there are likely, at any time, 
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to be acts and persons about which it is difficult to make a 
decision as to their deviance. By being attentive to such con- 
flict and ambiguity, it becomes possible to follow the dynamics 
of how items can come to be defined in terms of conflict other 
than deviance or can reach consensual normality (as well as 
how they can come to be defined as deviant)’ (1969: 22). 


Finally, Matza sees ambiguity as ‘implicated in the very idea of 
deviation’ (1969: 12). He recognizes that this members’ ambiguity 
in the concept of deviation inevitably gives rise to ‘difficulties in 
applying it to empirically problematic phenomena’ (1969: 12). 
However, the ambiguity apparently inherent in the concept does 
not prevent each of these writers from providing nominal defini- 
tions of the concept which invariably contain other unclarified 
sociological concepts, and then using it authoritatively to refer 
to a wide range of behavioural events. 

2). Rules and deviance. The kinds of behavioural events 
included as deviation by the writers vary according to the 
nature of their nominal definitions; some are very general 
while others attempt to be more precise. At the most general 
level, Cohen defines deviance in terms of ‘conformity or non- 
conformity to members’ rules. Most writers, however, prefer to 
narrow the field to more manageable proportions and the 
commonest way of doing this is to limit inclusion to activities 
which are formally banned on a society-wide basis. Thus most 
agree, either implicitly or explicitly with Matza, that there is ‘a 
phenomenal realm that is commonly sensed as deviant’ (1969: 12) 
and that the main definer of this realm is what Matza calls 
- ‘public ban’. Lofland more explicitly refers to ‘the existence of 
state rulings and corresponding enforcement mechanisms that 
provide for the possibility of forcibly removing actors from 
civil society’ (1969: 18) for defining his sphere of interest. Thus, 
although the terminology used (rule-breaking and rule-enforce- 
ment) would seem to widen the field of study considerably, in 
practice the deviance perspective ends up focusing on similar 
issues to the earlier ‘social problems’ school. 

3). Conflict and rules. The interest in the forms of societal 
reaction is evidenced by a further theme which some authors 
emphasize. Both Becker and Lofland are concerned with who 
decides what the rules are and recognize that there is social 
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conflict over creation and enforcement of society-wide rules; 
this immediately extends the interests of the deviance perspective 
into the allied field of the sociology of law and political sociology. 
The emphasis of both authors is on power differentials and social 
conflict over what is publicly ‘labelled’ deviant. (30) 

4). The role of common sense. It is worth noting that most 
authors, in different ways, recognize that common-sense under- 
standings are important but it is at this that they stop short; there 
are no indications in the deviance perspective how this common- 
sense world is to be approached by the sociologist and what 
relations his concepts should bear to it. The concern of these 
authors is with what Cicourel has defined as the ‘surface rules’ 
presumed present in any interactional setting and usually defined 
by sociologists in terms of ‘norms’ and ‘values’. (31) 


Methodological Shortcomings of the Deviance Perspective 


However, even at this level of surface rules, a failing common 
to all the authors is a lack of consideration of the central 
methodological issue of how sociologists are to ‘reveal’ these 
surface rules and what rules they themselves follow in relating 
these common understandings to their concepts. We take the 
central methodological problem in sociology to be that of 
demonstrating both how the sociologist constructs his explana- 
tion and how this explanation relates to the realities he investi- 
gates; this concern has been ignored in sociology. 

The recurring themes we have been discussing illustrate some 
of the most intractable difficulties of the deviance perspective 
when viewed from the standpoint of phenomenological sociology. 
The confusion about what the sociological concept of deviance 
is taken to mean, reflected in the acknowledgment of ambiguity, 
does not prevent its use as a short-hand term to refer to a wide 
variety of disparate phenomena. Having provided nominal 
definitions each author then assumes that his readers ‘know what 
he means and to what behavioural events he is referring when 
he uses the term subsequently; however, this is apparently con- 
tradicted by the recognition that what deviance is rests upon 
the common-sense understandings and definitions of the 
collectivity being studied. Unfortunately, none of the authors 
describes a methodology by which this realm of common-sense 
understandings and their own application of the concept may 
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be investigated and clarified; the ambiguity is in each case 
resolved by fiat. 

Given the emphasis of these authors on the importance of 
members’ definitions of deviance as the source of the sociologists’ 
definitions, the most surprising omission within the perspective 
is empirical data on members’ typifications of events which 
sociologists subsume under the concept of deviance. When 
members’ meanings are presented in an anecdotal way by, for 
example, Erikson, Becker, and Lofland, they are used not as 
source materials for investigating the construction of meaning 
but as indicators of ‘norms’, ‘values’, or ‘rules’. The nature of 
the articulation between the concepts and members’ meanings 
remains unclarified. Sociologists’ assumptions about the ‘obvious’ 
character of the fit between their concepts and members’ typifica- 
tions rest on their unstated systems of relevances and taken-for- 
granted assumptions about the meanings of the materials and the 
isomorphism of these with sociological constructs. Thus to make 
sense of the sociologists’ short-hand terms the reader has to fill 
in the details according to his own common-sense reasoning; for 
the reader to say he ‘knows what the author means’ he has to 
add a horizon to the bare theme stated in the concept. Whether 
there is a congruence between the reader’s horizon of added 
meaning and the horizon intended by the author is entirely 
problematic; it is problematic because the reader has no way of 
seeing how the sociologist made the leap from the members’ 
typifications to sociological constructs. 

From the point of view of phenomenological sociology, then, 
it is impossible to choose between the variety of differing accounts 
‘presented by the authors in the deviance perspective. Although 
accomplished by sociologists they remain members’ accounts and 
there are no criteria independent of the ways in which they were 
constructed for choosing between them. 

We now turn to the second of our main questions concerning 
the potentiality of the deviance perspective and whether its 
limiting concepts provided the basis for fruitful development. 
Attempts to provide a unified field of investigation by the 
amalgamation of structural-functional approaches to deviance 
and the symbolic interactionist approaches in themselves tend to 
close off the possibilities of development by providing a systematic 
framework for viewing deviance. Having provided an orientation 
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which attempts to be all-inclusive (by covering rule creation, rule 
breaking, and rule enforcement), the remaining task, according 
to the canons of conventional methodology, is to fill out the 
existing set of concepts (deviance, control, societal reaction, the 
labelling process, rules, norms, values, etc.) with illustrative 
empirical material. The perspective does not provide a closed 
system in the same way, for example, as the logico-deductive 
systems which appear to be attempts to provide exhaustive 
abstract classification schemes of social action. (32) But its 
limiting concepts (deviance and societal reaction) nevertheless 
can be seen as attempts to encapsulate systematically a distinctive 
field of study. By contrast, from the standpoint of phenomeno- 
logical sociology, concepts are generated from empirical data 
gathered by the sociologist in interaction with members and are 
always subject to modification and rejection; they do not pre- 
determine or limit what phenomena are studied and how they 
are studied. 

For example, put in its crudest terms, the social phenomeno- 
logical problem of understanding what sociologists call ‘the 
labelling process’ is quite different to collecting data which are 
claimed by sociologists to ‘illustrate’ and ‘verify’ the concept. 
To clarify the human meaning of ‘the labelling process’ would 
require, firstly, investigation of the background relevances and 
taken-for-granted assumptions of the sociologists who select out 
certain phenomena as indicators of the concept. Do sociologists 
share common rules in their use of the concept and if so what 
are they? A second question would ask whether the term was a 
members’ term or simply a sociological construct. Do members 
actually refer to ‘the labelling process’ (and if so, to refer to 
what kinds of experience) or is the sociologist using this term 
as a short-hand term for grouping together different phenomena? 
Stemming from this would be the question, what accounts do 
members give of those phenomena subsumed by sociologists under 
the term ‘labelling process’? 

Concepts like ‘societal reaction’ point to empirical issues 
ignored by traditional criminology, but do not take us much 
further in the understanding of these issues both because of their 
generality and because of unknown properties that enter in their 
use by sociologists. The way out of this impasse both in the field 
of deviance and in other areas of sociological investigation is, as 
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Cicourel says ‘. . . to develop a theoretical apparatus that would 
explain and generate everyday behaviour’ (1968: 332). Until we 
at least partially understand how members make intersubjective 
sense of their worlds and accomplish social interaction, conven- 
tional sociological descriptions will remain vague short-hand 
accounts which rely on the reader filling in unstated common- 
sense meanings for their comprehension. 

The development of a sociology of everyday life, grounded in 
Schutz’s descriptions of the constitution of the natural attitude, 
has been commenced by the ethnomethodologists. Their dual 
concerns with the formal properties or basic rules underlying 
the construction of social meanings and the role of common- 
sense reasoning in the creation of sociological interpretations 
relate directly to the sociological analysis of deviance. A descrip- 
tive clarification of members’ concepts is fundamental to a 
constructive phenomenology of the natural attitude. In relation 
to concepts such as deviance, control, rule, or value, this would 
require the extensive documentation of both members’ common- 
sense ways of typifying phenomena included by sociologists under 
such concepts, and also the explication by. sociologists of how 
they recognize the phenomena fitting the concept. The inter- 
actional context of such documentation would also have to be 
specified for adequate clarification; thus the biographical situa- 
tions of both members and sociologists, viewed in terms of their 
systems of relevances, stocks of knowledge, taken-for-granted 
assumptions, and their recipes for handling the contexts, would 
have to be described. 

Apart from the general clarification of the dimensions of the 
' Natural attitude little work of direct relevance to the concepts 
of the deviance perspective has yet keen undertaken. Cicourel’s 
work on the organization of juvenile justice can be seen as a 
contribution to both ethnomethodology and mundane sociology. 
For example, in his concern with the rules followed in trans- 
forming conversations and observations into documents later 
used as ‘correct depictions’ of ‘what happened’ Cicourel con- 
tributes to our understanding of the constitutions of the natural 
attitude; in the same study there is much material relevant to 
the understanding of the substantive issues of delinquency and 
social control. Thus the descriptions of police and probation 
officers’ background expectancies is a contribution to the 
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mundane sociology of deviance. 

The work of Peter McHugh provides two further examples of 
the clarification of relevant concepts. First, he has provided an 
analytical distinction of two common-sense rules which members 
follow in designating an act as either deviant or conforming. (33) 
The exhaustiveness and validity of the rules he proposes remain 
problematic, but his concern with common-sense imputations 
points the way for further developments in investigating the rules 
followed by practical activities. 

A second study by McHugh clarifies a concept which is assumed 
to have some general explanatory usefulness in sociology but 
which is used with a looseness and arbitrariness that severely 
restricts its value. The concept of ‘anomie’ has been of central 
importance to the structural functional strand of the deviance 
perspective and yet there is an absence of any clear sociological 
rules for its application to particular events or situations. It is 
used with such generality that its empirical utility remains 
marginal. In a replication of a laboratory experiment by 
Garfinkel, McHugh (1968) defines anomie (disorder) in terms of 
members’ rules for assigning intelligibility and purpose to an 
interaction, and produces anomic situations in the laboratory, 
in so doing he is able to clarify the elements of interaction and 
the meaning-giving process out of which a situation of member- 
defined anomie emerges. Of particular importance is the careful 
way he states his assumptions at every stage of the project, 
making it possible for the reader to see how he moves from 
members’ typification to sociological concepts. The empirical 
meaning of the concept of anomie, the rules for sociological use 
of the term, and the ways in which it relates to members’ realities, 
which emerge from McHugh’s study, call into question its 
unclarified and vague usage in conventional sociology. Indeed, 
the relevance of its common use for describing situations which 
are said to call forth deviant responses must be called into 
question. 

The processes of concept clarification and exploration of the 
natural attitude have only just begun in ethnomethodology, (34) 
but the work so far undertaken leads to a rejection of conven- 
tional sociological methodology and interpretation. The sources 
of an alternative perspective are to be found in some of the work 
cited here. 
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Mundane Sociology and Social Deviance 


At the level of mundane sociology, the sociological problems 
tend to centre on content rather than form and the interests are 
directed typically towards particular areas of social life. In study- 
ing substantive areas the aim of phenomenological sociology is 
the clarification of the particular human projects under study. 
Continuity with the findings of the phenomenology of the natural 
attitude is ensured by mundane sociology’s focus on social mean- 
ings and the adherence to Schutz’s postulate of adequacy. Thus 
the adequate description of the content of the meaning structures 
which typify particular interactional contexts is the aim of this 
level of analysis. 

The question of what counts as ‘adequate sociological descrip- 
tion’ must also be raised. In the phenomenological perspective 
the question of validation hinges on what constitutes ‘members’ 
competence’. One way of formulating this criterion can be found 
in Goodenough’s definition of a society’s culture. This consists 
of: 


“Whatever it is one has to know or believe in order to operate 
in a manner acceptable to its members and do so in any role 
that they accept for any one of themselves.’ (1964: 36) 


The unachievable ideal of substantive sociological description 
then becomes the derivation of the socially shared knowledge 
which would be essential for any member to demonstrate his 
competence as a member. Schutz’s remarks on the construction 
of ‘personal ideal types’ point the way in to this kind of investiga- 
tion, although the practical methodological implementations of 
‘this approach have only just begun.’ (35) 

The main problem for the sociologist is to decide at what point 
his descriptions meet the criterion of competence; this can only 
be ascertained by developing ways of setting off sociologists’ 
accounts against members’ accounts of the same phenomena. 
The problem is thus to develop methodologies which will 
facilitate the reconstruction of the recipes and ‘cookbook know- 
ledge’ necessary for members to demonstrate their competence. 

Within the field of social deviance there are very few studies 
which either explicitly adopt this framework or implicitly 
approach it in terms of their interests and methodologies. In the 
following studies the authors have either explicitly followed the 
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methodological directives of phenomenological sociology or 
provide the kind of data and methodologies which are contingent 
to the phenomenological approach. 

In relation to delinquency, apart from Cicourel’s study, the 
work of Carl Werthman is contingent to the methodologies and 
interests of phenomenological sociology. (36) Werthman takes 
meaning as his central problem, and through extensive inter- 
viewing and observation he is able to build up descriptions of 
the typifications which characterize the contrasting perspectives 
of gang members and police. Moreover by presenting large 
amounts of material from his interviews the reader’s task of 
establishing the connexions between the author’s concepts and 
the manifest data is facilitated. Even here, however, the strict 
methodological requirements of phenomenological sociology are 
not followed, so that the observer’s background expectancies are 
rarely made explicit. 

Little work in the field of crime adopts this framework. 
Sudnow’s short article, in which he investigates the emergence 
of typifications in the ‘plea bargaining’ process, illustrates the 
importance of analysing commonsense reasoning for understand- 
ing the administration of criminal justice. He shows how the 
abstract categories of the criminal law are routinely transformed 
into common-sense categories through which the participants 
negotiate the organization’s business; in turn he demonstrates 
how the nature of these commonsense categories is closely related 
to the organizational positions of the participants. The article is 
too short for an adequate presentation of either the observer’s 
background expectancies or the material on which he bases his 
interpretation. (37) In a different way the work of David Maurer 
is directly contingent to the concerns of phenomenological 
sociology; although clearly not done from within an explicitly 
phenomenological perspective his investigations illustrate the 
richness of the potential data on argot and language use in the 
field of crime and deviance. Given the centrality of the problem 
of language to the phenomenological perspective Maurer’s 
thorough descriptions point the way to one style of clarification 
of, for example, the concept of subculture. Viewing subcultures 
as finite speech communities and defining their boundaries accord- 
ing to members’ own language usage and definitions would seem 
to meet the criterion of adequacy more satisfactorily than 
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structural functional approaches. (38) 

A paper by Alan Sutter on drug use illustrates both the 
methodological value of trying to meet. the postulate of adequacy 
and, also, how grounding an interpretation at the level of meaning 
can call into question the relevance of existing concepts for 
understanding social phenomena. By focusing on drug users’ 
and addicts’ own experiences and on the nature of the selective 
processes into and out of the drug community, he shows the 
inappropriateness of the retreatist or double failure hypothesis; 
similarly he calls into question the idea of homogeneity which is 
built into the concept of subculture. Methodologically his work 
is valuable in showing how it is possible to attempt validation 
at the intentional level; he checked the authenticity of his informa- 
tion by submitting it to panels of drug users and by getting them 
to read the research reports. Such a procedure can be used both 
as a validation technique and as a way of collecting more informa- 
tion. (39) 

Two studies of suicide are explicitly derived from the 
phenomenological perspective. Douglas’ radical critique of the 
conventional sociological mode of explaining suicide phenomena 
directs attention to the processes of meaning-construction; the 
two major problematic phenomena for the sociologists are the 
meanings the suicidal person attaches to his act and the meanings 
attached to this act by others, especially by the compilers of 
official records. Douglas (1967) offers a variety of suggestions as 
to how the sociologists can approach these phenomena. A study 
by Jacobs complements the work of Douglas, and is interesting 
methodologically in its restriction to the manifest statements con- 
-tained in suicide notes. By treating the verbalizations contained 
in the notes as explicit references to their authors’ intent he 
derives six categories which typify the intentions of Suicides; the 
categories are placed within the context of a general formulation, 
centring on the notion of trust violation for understanding the 
phenomenon of suicide (Jacobs 1967). 

We suggest that these studies are concerned both substantively 
and, to a lesser extent, methodologically, with the kinds of issues 
relevant to the development of a phenomenologically oriented 
sociology of deviance. However, fruitful development in a re- 
oriented sociology of deviance can only come through close liaison 
with the emerging sociology of everyday life. (40) 
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Thus the main import of the phenomenological critique is to 
eradicate the conventional distinction in sociology between theory 
and research. Methodology, viewed as the way sociologists con- 
struct a description or explanation, is the central problem, and 
a major part of this problem is to treat as problematic the 
sociologists’ own common-sense understandings. It is possible to 
give an infinite number of accounts of the social world and any 
event in it and conventional sociological accounts are 
unrecognized glosses of common-sense accounts because they do 
not treat commonsense as problematic. The ethnomethodologists, 
by inquiring into commonsense, are aware of and help to clarify 
the limits of sociological interpretation. Cicourel states this 
awareness in the following way: 


‘In recognizing that we can generate only different glosses of 
our experiences, the ethnomethodologists try to underscore the 
pitfalls of viewing indexical expressions as if they could be 
repaired and thus transformed into context-free objective 
statements.’ (1971) (41) 


The problem is, then, to make sociological sense of members’ 
accounting procedures; the analysis of natural language use in 
conversation, natural language documents as members’ accounts, 
and ethnographic observation of interaction settings provide the 
areas of empirical interest for the phenomenological sociologist. 
Members’ accounts and sociologists’ accounts are treated as both 
topics and resources in the generation of sociological interpre- 
tations. 


Postscript 


In the four years that have elapsed since we wrote this paper, 
our conception of Phenomenology, Sociology and the Study of 
Deviance and their relationships has changed sufficiently, together 
with the balance of our interest in them, to warrant notifying 
the reader of that effect. In the paper, we drew heavily on the 
work of Schutz and Cicourel in order to raise general questions 
of approach and method for what seemed then to be becoming 
a forum for a general critique of conventionally understood 
sociology. The forum was the study of deviance as a social 
phenomenon, and we wanted to point out that the ‘deviance 
perspective’ was incapable of generating a critique of the 
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scientistic pretensions and practices of sociology per se unless it 
turned to give serious attention to non-positivist principles and 
forms of theorizing, in particular phenomenology. Even if our 
understanding of phenomenology had stayed the same the paper 
would still have required re-writing and re-reading in the light 
of changes within the field of study of deviance —an increasing 
resort of deviance theorists to Marxist and neo-Marxist forms of 
argument and forms of political and social activism being one 
notable development. But our understanding has changed also, 
which would make such a re-writing a more difficult endeavour. 
To put the matter more cryptically and naively than it really can 
be put in the paper we opposed a positivist sociology of deviance 
by proposing a deviant form of positivism. We would now argue 
that it is possible to see much of Schutz’s and Cicourel’s work, 
and thus our use of it, as an unspoken display of science as the 
paradigm of intellectual community and of descriptivism and 
literalism as the paradigms of rational speech and of the being- 
in-language of such a community. We no longer see our analytic 
problem in the way that we explicated it in the paper, which was 
how to renew scientific community through. the endorsement and 
propagation of our theoretical deviance. Our problem now is not 
our deviance from, but perhaps our defiance of, science and its 
paradigms of community, rationality and language, which are 
critical, in every sense of that term, for modern society and 
sociality. Some idea of how we would now re-think the paper 
can be found in our recent treatment of conventional notions of 
social class and stratification in Problems of Reflexivity and 
Sociological Inquiry (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975, by Barry 
Sandywell, David Silverman, Maurice Roche, Paul Filmer and 
Mike Phillipson) to which we refer interested readers. 


1. We would like to thank David Walsh for his comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. Needless to say, he is not responsible for the faults 
of the finished product 

2. The most comprehensive account of phenomenological ideas is given in 

Spiegleberg (1960-69) 

. See Garfinkel (1967) 

4. For a sensationalistic empiricist account of science which influenced 
Husserl’s phenomenology, see March (1914). Husserl also had a high 
regard for Hume, in spite of his criticism of him: see Husserl (1970: 
Vol. 1: Investigation 2: Ch. 5) 
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. On existential psychiatry see May et al. (1959). Examples of the con- 


ceptual analytic endorsement of intentionality can be found in Winch 
(1958), Peters (1958), Melden (1961), and Hampshire (1958) 


. For short discussions of this concept see Husserl (1931: Section 84: 


241-4), Gurwitsch (1966: Ch. 7), and Pivcevic (1970: Ch. 4) 


. This concept would also appear to be basic to Mead’s symbolic inter- 


actionist perspective of mind, self, and society (1962: Part II: Sections 
15 and 17) 


. See the discussion of validity at the intentional level on p. 154, and 


Goodenough (1964) 


. Regarding the criterion of what he calls ‘any good naturalist descrip- 


tion’, see Matza (1969: 110) 

To mix metaphors, the reader need hardly be reminded that in this 
section we are attempting to fix simple labels on extremely large and 
complex intellectual animals. The gist of our criticism of Husserl’s 
transcendental idealism is that it is either otiose or grandiose. It is 
otiose when the term ‘transcendental ego’ means no more than the 
mundane ego in a reflective and scientific posture, or when it means 
that the ordinary man is an entity which can transcend itself and its 
situation, an entity which becomes and has possibilities. It is grandiose 
when it is linked with a totally presuppositionless position, and with 
Husserl’s aspiration to found a science of philosophy on which all 
science and philosophy could be based. We are not suggesting that 
phenomenologists will not gain from a reading of Husserl. However, 
this reading must be a critical one, perhaps in the light of the kind of 
criticisms we have, too briefly, indicated here 

A short but authoritative account of Brentano’s work, particularly 
regarding his introduction of the term ‘intentionality’ and his concept 
of a ‘descriptive phenomenological psychology’ is contained in 
Rancurello (1968). On the early Husserl, particularly his relationship 
to Frege’s philosophy of mathematics and number, see Pivcevic (1970: 
Ch. 2) 

Cf. Husser!] (1931) 

Cf. Husserl (1931: Sections 31-4; and passim) 

For a vivid contrast between Husserl’s and the existentially realistic 
Sartre’s perspectives on the experience of physical objects (in this case 
trees) see Husserl (1931: Section 88: 258-9) and Sartre (1965: 182) 


. See, for example, Merleau-Ponty (1962), Sartre (1966), and Luijpen 


(1963) 

Cf, Merleau-Ponty (1962), Schutz (1964-7), and Husserl (1965) 

Schutz on the phenomenology of the social world (1967: Ch. 2: 45-96) 
Cf, Schutz (1964: Vol. 1: 149); ‘The empirical social sciences will find 
their true foundation not in transcendental phenomenology, but in the 
constitutive phenomenology of the natural attitude’ 

Cf. Schutz (1964: Vol. 1: 11-12 and 315-16) 

Cf. Schutz (1964: Vol. 1: 172-5) 

Cf. Schutz (1964: Vol. 1: 175) and Parsons (1937: 733) 

For a relatively non-technical development of these themes see 
Chomsky (1966 and 1968) 

See Cicourel (1964) for the most trenchant critique of conventional 
sociological procedures of investigation 

Cf. Weber (1949) 

Cf. for instance, Nisbet (1966), or most recently Gouldner (1971) 
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26. The term ‘deviance perspective’ is used as a shorthand term for 
grouping together a variety of convergent ways of viewing something 
called social deviance. This is not to suggest that they are identical but 
that they share similar concerns; indeed a main problem of these views 
or perspectives on deviance is just their lack of agreement on what 
counts as deviance. This point is expanded shortly 

27. See Cohen (1965: 10) for an attempt to synthesize the two traditions. 
and also Cohen (1966) 

28. These have been formulated in contrasting but ultimately similar ways 
by Becker, Erikson, Wilkins, and Lemert (his valuable critique of 
Merton notwithstanding) which stress social processes 

29. This term is taken from Glaser & Strauss (1967) 

30. See Lofland (1969: 19) and Becker (1963: 15-8) 

31. See Cicourel (1970) 

32. E.g. Parsons (1951) and Blau (1964) 

33. He calls these rules ‘conventionality’ (the act which might have been 
otherwise) and ‘theoreticity’ (the actor knows what he is doing). See 
McHugh (1970) 

34. Cf. Douglas (1971) 

35. The clearest statement of this approach is to be found in Scott (1968). 
See Schutz’s discussion on criteria for constructing and evaluating 
sociological interpretations (1964: Vol. 1: 43-4) 

36. See Werthman (1967: 155), and also Werthman and Piliavin (1967) 

37. Sudnow (1965); for an excellent ethnomethodological study by Sudnow 
not in the field of deviance, see his Passing On (1967) 

38. Maurer (1964 and 1962) 

39. Sutter (1969) 

40. Cf. Douglas (1971) and Filmer et al. (1972) 

41. Cf. also Garfinkel and Sacks (1970) 
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4. Drugtaking, Reaction and the Subterranean World 
of Play 


by Jock Young 


Reprinted, in abridged form, from The Drug- 
taker: The Social Meaning of Drug Use London, 
Paladin (1971) Chaps. 5, 6 and 9 


There exist two contrasting ways of approaching the explanation 
of drugtaking and these two different world views are evidenced 
throughout the study of human behaviour as a whole. They can 
be found not only in the works of sociologists and psychiatrists, 
but in the commentaries of politicians, journalists, priests, or of 
anyone, in fact, who tries to understand and interpret the social 
world around him. I will term these two perspectives absolutism 
and relativism. 

Absolutists view society as an organic entity, comparable to 
the human body: each part has its place to play in an organized 
division of labour, and there is, over and above individual ends, 
the notion of the general social good. Relativists, on the other 
hand, would contest this, seeing society as a multitude of groups 
each with their own ends and interests who agree and co-operate 
over certain issues but who conflict, sometimes drastically, over 
others. 

The absolutist social scientist assumes social reaction against 
the deviant. He does not question, for example, why society 
reacts against the person who smokes marihuana but not those 
who smoke tobacco. In contrast, the relativist regards deviancy 
as not a property inherent in any activity but something which is 
conferred upon it by others. He turns the searchlight of inquiry, 
therefore, not only on the drugtaker but also on the people who 
condemn drugtaking. His interests are consequently wider than 
the absolutist for he must examine the power structure of society; 
explaining why certain groups have the ability to proscribe the 
behaviour of others and in what terms they legitimize their 
activities. 

What then are the major factors which determine the intensity, 
direction and nature of social reaction against the drugtaker? 
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The Basis of Reaction 


There are three major reasons why there should be reaction 
against drug use: 

1. Direct conflict of interest. Here the drugtaker is seen as 
directly affecting the interests of certain groups in society. For 
example, prohibition in America was supported by some indus- 
trialists because they felt it would ensure more manageable 
labour. In contrast, the breweries and distilleries of course 
staunchly opposed restrictions on the freedom to drink. 

2. Moral indignation. Deviant activities, even although they 
may have no direct effect on the interests of those who observe 
them, may be condemned because they represent concrete 
examples of individuals who are, so to speak, dodging the rules. 
For if a person lives by a code of conduct which forbids certain 
pleasures, which involves the deferring of gratification in certain 
areas, it is hardly surprising that he will react strongly against 
those whom he sees to be taking shortcuts. Following on from 
this it is interesting to note how the social reaction against a 
particular form of drugtaking is, in general, proportional to the 
degree to which the group involved ‘embraces values which are 
hedonistic and disdainful of work. Conversely, where drugtaking 
is linked to productivity, either in that it aids work or facilitates 
relaxation before or after work, it is viewed with much greater 
favour —if not encouraged. This becomes evident when one notes 
how the social reaction to specific drugs varies with the groups 
who use them and with the ends which their use facilitates. 

3. Humanitarianism occurs where powerful groups seek to 
change the behaviour of others. They act, overtly at least, in the 
better interests of the socially inferior group they define as a 
social problem. The group thus designated may or may not accept 
this designation (cf. sick ‘addict’ to marihuana smokers). 
Absolutist social science, however, tends to regard the existence 
of social problems as undebatable; the question is not which 
groups are problems but rather: how can we ameliorate the 
conditions of groups A, B and C who everyone knows are social 
problems? 

Now humanitarianism is, I would argue, an exceedingly suspect 
motive; for it is often — though not necessarily —a rationalization 
behind which is concealed either a conflict of interests or moral 
indignation. 
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I want to suggest that there is an absolutist tendency in our 
society to cloak what amounts to moral or material conflicts 
behind the mantle of humanitarianism. This is because serious 
conflicts of interest are inadmissible in a political order which 
obtains its moral legitimacy by the invocation of the notion 
of a widespread consensus of opinion throughout all sections 
of the population. Moreover, unlike in the Middle Ages, we 
are loath, because of the ubiquitous liberalism, to condemn 
another man merely because he acts differently from us, 
providing that he does not harm others. Moral indignation, 
then, the intervention into the affairs of others because we think 
them wicked, must necessarily be replaced by humanitarianism 
which, utilizing the language of therapy and healing, intervenes 
in what it perceives as the best interests and well-being of the 
individuals involved. Heresy or ungodliness, in short, become 
personal or social pathology. 


The Direction of Reaction 


It is commonplace to imagine the reaction to drugtaking as 
invariably negative, but this is an obvious oversimplification. 
In the case of the legal psychotropic drugs, alcohol, nicotine 
and caffeine, powerful commercial interests exhort the popula- 
tion to increase their consumption and easily overshadow bodies 
such as the Temperance Alliance and the British Medical 
Association which attempt to restrict drug use. Moreover, as 
far as illegal drugs are concerned, criminal organizations, 
especially in the United States, attempt to maintain and expand 
the market. Underground culture in the Western world might 
be seen as proselytizing the use of marihuana and the 
hallucinogens and tending to dissuade its members from using 
‘hard’ drugs such as heroin and speed (methylamphetamine). 

From the point of view of the policy-maker, of great interest 
are those negative reactions which have the unintended con- 
sequences of maintaining drug use. The psychiatric portrayal of 
the heroin addict as ‘sick’, which makes real the fiction of inevit- 
able relapse, and the legal reaction against the marihuana as a 
symbol of rebellion, are two of the more blatant instances of 
such actions. 

A common reaction to drug use is that of ambivalence for, 
as with so many social relationships between ‘normal’ and 
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‘deviant’, the normal person simultaneously both covets and 
castigates the deviant action. This, after all, is the basis of 
moral indignation, namely that the wicked are undeservedly 
realizing the covert desires of the virtuous. 

Moral indignation, then, is based on a conflict of values and 
desires; its existence explains the remarkable interest in certain 
drug-using groups despite their minute size. It explains why we 
are regaled by more information in the mass media about the 
heroin addict (who presumably is ‘enjoying himself’) than the 
methylated spirits drinker (who presumably is too miserable to 
be attractive), why we hear more of marihuana use than hardcore 
poverty. 


Who reacts against Drug Use ? 


Within modern society there are four major groups who initiate 
action against the drugtaker: moral crusaders, experts, law- 
enforcement agencies and the mass media. Each have their own 
particular motives for their concern. 

1. H. S. Becker used the term ‘moral crusaders’ to signify 
those individuals who unite together in order to eliminate social 
evils from society. Their direct interests are not involved and 
they usually express themselves in the language of humani- 
tarianism. An example is the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union which campaigned successfully for prohibition in the 
United States. Joseph Gusfield, who has studied such groups, 
notes that ‘moral reformism of this type suggests the approach 
of a dominant class towards those less favorably situated in the 
economic and social structure’. (1) It has great concern for the 
reform of the conditions of the lower classes, in this case indicting 
the drug alcohol as a blight, both on their health and moral 
condition. Such a stance, I have suggested, is often simply moral 
indignation over the behaviour of lower social groups fronted 
by an air of benign humanitarianism. 

2. This century has witnessed the emergence of a vast array 
of experts in deviancy. Although the majority of them interpret 
their subjects in an absolutist fashion, there is still room for a 
considerable amount of interdisciplinary conflict. It is in the 
interests of the various scientific bodies — psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, criminologists, etc. — to insist that deviant drugtaking comes 
within the arena of their professional competence. There is a 
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competition, therefore, for government funds, for therapeutic 
power and for public recognition and attention. Their reaction 
is, of course, underpinned by moral indignation and humani- 
tarianism, in terms of their own ‘enlightened’ middle-class values. 

3. Law-enforcement agencies often have direct interests in 
extending their sphere of influence to control hitherto ignored 
forms of deviant drugtaking. The classic case is the agitation of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics under Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger which led to the prohibition of marihuana use in the 
United States. (2) 

4. The mass media in Western countries are placed in a 
competitive situation where they must attempt constantly to 
maintain and extend their circulation. A major component of 
what is newsworthy is that which arouses public indignation. 
Thus the media have an institutionalized need to expose social 
problems, to act as if they were the personified moral censors 
of their readership. Direct interests, moral indignation and 
humanitarianism blend together inextricably here. 

Whatever group initiates the reaction against the drugtaker 
it is necessary for them to enlist support. Thus groups who have 
vested interests in drug control are approached and experts are 
found to confirm in an academic fashion the opinion of the 
campaigners. At this point if the power of the supporters is 
insufficient an appeal is made to public opinion. An attempt is 
made through the media to change the image of the drugtaker 
to fit in with the new conceptions. Joseph Gusfield (3) describes 
such a successful transition as the moral passage of a form of 
deviant behaviour. He cites the case of alcoholism in the United 
States, where there was a shift in power from the Temperance 
Movement, who defined heavy drinking as sinful, to experts in 
alcoholism who defined it as a sickness. Recourse to media is 
best exemplified by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics’ generation 
of public anxiety about marihuana by inspiring and instigating 
a large number of articles on the subject in magazines and 
newspapers. (4) 

There may well, of course, be opposition to the moral crusade. 
Vested interests and other experts may oppose the control of the 
drug in question. For instance, in the case of the Marihuana 
Tax Act there was opposition from hemp-growers and a number 
of experts. Marihuana users themselves were, however — at that 
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time —of low socio-economic status and unable to exert any 
pressure on the legislature. Thus the outcome of an attempt at 
social control of drug use depends on the relative power and 
ability to drum up support for the campaign. 


The Definitions of Reality in which Reaction Occurs 


The desire to react against the drug user and the manner with 
which the reaction occurs depends on two interrelated factors: 
the theory of why people take drugs held by the campaigners, 
and their perception of the typical drugtaker. 

Criminologists, following in the tradition of Durkheim, note 
how all human groups, by virtue of their having norms of action 
and at the same time variation in behaviour, create deviants. 
There is little point in having rules if you have no rule-breakers; 
norms occur where there is, at least, a perceived possibility of 
infraction occurring. Now these deviants perform important 
functions for groups. They demarcate the boundaries where 
‘people like us’ end and ‘people like them’ begin. They inform 
members of the points beyond which their behaviour will be 
sanctioned. In small societies it is possible for everyone to have 
at least a modicum of face-to-face contact with their deviant 
members. But in industrial societies, like Britain and the United 
States, our direct knowledge of, in this instance, deviant drug- 
takers will for most of us be limited to the man at work who had 
to go to hospital for alcoholism. Out there, at what is perceived 
as the edge of society, there will be a varied assortment of drug- 
takers with whom the average citizen will have very little, if any, 
contact: methylated spirit drinkers, heroin addicts, marihuana 
smokers, methylamphetamine users, glue-sniffers. While, as in 
small societies, we may have deviants within our own circle of 
acquaintance, we will also be aware of other deviants — perhaps 
drugtakers— who exist beyond the normal realms of our daily 
intercourse. Of these individuals, however, our knowledge is not 
direct and they are therefore, like other minority groups, the 
subject of immense misperceptions. 

Such misperceptions stem from the high degree of social segre- 
gation that characterizes large, urban societies, and from the way 
in which mutually segregated groups in such societies receive 
their information about one another. With the rapid growth of 
the towns during the industrial revolution, large-scale segregation 
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in terms of class and ethnic groups occurred. Most evident in the 
form of residential segregation, this process has continued and, 
today, is reflected in the segregated schools, churches, clubs and 
leisure activities of contemporary society. Thus class is segregated 
from class, young people from old, rich from poor, criminals 
from non-criminals, coloured people from whites. 

While social segregation remains and, indeed, has increased, 
this does not mean that the amount of information we have about 
other groups in society has been diminished. On the contrary, 
with the rise of the mass media the amount of such information 
has increased. Inevitably, however, information derived from 
newspapers, television and radio is subject to the forces which 
determine the media’s selection and portrayal of relevant material. 
What I wish to argue is that the combination of a decrease in 
first-hand information (as a result of social segregation) and a 
concomitant increase in the amount of information channelled 
through the media constitutes a major source of distortion in 
the way that deviant groups are perceived. 

Studies of the mass media have almost universally shown that 
they have very little effect on changing attitudes where groups 
have actual empirical reference concerning the event, people or 
group in question. If you are actually involved in a strike you 
will not be affected by the press even though it presents a 
uniform consensus of opinion opposing the strike. The only 
effect of the media on a group who have actual empirical know- 
ledge of a social event is to reinforce pre-existing attitudes. But 
the situation in a society of extreme social segregation is that 
there is widespread lack of direct information of one social group 
about another. It is in precisely this type of society that one 
would expect the media to provide a large amount of one’s 
social knowledge. Now, the type of information which the mass 
media portrays is that which is ‘news-worthy’. In a sentence, it 
selects events which are atypical, presents them in a stereotypical 
fashion, and contrasts them against a backcloth of normality 
which is overtypical. The atypical is selected because the everyday 
or humdrum is not interesting to read or watch, it has little news 
value. As a result of this, if one had little face-to-face contact 
with young people, one’s total information about them would 
be in terms of extremes — drugtaking, sex and wanton violence on 
one hand and Voluntary Services Overseas and Outward Bound 
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courses on the other. But the statistically unusual alone is not 
sufficient to make news. The mass circulation newspapers in 
particular have discovered that people read avidly news which 
titillates their sensibilities and confirms their prejudices. The 
ethos of ‘give the public what is wants’ involves a constant play 
on the normative worries of large segments of the population; it 
utilizes outgroups as living Rorschach Blots on to which collective 
fears and doubts are projected. The stereotypical distorted image 
of the deviant is then contrasted against the overtypical, 
hypothetical ‘man in the street’, that persistent illusion of con- 
sensual sociology and politics. Out of this, simple moral directives 
are produced demanding that something must be done about it: 
the solitary deviant faces the wrath of all society, epitomized by 
its moral conscience, the popular newspaper. 

What I am suggesting then is that the two factors of social 
segregation and the mass media introduce into the relationship 
between deviant groups and society an important element of 
misperception, and that deviancy amplification processes are 
initiated always in terms of, and often because of, incorrect 
perceptions. (5) ; 

Moreover, one of the characteristics of complex societies is 
that certain people are allocated special roles in the process of 
social control. These roles, such as that of the policeman, the 
magistrate and the judge, tend to involve people who themselves 
exist in specially segregated parts of the system. What I want to 
suggest is that the particular individuals assigned to administrating 
the legal actions against deviants inhabit their own particular 
segregated spheres, and that the process of arrest, sentencing 
‘ and imprisonment takes place within the terms of their own 
particular misperceptions of deviancy. 

Furthermore, our knowledge of deviants is not only stereo- 
typical because of the distortions of the mass media, but is also, 
unlike in small-scale societies, one-dimensional. That is, to take 
the methylated-spirits drinker as an example, we know very little 
of him as a person in terms of his individual characteristics, his 
kin, his way of life, and his attitudes to the world. We know him 
merely by the label ‘meths-drinker’ and the hazy stereotype of 
activities which surrounds this phrase. Rarely—or not at all- 
have we even seen or talked to him in the church crypts of the 
East End or at Waterloo Station in the early hours of the 
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morning. Similarly, the delinquent is known-—for example —as 
someone who has stolen; we do not know him as the boy across 
the street, Jack’s son, the budding young footballer, the boy with 
the cheerful smile. A little of this may be known to the courts 
through the advice of social workers and probation officers, but 
it is information which is sadly lacking when compared to the 
all-encompassing knowledge of villagers about their deviant 
members. 

To summarize, then, the crucial characteristics of the informa- 
tion as regards deviants in modern societies are as follows: 

(i) A gross misperception of deviants because of social 
segregation and the stereotyped information purveyed via the 
mass media. This leads to social reaction against deviants which 
is phrased in terms of stereotyped fantasy rather than an accurate 
empirical knowledge of the behavioural and attitudinal reality 
of their life styles. 

(ii) A one-dimensional knowledge of the deviant in terms of 
the stereotyped label which we have fixed to him, leading to 
a low threshold over which we will expel him from our society 
and commence a process of deviancy amplification. It is much 
more unlikely in a small-scale society with multidimensional 
knowledge of individual members that expulsion would occur. 

(iii) Instead of utilizing informal modes of social control, we 
have special roles manned by people who are often particularly 
segregated from the rest of society, and thus especially liable to 
misperception. 

(iv) Because of the implosion (6) of the mass media we are 
greatly aware of the existence of deviants, and because the 
criterion of inclusion in the media is newsworthiness it is possible 
for moral panics over a particular type of deviancy to be created 
by the sudden dissemination of information about it. 


The Present Solution 


The individual, because of problems which he is unable to resolve 
via culturally approved ways, adopts illicit drugtaking as a 
solution. Now the way society, or, to be specific, significant and 
powerful groups within society, reacts to this initial deviance 
determines the nature of the environment within which the drug 
user must survive. Every solution creates its own problems, and 
new difficulties arise because of social reaction and contradictions 
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within the emerging culture itself, which must in their turn be 
solved. 

It is not a question merely of the forces of social order acting 
against the drug user and his being buffeted once and for all 
by this reaction. The relationship between society and the deviant 
is more complex than this. It is a tightknit interaction process 
which can most easily be understood in terms of a myriad of 
changes on the part of both society and the drug user. 

Now one of the most common sequences of events in such 
a process is what has been termed deviancy amplification, the 
major exponent of which is the criminologist Leslie Wilkins. 
This is where the social reaction against the initial deviancy 
of a group serves to increase this deviance; as a result, social 
reaction increases even further, the group becomes more deviant, 
society acts increasingly strongly against it, and a spiral of 
deviancy amplification occurs. There are five mechanisms by 
which such a process can come about. 

1. The social reaction against the deviant can progressively 
increase his problems and therefore demand even more deviant 
solutions than before. Thus, young people.may form bohemian 
groups because of the meaninglessness and boredom of conven- 
tional jobs. After a period of dropout, however, they will find 
it even more difficult than before to obtain passably interesting 
work. They are ‘beatniks’ with bad work records, whom no one 
will employ. In terms of drug use this increase in anomie may 
lead to experimentation with drugs other than marihuana in order 
to solve their rising problems. 

2. Drugtaking is a peculiar form of deviancy, in that the 
activity itself may make it impossible for the individual to re- 
enter normal society, it is not merely the social reaction against 
him as a drugtaker. Thus the alcoholic finds that the constant 
high concentration of alcohol in his bloodstream prohibits his 
engagement in work where any high degree of conscientiousness 
and regularity is demanded. His sexual relations with his wife 
will also suffer. Now, if either his work or marriage was the 
initial problem which sparked off his heavy drinking, then 
alcohol may well be a false solution in that it merely aggravates 
what it was used to placate. 

3. Social reaction against illicit drug use can merely serve to 
inspire the drugtaker with a sense of gross social injustice. 
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This happens in the case of bohemian marihuana use where the 
drug is perceived as innocuous, and police action as uninformed 
and predatory. The drug comes to be taken subsequently not 
only for its effects per se but as a symbol of righteous protest. 
Such commitment to marihuana merely serves to increase public 
alarm and an amplification of drug use occurs. 

4. The fourth type of deviancy amplification spiral is the one 
utilized by Leslie Wilkins. (7) He notes that when a society 
defines a group of people as deviant, it tends to react against 
them so as to isolate and alienate them from the company of 
‘normal’ people. In this situation of isolation the deviant is not 
under the immediate control of the ‘normal’. He is able to 
develop his own norms and values unimpeded, and, when this 
occurs, elicits even greater reaction from society with consequent 
increases in isolation and deviancy in an amplifying spiral. Such 
a situation is, of course, a pre-condition rather than a cause of 
further deviancy: it allows the possibility of increased drugtaking, 
it does not necessitate it. 

5. The last spiral is the self-fulfilling prophecy. Here significant 
social agencies, such as schools of psychiatry or the mass media, 
misperceive the nature of a specific form of drugtaking. They 
construct an image of it, hewn and distorted to fit their theoretical 
pre-conceptions. When these agencies have considerable prestige, 
in the sense of their opinions being accepted as reasonably 
accurate, and power, in the form of ability to influence legislators, 
the police, magistrates and therapeutic personnel, these images 
can have self-fulfilling effects. For if there is an imbalance of 
power, and the illicit group is unable to withstand the social 
and ideological onslaughts against it, its behaviour and inter- 
pretation of itself can be radically altered. There are three pro- 
cesses which can occur here: internalization, restructuring and 
recruitment. 

The isolated drugtaker or culturally dependent group may 
have such insufficient desire or ability to create counter-definitions 
of themselves that they end up by internalizing the prevailing 
stereotypes. The housewife who finds herself grossly dependent 
on barbiturates will turn to her doctor — for want of other alterna- 
tives—to find an explanation for her own actions. But society 
cannot only interpret the actions of others: it can also change 
these actions by restructuring the social situations that individuals 
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find themselves in. The totalitarian pressures of family and kin, 
or of therapeutic institutions, are particularly adept at achieving 
such a metamorphosis. The wife who. treats her heavy-drinking 
husband as ‘inadequate’ may squeeze him into an ‘alcoholic’ role. 
The mental hospital which shears the heroin user of all autonomy 
will end up creating infantile behaviour similar to the therapeutic 
conception of the ‘addict’. Finally, the stereotypes may reach 
such a degree of public currency that individuals who fit the 
descriptions are recruited into drug use. In all these instances the 
fantasy stereotypes of the powerful and the reality of the illicit 
drug user become identical. 

Each of the five amplification processes acts differently on the 
opportunities, abilities and desires of the drugtaker. Anomie acts 
by restricting his opportunities to conform, drug use by reducing 
his ability to conform, and rebellion by removing his desire to 
conform. Isolation is a pre-condition for the development of 
deviant opportunities, abilities and motivations and the self- 
fulfilling prophecy occurs where opportunities are forcefully 
restricted and the individual’s identity, and with it his notions of 
both his desires and abilities, are radically altered in a deviant 
direction. As to their theoretical status, amplification models are 
typical sequences of events which state that in such and such 
conditions A will be followed by B, C, D, E, etc., and which 
link the stages in terms of established generalizations derived 
from the sociology of deviant behaviour, e.g., anomie leads to 
deviant behaviour, or when groups are ideologically and socially 
weak they will take their identities from powerful surrounding 
groups. The major advantage of such models is that they do 
‘not limit themselves to a notion of linear causality but stress 
the mutual interaction and feedback between relevant variables. 
Thus, deviant behaviour does not cause social reaction; rather 
both increase with increments in each other. A common and 
misplaced criticism of the deviancy amplification approach is 
that it makes increased deviancy seem inevitable. This is widely 
off the mark, however, for by showing in what conditions, in 
terms of which principles, amplification occurs, they illustrate 
inevitably the circumstances in which the reverse process is 
generated. Thus, if society, instead of reacting to increase the 
anomie of the drugtaker, provides (for example) interesting and 
remunerative jobs, the individual’s problems will be on the way 
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to being solved and a process of deviancy de-escalation will take 
place. It is only the interest of the criminologist in the ‘serious’ 
deviant, and the alarming tendency of modern societies to label 
permanently offenders after a certain threshold has been reached, 
which has led to the primary focus on amplification processes. 

The different modes of amplification occur to varying extents 
in different types of drugtaking: it is of prime importance that 
such processes are separated and understood. It should not be 
thought, however, that deviant drugtaking groups are, so to 
speak, pinballs inevitably propelled in an increasingly deviant 
direction, nor that social agencies of control are like cushions 
of a machine that will inevitably reflex into action, phased to 
each minutiae of deviance. To view human action in such a light 
would be to reduce it to the realm of the inanimate, the non- 
human. (8) The drugtaking group creates its own circumstances 
to the extent that it interprets and makes meaningful the reactions 
of society against it. There are three possible attitudes of the 
taker of illicit drugs towards social reaction. He can neutralize 
his position by insisting that the drug is in fact innocuous; 
that it is compatible with respectable values and ought to be 
legalized. He therefore interprets repressive measures as being 
due to ignorance on the part of the authorities and actively 
avoids deviancy amplification by identifying with normal society 
as much as possible. In particular, he actively rejects attempts 
at isolation, holds his drug use at a level which does not interfere 
with ‘normal’ behaviour, and disdains the images purveyed by 
experts and the media. He avoids anomie by compartmentalizing 
his deviancy in the secrecy of his leisure time with a close circle 
of friends. His position is not that of the rebel but that of the 
reformer. Thus all five modes of amplification are mollified. An 
example of such a position would be the growing number of 
young middle-class professionals who smoke marihuana and hold 
respectable jobs. 

In contrast, the ideological drug-user insists that attempts to 
suppress the use of his particular drug is a significant indicator 
of the essentially repressive nature of society. The drug represents 
for him an alternative way of life; legalization, then, is irrelevant, 
for it is the deviant culture surrounding the drug which is all 
important. He is especially prone to deviancy amplification, 
courting rather than regretting the process. Rebellion then is 
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the most important mode of amplification but other mechanisms 
also operate. Anomie is inevitably raised by virtue of his stance, 
the cult erected around the drug impairs his ability to act 
normally, and isolation into deviant communities lessens the 
impact of conventional forces of social control. The images held 
by the wider society are, however, scorned and self-fulfilling 
prophecies occur only if the culture is weak and the impact of 
social control especially overriding. 

The sick drugtaker believes the drug to be dangerous and its 
use contrary to the values of the wider society, which he himself 
upholds. His position in terms of deviancy amplification is interest- 
ing in that he is rejected from society and then held at a distance, 
ossified into a position which allows neither re-entry nor escape. 
In the therapeutic situation he is told that either he has deep- 
rooted personality problems for which he uses drugs as a solution, 
or he has been infected by the virus of addiction. I have argued 
that this expert estimation of the problem is often deluded. Its 
consequences, however, are far from illusory. His aspirations 
from the social world are regarded as mere surface manifestations 
of the underlying problem. He is told that he must cure himself, 
not attempt to change the social structure that he finds himself 
in. Anomie is therefore successfully mystified and therapeutic 
attempts are made to reduce it to zero. Rebellion is regarded as 
misguided and is similarly placated. Neither anomie nor rebellion 
therefore plays a significant role in amplification. Drug-induced 
amplification does, however, for the sick role emphasizes the 
individual’s inability to control his own actions. This results in 
an increase in drug use which lowers his actual ability to control 
his actions, confirming his notions of himself, and entering a 
spiral. The sick drug-user is not, however, allowed to deviate 
beyond certain limits: he is maintained within the parameters 
of the current stereotype. This is achieved usually within a 
hospital or treatment centre, buttressed by the ready acceptance 
of the medical metaphor by family and friends. It is thus in 
terms of self-fulfilment, underscored by drug-induced amplifica- 
tion and facilitated by clinical isolation, that the social forces 
impinging on the sick drug-user must be understood. 


The Subterranean World of Play 


It is necessary, in order to explain the phenomenon of drug- 
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taking, to relate it to factors existing in the wider society. It is 
simply not sufficient to state that drug use is a behaviour 
associated with certain disturbed personalities—to talk as the 
absolutist does of a monolithic body of ‘normal’ people con- 
trasted with a few deviants condemned to the fringes of society 
because of their abnormal psyches or genetic make-ups. For this 
does not cast any light on why whole categories of people —- 
ghetto Negroes, middle-class youth, merchant seamen, Puerto 
Ricans and doctors for instance — have peculiarly high propensities 
to take drugs. Rather, one must explain such behaviour in terms 
of the particular subcultures to which each of these groups belong. 
The meaning of drugtaking has to be sought in the context of 
the group’s values and world view. For an item of behaviour 
cannot be understood in isolation from its social milieu: man is 
the only animal that gives meaning to his actions and it is his 
system of values which provides these meanings. 

Furthermore, we must relate subcultures to the total society: 
for they do not exist in a vacuum, they are a product of or a 
reaction to social forces existing in the world outside. Drug- 
taking is almost ubiquitous in our society — the totally temperate 
individual is statistically the deviant; it is only the type and 
quantity of psychotropic drugs used which varies. There must 
be fundamental connections between drugtaking and the con- 
figuration of values, ways of life and world views prevalent 
throughout our society. It is with this in mind that I wish to 
examine the nature of work and leisure in advanced industrial 
societies and the position that drugs play in the modern world. 

In 1961 Matza and Sykes evolved a critique of a central part 
of absolutist theory. (9) First they noted that it was preposterous 
to assume that everyone within society adhered to middle-class 
standards of behaviour and attitudes. But this was, by that time, 
a commonplace criticism of sociological theory. More signi- 
ficantly, they went on to argue that this revised picture of 
society as being composed of a heterogeneous collection of 
strata each with different values did not go far enough. If the 
divisions between social groups were important, so also were 
the inconsistencies within the values of specific groups them- 
selves. Society was not only split horizontally into strata, it 
was divided vertically within each group. For there was, they 
suggested, a fundamental contradiction running through the 
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value systems of all members of society. Coexisting alongside 
the overt or official values of society are a series of subterranean 
values. One of these, for example, is the search for excitement: 
for new ‘kicks’. Society, they argue, tends to provide institu- 
tionalized periods in which these subterranean values are allowed 
to emerge and take precedence. Thus we have the world of 
leisure: of holidays, festivals and sport in which subterranean 
values are expressed rather than the rules of workaday 
existence. 

Now the ‘official’, overt, formal values are consistent with the 
structure of modern industry. They are concomitant with the 
emergence of large-scale bureaucracies embodying a system of 
economic rationality, high division of labour, and finely woven, 
formalized rules of behaviour. These values are functional for 
the maintenance of diligent, consistent work and the realization 
of long-term productive goals. They are not, however, identical 
with the Protestant ethic. For whilst the latter dictated that a 
man realized his true nature and position in the world through 
hard work and painstaking application to duty, the formal 
values insist that work is merely instrumental. You work hard 
in order to earn money, which you spend in the pursuit of 
leisure, and it is in his ‘free’ time that a man really develops 
his sense of identity and purpose. Faced with alienation in the 
context of his work, it is during leisure and through the 
expression of subterranean values that modern man seeks his 
identity, whether it is in a ‘home-centred’ family or an adolescent 
peer group. For leisure is, at least purportedly, non-alienated 
activity. 

It must not be thought, however, that contemporary man’s 
work and leisure form watertight compartments. The factory- 
belt worker experiencing boredom and alienation does not come 
home in the evening to a life of undiluted hedonism and 
expressivity! The world of leisure and of work are intimately 
related. The money earned by work is spent in one’s leisure time. 
It is through the various life styles which are evolved that men 
confirm their occupational status. Leisure is concerned with 
consumption and work with production; a keynote of our 
bifurcated society, therefore, is that individuals within it must 
constantly consume in order to keep pace with the productive 
capacity of the economy. They must produce in order to con- 
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sume, and consume in order to produce. The interrelationship 
between formal and subterranean values is therefore seen in a 
new light: hedonism, for instance, is closely tied to productivity. 
Matza and Sykes have oversimplified our picture of the value 
systems of modern industrial societies: true, there is a bifurca- 
tion between formal and subterranean values, but they are not 
isolated moral regions; subterranean values are subsumed under 
the ethos of productivity. This states that a man is justified in 
expressing subterranean values if, and only if, he has earned 
the right to do so by working hard and being productive. 
Pleasure can only be legitimately purchased by the credit card 
of work. 

The ethos of productivity, then, attempts to legitimize and 
encompass the world of subterranean values. But there are 
cracks and strains in this moral code. People doubt both the 
sanity of alienated work and the validity of their leisure. For 
they cannot compartmentalize their life in a satisfactory 
manner: their socialization for work inhibits their leisure, and 
their utopias of leisure belittle their work. Thus, both the values 
of work and those of leisure are viewed ambivalently. 


Play and Subterranean Values 


The subterranean values of expressivity, hedonism, excitement, 
new experience and non-alienated activity are identical with 
the customary definition of play. As to the latter’s status, various 
authorities differ in their assessment of its importance. For 
some it is mere recreation from work, whilst for others, ‘man 
only plays when in the full meaning of the word he is a man, 
and he is only completely a man when he plays’. (10) It is such 
a world of play that Marx envisages in his future utopia where 
it will ‘be possible for me to do this today and that tomorrow, 
to hunt in the morning, to fish in the afternoon, to raise cattle 
in the evening, to be a critic after dinner, just as I feel at the 
moment: without ever being a hunter, fisherman, herdsman, or 
critic’. (11) This is a world without alienation, a world where 
work itself is synonymous with leisure. 

Play, the demesne of subterranean values, occurs when man 
steps out of the workaday world, beyond the limits of economic 
reality as we know it. As Herbert Marcuse has pointed out, 
the bifurcation between formal and subterranean values has a 
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Freudian parallel in the distinction between pleasure and reality 
principles. (12) The socialization of a child involves a transition 
from the pleasure principle to the reality principle, from a 
world of free expression and hedonism to one of deferred 
gratification and productivity. Every man having tasted the 
paradise of play in his own childhood holds in his mind as an 
implicit utopia a world where economic necessity does not hold 
sway and where he is capable of free expression of his desires. 
This is the psychological basis of the subterranean values, and 
it is in one’s leisure time that a watered-down expression of 
‘free time’ and play holds sway. Marcuse would go on from this 
point and argue that the increased productivity of advanced 
technological societies has created the potentiality for the 
abolition of scarcity, of harsh economic necessity. But while 
modern industrial society thus creates the potentiality for the 
development of a leisure which would give full rein to the 
expression of subterranean values, such a development will 
threaten vested interests: For: 


‘The closer the real possibility of liberating the individual 
from the constraints once justified by scarcity and immaturity, 
the greater the need for maintaining and streamlining these 
constraints lest the established order of domination dissolve. 
Civilization has to defend itself against the specter of a world 
which could be free. If society cannot use its growing pro- 
ductivity for reducing repression (because such usage would 
upset the hierarchy of the status quo), productivity must be 
turned against the individuals, it becomes itself an instrument 
of universal control. (13) 


Thus Marcuse, unlike Marx, sees the bifurcation between work 
and leisure as irradicable. What is necessary is that productivity 
should be harnessed in order to provide a material basis for the 
realization of subterranean values. The ethos of hedonism must 
hold sway over the world of productivity: the present order 
must be reversed. 


Drugs and Subterranean Values 


Elsewhere, I have analysed the factors which determine the 
social valuation of a particular form of drugtaking. I concluded 
that it is not the drug per se, but the reason why the drug is 
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taken that determines whether there will be an adverse social 
reaction to its consumption. The crucial yardstick in this respect 
is the ethos of productivity. If a drug either steps up work 
efficiency or aids relaxation after work it is approved of; if it 
is used for purely hedonistic ends it is condemned. Thus: 


Perceived motivation 
for use of drug Drugs 


1. To aid productivity Caffeine (coffee and tea) 
Cigarettes (nicotine) 
Amphetamines used by soldiers, students, 
astronauts, etc. 


2. To relax after work ‘Social’ drinking 
Prescribed barbiturates 
Cigarettes (nicotine) 


3 Purely hedonistic ends ‘Problem’ drinking 
Marihuana 
Heroin 
Non-prescribed amphetamines 


For a moment let us focus on the legitimate psychotropic 
drugs, remembering that over 12p in the pound of British con- 
sumer spending is devoted to the purchase of alcohol and 
tobacco alone, not counting coffee, tea and prescribed barbi- 
turates, amphetamines and tranquillizers. 

Kessel and Walton see the function of drinking as a means 
of relieving the tensions created by the need in advanced 
industrial societies for conforming to an externally conceived 
system of rules. (14) 

I would agree with these authors up to a point. It is true 
that alcohol is used to break down the inhibitions inculcated 
by modern society, but it does not result in an asocial response 
consisting of indiscriminate aggressive and sexual urges. Rather, 
it leads to a social area where hedonistic and expressive values 
come to the fore, replacing the bureaucratic rules of the work- 
place. Alcohol, in short, is used as a vehicle which enhances 
the ease of transition from the world of formal values to the 
world of subterranean values. And the same is true for many 
of the myriad other psychotropic drugs used by humanity: they 
facilitate an escape into a world free of the norms of workaday 
life, but not, let me repeat, into an asocial world. For there are 
norms of appropriate behaviour when drunk or ‘stoned’, just 
as there are norms of appropriate behaviour when sober. 
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It is fallacious to think of these episodes as escapes from 
reality. For social reality is socially defined and constructed and 
the world of subterranean values, however ambivalently it is 
viewed by ‘official’ society, is as real as the world of factories, 
workbenches and conveyor-belts. 

Alcohol, then, is a common vehicle for undermining the 
inhibitions built up by our socialization into the work ethic. 
It is the key to an area of subterranean values which are, 
however, in our society tightly interrelated and subsumed by 
the work ethic. But other drugs, in the hands of groups who 
disdain the ethic of productivity, are utilized as vehicles to more 
radical accentuations of subterranean reality. It is drug use of 
this kind that is most actively repressed by the forces of social 
order. For it is not drugtaking per se but the culture of drug- 
takers which is reacted against: not the notion of changing 
consciousness but the type of consciousness that is socially 
generated. 


Groups that Exist beyond the Ethos of Productivity 


Socialization into the work ethic is accomplished by inculcating 
into individuals the desirability of the various material rewards 
which the system offers, and the efficacy of work as a means of 
achieving them. There are two possible ways in which this 
process can break down and prove unsuccessful: 

1. If the means of obtaining these goals are unobtainable: 
if work suitable to realize the material aspirations of certain 
groups is not forthcoming. 

2. If the material rewards or goals are not valued by the 
individuals, sections of the community which are beyond the 
work ethos. 

Two sections of the community are prominent examples of 
groups which are beyond the strict dictates of the work ethos: 
the ghetto Negro and the bohemian young. The former lack 
the means of achieving society’s rewards, the latter disdain the 
rewards themselves. For different reasons, therefore, they share 
similar values and both are-very revealingly — particularly 
prone to illicit drug use. 
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Introduction 

In this paper, I would like to speculate about some of the 
problems raised by the blurring of the boundary lines between 
on the one side, action usually labelled as ‘protest’, ‘unrest’, 
‘dissent’ and on the other, delinquency. I want to concentrate 
specifically on violent or disruptive behaviour, as this is where 
the blurring has become sharpest and the conceptual (and 
policy) problems, most acute. If such problems had not been 
forced upon us (as I believe they should have been) by taking 
the new ‘sceptical’ perspective on deviance (1) seriously, they 
have surely been by the emergence of new forms of unrest and 
massive civil disorder, particularly in America and particularly 
in the campuses and Negro ghettoes. 

Traditionally, the categories within which criminologists 
have responded to violence, have mirrored the way in which 
the public as a whole discriminates between kinds of 
violence. On the one hand, there are the conventional, 
traditionally-defined delinquent and criminal forms of violence 
and on the other there is violence associated with clearly 
recognised types of ideological conflict: political, class, ethnic, 
racial (‘unrest’ or ‘protest’). This distinction has seemed a 
common-sense way of understanding the world — although no one, 
of course, can pretend that it has ever been watertight, either 
in the nature and contexts of the behaviour itself or the societal 
responses to it. Just in terms of crowd violence, for example, the 
work of Rudé, Hobsbawm and (in an opposite way) Le Bon, all 
point to obvious overlaps.(2) Recent years, though, have 
witnessed some significant convergences between these two 
traditionally insulated areas: these convergences have produced 
the realisation that the distinction between criminal and 
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ideological cannot be taken for granted. Indeed, it is highly 
problematic and is itself based on ideological and specifically 
political positions. 


The Problem of Problems 


Even though the differences between the ideological and the 
criminal or delinquent might seem obvious at first sight, it is 
less obvious that the divergence within the social sciences in 
talking about violence, is entirely due to such differences. 

The divergence should be put in the context of the over- 
whelming definition of most forms of crime as social rather than 
political problems and the general insulation of the study of 
crime and deviance from sociology as a whole. (3) This insula- 
tion is all the more noteworthy because it was not apparent in 
the early years of sociology (for example, in Durkheim). It 
occurred partly because of the way sociological theory itself 
developed, with its stress on a consensus model of society in 
which divergences were explained away rather than explained. 
In the more mechanistic versions of such theories, aberrant 
forms of behaviour were seen simply as rejects from the con- 
veyor belt, not of any intrinsic interest. Most of the responsibility 
for this insulation, though, was on the side of ‘criminology’, 
‘social pathology’ and ‘social problems’, with their stress of 
reform, welfare or control objectives. (4) 

A series of discrete ‘conditions’ was studied, written about 
—crime, delinquency, mental illness, suicide -—and policies were 
directed to each of these. So as Horowitz and Liebowitz point 
out in a recent critical article (5)—the premise that punishment 
and rehabilitation are the only two possible responses to 
deviance, yields the conventional tendency to evaluate deviant 
behaviour in therapeutic rather than political terms. Decisions 
regarding deviance are relegated to the area of ‘social policy 
and administration’ rather than to overtly political arenas. 

This tendency was picked up by Bramson in his comparison, 
and location in political terms, of European and American 
theories of mass society. (6) He notes the American tendency 
to study ‘social problems’ (delinquency, crime, ‘minority pro- 
blems’) in terms of how to make intransigent individuals conform 
and compares this to ‘the social problem’ of European sociology, 
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which encompassed, in Mannheim’s words, ‘those problems 
which arouse our passions in everyday political and social 
struggles’. Now it is clear that the dilemmas in such subjects as 
criminology are not found particularly relevant (let alone passion 
arousing) for those in the social sciences concerned with today’s 
political and social struggles. And policy makers, politicians and 
members of the public can hardly be blamed for not seeing the 
point of all those dilemmas, abstract theories and mountains of 
research projects. 

The development in recent years, though, of the transactional 
or sceptical perspective on deviance marks the most promising 
potential direction in making theories of deviance what they 
always should have been: theories about society and therefore 
politics, conflict, coercion and other such ‘normal’ concerns. 
This perspective cannot but allow one to see that the decision . 
to treat deviance as a social problem is itself a political decision. 

Despite the fact that these ideas were being expressed in 
sociology some time ago, the message. is only now beginning to 
percolate through. One reason is the very real behavioural and 
definitional merging of these areas. Not for the first time, the 
real worid has begun to intrude on all those neat classifications, 
typologies and inter-disciplinary distinctions. So, Horowitz and 
Liebowitz-— using the obvious backdrop of the American 
ghettoes— go as far as conceding that the distinction between 
political marginality and social deviance is becoming obsolete. 
Behaviour which in the past was conceived of as deviant is now 
assuming well-defined ideological and organisational contours. 
The politicisation of groups such as drugtakers and homosexuals 
is only the most obvious manifestation: any attempt to resist 
stigmatisation, manipulation in the name of therapy or punish- 
ment is a self-conscious move to change the social order and in 
any conception of the political process in terms other than 
looking at such matters as voting figures, these activities are 
political. On the other side, political marginals such as the 
Yippies, the Weathermen, the Situationists and the Black 
Panthers are creating new styles of political activity based on 
strategies traditionally considered criminal. (7) 

We have been slow to take cognisance of these changes—for 
example, the political significance of the Hippie movement in 
America was initially totally underplayed by activists and 
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observers (8)—and I want to briefly note the reactions to these 
changes. Looking simply, for example, at recent deviance and 
social problem textbooks one can immediately see a blurring 
that was not at all evident even a decade ago. Alongside crime 
and delinquency, there are chapters on the ghetto, political 
dissent, the Negro revolution, black power, hippies, etc. Some 
of these juxtapositions are odd and where there is no explanation 
of why they are, they are often inappropriate. 

Two recent readers included material not only on delinquency, 
prostitution, drug addiction, etc., but also on Whitaker Chambers 
entering and leaving communism, a Students For a Democratic 
Society statement and extracts from Lenny Bruce’s auto- 
biography. Such readers are just being self-consciously ‘hip’ 
and there is no conceptual clarification about what if anything 
justifies lumping such diverse material together. 

In political science and political sociology, the problem is that 
these developments have hardly percolated through at all. 
Political activists, too, have retained their traditional reluctance 
to admit to any interest in crime and delinquency. The extreme 
right has always been simply punitive towards such behaviour 
and eager, even when using para-military techniques itself, to 
denounce violence. (9) The left has taken a ‘softer’ line, but in 
following liberal rhetoric they have consigned deviants to the 
welfare category. Orthodox Marxism certainly had little positive 
role to award to the delinquent. Phenomena such as the early 
waves of recreational drug use among the young were seen by 
the ‘old left’ as being devoid of political significance and indeed, 
counter-revolutionary. (Instead, of course, the drug laws in 
America have been, alongside the civil rights and anti-war 
movements, a major issue in facilitating dissent and focussing 
attention on the elements of politics, power and repression in 
the criminal law. (10)) 

This is all changing, but there is still resistance in the tradi- 
tional left to broadening its conception of what is and what is 
not politically significant. This is evidenced by the response of 
a prominent English left-wing ideologist to various articles by a 
colleague on crime and deviance. He was told that he was 
wasting his energies on such subjects; delinquents were of little 
political interest though of course they should be treated as 
humanely as possible. 


kb? The New Criminologies 


A Sociology of Violence? 


Such positions are hardly tenable in regard to violence. Some- 
where in between organised warfare, insurgency and violent 
revolution on the one side and the slum violence that has been 
the stuff of criminological theory on the other, something has 
emerged. Official government commissions and enquiries, (11) 
public discussion, mass media coverage and collections of papers 
(12) under such rubrics as ‘law and order’, ‘violence on the 
streets’, ‘civil disorder’, ‘the problems of violence’ and the very 
organisation and composition of this International Symposium 
are all indicative of the convergences I am pointing to. Increas- 
ingly political scientists and historians are becoming interested 
in such matters as the criminal statistics and the organisation of 
the police. (13) 

For the first time, groups outside the criminology/social welfare 
axis are taking an interest in such theories as status frustration 
and blocked opportunity developed with reference to subcultural 
delinquency and applying them (often indiscriminately) to 
participants in urban riots, student militants, Black Panther-like 
groups (in whatever country) and situations such as those current 
in Northern Ireland. There is much talk of alienation, dropping 
out, disaffiliation and youth on the streets. There is confusion 
about the line beyond which ‘stealing’ becomes ‘looting’, 
‘hooliganism’ becomes ‘rioting’, ‘vandalism’ becomes ‘sabotage’. 
When do ‘reckless maniacs’ become ‘freedom fighters’? Are the 
everyday encounters between the police and urban slum youth 
throughout the world somehow stripped of their political signi- 
ficance if what is happening is not defined as a ‘riot’ or 
‘disturbance’? 

I have expressed these questions in a highly simplified and 
rhetorical tone, but in whatever sophisticated form they appear, 
it is clear that we have few clear guidelines for answering them. 
Even official reports and government commissions themselves, 
where one would expect to find some ideological if not conceptual 
clarity have admitted to this blurring. They have found it difficult 
even to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate violence. 

Moving from definitional to causal questions, it is evident that 
when members of the public or policy makers turn to crimino- 
logical theories of violence for the answer to the question “Why 
do they do it?’, they will find only limited help. It is not that 
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such theories — which reached their apotheosis in Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti’s notion of a ‘subculture of violence’(14)-—are im- 
plausible or unsophisticated. The theory posits the existence of a 
system of norms and values standing apart from the dominant 
or parent culture. This system designates that in some types of 
social interaction a violent and physically aggressive response is 
either expected or required. Carrying a weapon, for example, 
becomes a common symbol of willingness to participate in 
violence, to expect it and to be prepared for it. These themes 
are localised and concentrated in certain sub-groups of the 
population. Although such theories are less helpful on the origins 
as opposed to the distribution and nature of subcultures, clearly 
they are of considerably greater potential than the earlier 
psychopathological accounts and make sense in terms of the 
distribution of officially recorded violent crime in most societies. 

What they do not make sense of is ideological violence. 
Wolfgang himself is, of course, aware of the need to deal with 
what he calls ‘collective’ as well as ‘individual’ violence: race 
riots, labour riots, etc.,(15) and has recently devoted a major 
part of a lecture entitled Violent Behaviour to talking about 
ghetto and student violence. (16) He has stated that ‘a sociology 
of violence still needs to be written’, and, significantly, names 
Sorel’s Reflections on Violence as one of the starting points for 
such a task. 

Part of this task involves thinking about definitions. This does 
not mean indulging in exercises to find the ‘essence’ of violence 
or debating whether only physical violence should be included, 
whether aggression and violence are the same things, whether 
motor car accidents are part of the same problem, etc. Beck 
notes the real problem of such exercises: 


_ . formal definitions commonly do not express our tacit 
understandings, which remain inaccessible. Wherever there is 
a discrepancy between a formal definition and our common- 
sense understandings, the definitions will be sacrificed in sub- 
stantive discussions. No one will forsake a topic he is interested 
in discussing merely because the formal definition has not 
been properly made to include it. (17) 


The same applies to formal definitions in the whole area. I do 
not expect anyone in this Symposium to give up discussing any- 
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thing because it is not included in the definition of ‘youth unrest’ 
that someone else formulates. 

The more fruitful starting-off point is to examine the definition 
used by others and the bases on which they are formulated. The 
very invocation of a term such as ‘violence’ — whether in realistic 
or metaphorical descriptions—carries multidimensional moral, 
practical and political implications. It can be crucial to the out- 
come of a social situation if certain actions are labelled violent 
or excused from this label. Responses by either side in a conflict 
relationship are legitimated on the basis of such labels. As 
Skolnick expresses it: 


Violence is an ambiguous term whose meaning is established 
through political processes. The kinds of acts that become 
classified as ‘violent’ and, equally important, those which do 
not become so classified, vary according to who provides the 
definition and who has superior resources for disseminating 
and enforcing his decision. (18) 


In the rest of this paper, I want to consider — at a fairly abstract 
level and giving hardly any of the substantive and illustrative 
material necessary-—some of the problems raised by the con- 
vergences so far introduced. I look first at labels or images and 
then, more briefly, at behaviour. 


Reversible Images 
!). From Criminal to Political 


Many forms of ‘ordinary’ crime and delinquency, particularly 
when associated with violence, large-scale organisation or mass 
violation (e.g. black market offences) have frequently been seen 
as presenting a political problem in the sense of threatening the 
stability of society. Phrases such as ‘law and order breaking 
down’, ‘the war against crime’, ‘menaces to society’ and ‘public 
enemies’ are part of the rhetoric of crime control. In the heyday 
of organised crime in America, the operation of large-scale 
rackets, the activities of Mafia-style syndicates and groups such 
as ‘Murder Inc.’ made this rhetoric and phrases such as ‘the 
invisible government’ (used to describe the Mafia) real enough. 
What is surprising, given contemporary revelations about the 
extent of such operations, is that they should not be seen in more 
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threatening terms. Where there is little organisation or serious 
violence involved and where the offenders are juveniles, most 
contemporary societies do not see crime in very menacing terms, 
it is merely a social nuisance, to be controlled either by harsher 
punishments or innovatory treatment techniques derived from a 
medical model. Occasionally one does find the extension of 
political images to less organised forms of delinquent street 
violence. Recently, the late J. Edgar Hoover complained that 
the term ‘juvenile delinquency’ is too apologetic — he would prefer 
the description ‘teenage brigands’. 

Historically, anarchists have been the most likely group to 
seize upon such analogies as a basis of attacking rather than 
defending the state. Although this is perhaps less consciously 
articulated than outsiders might think — with their image of bomb 
throwing terrorists — there is a clear current of anarchist thought 
which welcomes the political potential of criminals. One such 
current could be found in the ideas among some Blanquists or 
professional revolutionists supplementing their funds with armed 
robbery. More important, because of their influences on some 
contemporary European groups, are figures such as Ravochol, 
Durutti and Emile Henry. A weaker version of this tradition is 
to be found among the minority of orthodox socialists who have 
questioned the welfare state ideology towards crime and delin- 
quency. They might see deviance such as industrial sabotage as 
some sort of revolutionary consciousness and would certainly be 
concerned at politicising delinquent working class youth —such 
as football hooligans—rather than writing them off as being 
merely troublesome. 

More significant, of course, than these European developments 
has been the emerging political context of ghetto delinquency in 
America. The point here is not that the participants are becoming 
‘politicised’ or that their actions are becoming transformed from 
ordinary delinquency to unrest or protest, but that these political 
attributions are being noticed by outside observers: even in a 
psychiatric journal one recently found an analogy drawn between 
police juvenile encounters in the ghetto and guerilla warfare. (19) 


2). From Political to Criminal 


What is perhaps a more interesting problem, is the reverse of 
all this: namely, the application to recognised areas of ideological 
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conflict of the language and imagery derived from traditional 
understanding of deviance, crime and delinquency. Increasingly, 
such conflicts are being conceptualised within a framework 
derived from deviance-control and the participants are referred 
to in terms of labels originally applied to subcultural delinquency 
or criminal violence: thugs, hooligans, hoodlums, vandals, gangs. 
Such labelling is of course not new or restricted to recent 
forms of dissent, disaffiliation or protest. Acts directed against the 
State itself raise certain questions of legitimacy and are easily 
discredited by being seen as forms of criminal lawlessness. The 
revolutionary crowd in European history was identified with the 
frenzied criminal mob, movements such as Luddism have been 
stripped of their political significance while popular uprisings in 
the Third World have invariably suffered the same fate. The 
current disturbances in Northern Ireland have gone through the 
familiar transition from first being ascribed to unemployed youths 
who had nothing better to do than throw stones about and then 
(when this explanation was manifestly inadequate) to being the 
work of a small, tightly knit, conspiratorial band of fanatics. 
This sort of labelling process, though, is familiar to any student 
of politics. What perhaps is new, is that ‘an increasing number 
of political minority groups have emerged, by-passing the 
established processes and occupying a no-man’s land between 
political marginality and privatised deviance or ordinary crime. 
(20) Political (or racial, religious) minorities and marginals are 
allowed to dissent, even though they might be stigmatised with 
such terms as fanatics or extremists. But when previously 
privatised forms of deviance such as drug taking or homosexuality 
cross over into public protest and militancy then the right to 
dissent becomes problematic and might be eventually denied. The 
same might happen if previously tolerated forms of dissent are 
articulated with tactics such as sit-ins, disruptive street demon- 
strations, property destruction, squatting and so on. And when 
a new political minority comes into existence, it is critical whether 
it is publicly legitimised or simply lumped with the marginal and 
less respectable forms of unrest. (One might note that the func- 
tions of labelling, say, demonstrations or protests as delinquent 
are often contradictory. On the one hand, emotive terms such as 
‘thugs’ or ‘hooligans’ increase the threat by conjuring up a 
screaming horde of atavistic beings. On the other, the delinquent 
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definition is reassuring: the threat can be contained within the 
familiar limits of the penal and social services.) 

Elsewhere (21) I have examined some of these issues in the 
case of vandalism and suggested the various contexts in which 
the term is used and the secondary images it evokes. 

In looking at these problems, there are four related lines to 
work on: (i) How does the reversibility of images occur and enter 
the accepted rhetoric of politics? (ii) When are such reversals and 
mergings appropriate (for example, in drawing attention to 
common processes such as the role of the mass media in amplify- 
ing deviance) or inappropriate (for example, in obscuring different 
patterns of motivation)? (iii) What are the societal consequences 
of reversing the images—for example, in terms of the moral 
judgements and social control policies resorted to ? (iv) What 
are the consequences for the individual or group so labelled? 

These questions should be looked at in specific cases — for 
example, radical student groups, various urban fringe- 
revolutionary movements and militant religious groups. Cross- 
national comparisons are also extremely relevant: one would 
need to examine cases such as South Africa where overt political 
unrest and protest is low, ‘ordinary’ crime and delinquency, 
especially violence, extremely high (e.g. one of the world’s highest 
homicide and execution rates) but the public definition presents 
exactly the opposite balance. 


3). The lunatic fringe and criminal riff-raff theories 


An image that deserves separate attention is that contained in 
the lunatic fringe or criminal riff-raff theory of political 
behaviour. Time and time again we are told about a disturbance 
or protest that there are ringleaders, or activists who are not 
really sincere about the cause but merely thugs, riff-raff, a lunatic 
fringe exploiting the situation or using it as a cover for their 
own (unstated, but usually implied criminal) motivation. Take the 
following statement—from a coroner’s report on the 1919 
Chicago Race Riot. (22) 


Race feeling and distrust reaches far back into the history of 
the past. While new perhaps in Chicago, other cities and 
communities have tasted of its frightfulness, and yes, race 
antagonism itself rarely gets beyond bound and control. The 
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real danger lies with the criminal and hoodlum element, white 
and colored, who are quick to take advantage of any incipient 
race riot conditions to spread the firebrands of disorder, 
thieving, arson, loss and murder and under cover of large 
numbers to give full sway to cowardly animal and criminal 
instincts. 


It should be noted that this theory and its variants (such as 
the ‘pool of deviants’ concept, which posits a floating number 
of all-purpose deviants ready to take part in whatever form of 
disturbance is going) is given credibility by all three witnesses 
to a conflict situation. Not just the outside observer (coroner, 
official enquiry, newspaper editor) but each party to the conflict 
uses the same conception: the one to denounce the other for 
being largely made up of ‘bad’ elements and each responding by 
dissociating itself from this element and asserting the respect- 
ability of its own ‘genuine’ supporters. 

I am not sure on what basis one is supposed to distinguish the 
‘genuine’ from the ‘fake’ participants. Certainly such images make 
little sense in many forms of contemporary protest. Sociological 
research on the last five years of major urban riots in America 
has made it abundantly clear that the criminal riff-raff theory 
is untenable. Data from such projects as the Los Angeles Riot 
Study (23) point to an interpretation of the events as broad group 
responses to shared grievances, with wide local support and 
participation and not the expression of an unrepresentative lawless 
minority of shiftless young people urged on by outside agitators 
and unsupported by fellow residents. Of course, it is more com- 
fortable to believe the opposite, which is congruent with a view 
of society which sees the deviant as a small, distinctive group 
whose actions define the boundaries of what is right, tolerable 
or legitimate. Defining the group in lunatic fringe terms serves 
to exaggerate its badness (its atypicality) in comparison to a 
hypothetically overnormal population. (24) 


4). The Sick Label 


An increasingly common form of spurious attribution to both 
political marginals and deviant groups is that of the sick label: 
the assumption that the actor is mentally disturbed in some way 
and as a corollary is not fully responsible for his acts. Such an 
attribution is of course not new in politics and the whole medico- 
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legal debate about concepts such as diminished responsibility 
arose partly in response to cases of political assassination. Recent 
dramatic controversies of this sort in the West may be found in 
the cases of Oswald and Sirhan while in Soviet Russia the use 
of the mental illness label to discredit political opponents has a 
long history. 

But the sick label is being extended to further areas of action. 
In many countries, defendants in obscenity, drug and violence 
cases are being remanded for psychiatric reports and later 
finding themselves the astonished and unwilling recipients of 
psychotherapeutic ministrations and ideology. Student militants 
have been described as ‘clinical cases’ or as having ‘essentially 
abnormal character structures’ and evidence is accumulating 
about the increasing influence of ‘psychiatric channelling’ as a 
way of dealing with various troublemakers in settings of higher 
education. (25) A weaker form of this labelling attributes various 
forms of unrest among adolescents as being due to such vague 
constellations as ‘unresolved authority problems’. 

The sick label can be a way of denying the legitimacy of certain 
forms of deviance and dissent. Jock Young has described some 
of the ways in which this occurs. (26) There is the denial of 
authenticity: the meaning the deviant gives to his acts is ignored 
and he is told that they are due to wrong chromosomes, faulty 
socialisation or a weak superego; the denial of freedom: the 
deviant is impelled by forces beyond his control which can only 
be properly comprehended by experts (the activities of normal 
people on the other hand, are seen as rational and based on free 
choice: unlike us, the deviant cannot help what he is doing) 
and the denial of cognisance: he is unable to realise the real 
reasons why he acts the way he does: he needs the superior 
recognisance of an expert such as a psychiatrist to root out these 
hidden forces. 

We should be wary of the increasing permeation of psychiatric 
ideologies into everyday understandings of the world. This per- 
meation is not necessarily liberal or progressive; when it results 
in annihilation of the expressed meaning of deviance or dissent, 
it does not lead to any sort of explanation either. 


Action and Motivation 


Despite the elements it contains of fantasy, selective perception 
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and deliberate distortion, the labelling of deviants is not a process 
entirely divorced from reality. The spectre of the violent urban 
guerrilla is not a psychogenic hallucination nor wholly the crea- 
tion of a right-wing conspiracy or a left-wing wish fulfilment. 
I have concentrated on the question of labels because this is the 
more neglected side of the problem. Whether the convergences 
I] have been discussing are matched by similar transition in the 
motivation and action of various groups and if so, what these 
matching patterns might mean, is beyond my scope to discuss 
here. (27) I will merely draw attention to a number of cases and 
research problems in this area. 

1). Although these are few in number, there are a number of 
unambiguous historical cases of political groups self-consciously 
adopting traditionally criminal strategies and styles, particularly 
in regard to violence. One important such constellation took place 
in France at the beginning of the century with the wave of 
‘illegalism’ — mainly bombing, sabotage and theft — on the fringes 
of the anarcho-syndicalist movement. The best known example 
is probably the Bonnot Gang. (28) Allied historical types can be 
found in the study of bandits and rebels pioneered by Hobsbawm. 
(29) Contemporary examples include groups such as the ‘Black 
Mask’ in America and various offshoots of Situationists and 
Anarchist movements. These movements and types constitute a 
potentially rich source of material, although for obvious reasons 
access tends to be limited to the study of various documentary 
ephemera (30) rather than any closer participation. 

2). It could be argued that the marginal nature of many of 
the above groups, in terms of their actual political influence, 
makes their consideration a somewhat esoteric occupation. This 
argument is not wholly acceptable, if only because of the fact 
that the societal attitude to such groups and their eventual 
location on the deviance-politics spectrum, influences the whole 
continuum of politics. The question particularly arises of how 
the self conceptions and actions of more orthodox movements 
are going to develop in response to being labelled in delinquent 
terms. The possibilities range from wholesale incorporation of 
the new identity proffered (an unlikely development), to highly 
conscious attempts to counteract such labelling. 

3). The obverse of all this has already been hinted at: the 
degree to which political strategies and styles might influence 
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traditional delinquent or criminal groupings. In adult crime, one 
finds that the more organised groupings (who always looked 
upon themselves as part of the ongoing political structure, which, 
through corruption and infiltration they greatly influenced) adopt 
civil rights type rhetoric to defend themselves. Another highly 
significant development —the first manifestations of which are 
just beginning to appear in the events of San Quentin and Attica 
—is the growing politicisation of some prisoners. The transforma- 
tion of George Jackson from thief to revolutionary is only a 
microcosm of this change. (31) At a less dramatic level there is 
the use by street gangs of well recognised political tactics, such as 
entering into negotiations with the police and bargaining over 
the use of weapons. 


Conclusion 


In calling for attention to be given to these various convergences 
and permutations, I am doing no more than picking out one facet 
of a collective self doubt which exists in the social sciences today. 
The erosion of inter-disciplinary boundaries is, in itself, quite 
insignificant; one is not particularly interested in who tries to 
explain unrest, protest or delinquency. Such erosions are only 
significant in pointing to a confusion beyond the academic com- 
munity with the current paradigms of explanation. 


1. A simplified version of this perspective and some relevant references 
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and Politics’ Social Problems (1968) 15, 280-96 
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Hippies: An American “moment”’,’ in Student Power (J. Nagel, ed.) 
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For the case of the British Fascist movement, see R. Benewick Political 
Violence and Public Order London, Allen Lane (1969) 

One of the best summaries of these changes is to be found in J. Skolnick 
The Politics of Protest New York, Simon & Schuster (1969) 

The best examples are to be found in the work of the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. See the Progress 
Report (U.S. Government Printing Office, January 1969) and the 
various Task Force Reports, especially those on the Media, Historical 
and Comparative Perspectives (in Graham & Gurr, op. cit.) and Group 
Violence (in Skolnick, op. cit.) 


. For example Violence in the Streets (S. Endleman, Ed.) London, 


Duckworth (1969); L. Masotti and D. Bower Riots and Rebellion: Civil 
Violence in the Urban Community California, Sage Publication (1968); 
M. Oppenheim Urban Guerrilla London, Penguin (1970), etc. 

A. Schlesinger Violence: America in the Sixties New York, Signet 
Books (1968) 

M. E. Wolfgang and F. Ferracuti The Subculture of Violence London, 
Tavistock (1967) 

M. E. Wolfgang ‘A Preface to Violence’ Annals 1966, 364 (March) 7, 
M. E. Wolfgang Violent Behaviour Churchill College Overseas Fellow- 
ship Lecture, Cambridge, Heffer & Son (1969) 


. B. Beck ‘Talking Violence Blues’, in Dialogue on Violence (G. Vickers, 


ed.) 

Skolnick, op. cit., p. 4 

H. Black and M. J. Labes ‘Guerrilla Warfare: An Analogy to Police 
Criminal Interaction’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 1967, 37 
(July) ; 

Some interesting implications of this transition are discussed in S. Hall 
‘Deviance, Politics and the Media’ in Deviance and Social Control (P. 
Rock and M. McIntosh, eds.) London, Tavistock (1974) 

S. Cohen ‘Who are the Vandals?’ New Society 1968, 12 (December), 
872-8 

Quoted in J. Landesco Organized Crime in Chicago (New Ed.) Chicago, 
Chicago University Press (1969) 

A. Oberschall ‘The Los Angeles Riot of August 1965’ Social Problems 
1968, 15, 322-41 

This is an extension on a societal level of the conditions for successful 
status degradation: H. Garfinkel ‘Conditions of Successful Status De- 
gradation Ceremonies’ American Journal of Sociology 1956, LXI 
(March), 420-24 

See T. Szasz ‘The Psychiatrist as Double Agent’ in Where Medicine 
Fails (A. L. Strauss, ed.) Chicago, Aldine (1970) and S. Maddison 
‘Mindless Militants? Psychiatry and the University’ in Politics and 
Deviance (1. Taylor and L. Taylor, eds.) Harmondsworth, Penguin (1973) 
J. Young ‘The Zookeepers of Deviancy’ Catalyst 1970, pp. 38-46. See 
also the same author’s argument about the denial of legitimacy in the 
case of drugtaking: The Drug Takers: The Social Meaning of Drug 
Use London, McGibbon & Kee, 1971 

Some of these issues were discussed in my colleague Laurie Taylor's 
paper to this symposium. See also S. Cohen and L. Taylor Escape 
Attempts London, Allen Lane, forthcoming 

For a somewhat romantic account of its exploits see R. E. Mell The 
Truth About the Bonnot Gang London, Coptic Press (1969). Almost no 
worthwhile socio-historical account of this period exists 
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29. E. J. Hobsbawm Primitive Rebels Manchester, 1959 and Bandits 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson (1969) 

30. A recent anthology of such documents in DAMN: Outlaw Manifestoes 
and Ephemera 1965-1970 (P. Stansil & D. Z. Marowitz, eds.) Harmonds- 
worth, Penguin (1971) 

31. G. Jackson Soledad Brother: The Prison Letters of George Jackson 
Harmondsworth, Penguin (1971) 


6. Towards a New Criminology 
by lan Taylor, Paul Walton and Jock Y oung 


Reprinted from The New Criminology London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul (1973) Chap. 9 


The insulation of criminology from sociology in general—symbol- 
ized institutionally in America in Robert Merton’s insistence on 
placing the study of crime in the Department of Social Adminis- 
tration at Columbia—is rapidly being broken down. The ‘social 
reaction theorists’ in drawing attention to the activities of the 
rule-creators and enforcers (cf. Emerson, 1969; Lemert, 1970), 
and David Matza, in emphasizing the role of Leviathan in the 
signification of behaviours in terms of the demands of state, have 
redirected criminological attention to the grand questions of 
social structure and the overweening social arrangements within 
which the criminal process is played out. We are confronted 
once again with the central question of man’s relationship to 
structures of power, domination and authority—and the ability 
of men to confront these structures.in acts of crime, deviance 
and dissent—we are back in the realm of social theory itself. 

We have attempted to provide an immanent critique of various 
positions from a vantage point which stresses the importance of 
the initiative of state, and its entrepreneurial representatives, in 
defining and sanctioning certain forms of behaviour at certain 
points in time: and we have suggested that an adequately social 
theory would need to be free of the biological and psychological 
assumptions that have been involved in the various attempts to 
explain the actions of the men who do get defined and sanctioned 
by the state as deviant and react against those definitions, in 
different historical circumstances. 

Thus far, we have operated within a relatively modest or 
limited perspective. The sociology with which we have urged a 
reconciliation has remained ambiguous: we have been content to 
say that such a sociology must be fully social (unbroken by the 
assertions of biological or other non-social assumptions) and that 
it must be able to account (in a historically informed fashion) 
for men’s imprisonment within social structures that constrain 
his possibilities. We have not been able to specify, for example, 
the limitations of a sociology that is itself insulated from an 
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economic understanding of structural forces (cf. Gordon, 1971; 
Pearce, 1973) or that has been developed entirely within the 
confines of a developing or developed capitalist society (L. Taylor 
_and Robertson, 1972). We have not had space enough to draw 
out sufficiently cross-cultural evidence about the forms assumed 
_ by criminal and deviant action, and structures of social control, 
in pre-capitalist societies or in societies where there is an explicit 
attempt to break down the culture of capitalist societies (cf. 
Loney, 1973). 

We have, however, attempted to open out the criminological 
debate by pointing to certain formal and substantive requirements 
of a fully social theory of deviance, a theory that can explain 
_the forms assumed by social control and deviant action in 
‘developed’ societies (characterized—we have argued—by the 
domination of a capitalist mode of production, by a division of 
labour involving the growth of armies of ‘experts’, social workers, 
psychiatrists and others who have been assigned a crucial role 
in the tasks of social definition and social control, and, currently, 
by the necessity to segregate out—in mental hospitals, prisons 
and in juvenile institutions—an increasing variety of its members 
as being in need of control). 

We have not, at this point, gone far beyond what we might 
call an immanent critique of existing theory. Rather, we have 
been concerned to develop a model which contains all the 
elements, some of which are lacking in individual examples of 
the existing literature on crime and deviance. And, despite the 
fact that we have continually stressed the need for a sense of 
history in the kind of explanations offered out of crime, deviance 
and control (a sense of history that is almost totally absent in 
existing criminological theory (1), we have not had the space 
here to enter into any detailed historical explanations. (2) It is 
obvious that our endeavours need now to be supplemented with 
a concrete application of the formal model, resulting from the 
immanent critique of existing thinkers, to empirical cases: and, 
in particular, to situations in which a different form of production, 
a different division of labour and a different form of crime are 
all alleged to obtain. Given the nature of our premises, spelt out 
in the substantive requirements of the theory later in this con- 
clusion, such an onerous enterprise would only be useful if the 
purpose for carrying it out was clear. And one of the central 
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purposes of this critique has been to assert the possibility—not 
only of a fully social theory—but also of a society in which men 
are able to assert themselves in a fully social fashion. With 
Marx, we have been concerned with the social arrangements 
that have obstructed, and the social contradictions that enhance, 
man’s chances of achieving full sociality—a state of freedom 
from material necessity, and (therefore) of material incentive, a 
release from the constraints of forced production, an abolition of 
the forced division of labour, and a set of social arrangements, 
therefore, in which there would be no politically, economically, 
and socially-induced need to criminalize deviance. We shall 
expand on this later: for the time being, it is clearly essential 
to spell out the elements of the formal model that emerge out 
of the immanent critique. 

The formal requirements of this theory are concerned with 
the scope of the theory. It must be able to cover, and sustain 
the connections between: 


The Wider Origins of the Deviant Act 


The theory must be able, in other words, to place the act in terms 
of its wider structural origins. These ‘structural’ considerations 
will involve recognition of the intermediate structural questions 
that have traditionally been the domain of sociological crimino- 
logy (e.g. ecological areas, (3) subcultural location, (4) distribution 
of opportunities for theft) (cf. Armstrong and Wilson, 1973) but 
it would place these against the overall social context of 
inequalities of power, wealth and authority in the developed 
industrial society. Similarly, there would be consideration of the 
questions traditionally dealt with by psychologists concerned with 
the structures conducive to individual breakdown, that is with an 
individual’s exclusion from ‘normal’ interaction (Hepworth, 
1971; 1972). But, again, there would be an attempt, as in the later 
work of the anti-psychiatry school, to place these psychological 
concerns (e.g. with the schizophrenic nature of the bourgeois 
nuclear family) in the context of a society in which families are 
just one part of an interrelating but contradictory structural 
whole. The move would be away from the view of man as an 
atomistic individual, cut off within the families or other specific 
subcultural situations, insulated from the pressures of existence 
under the prevailing social conditions. 
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The wider origins of the deviant act could only be understood, 
we would argue, in terms of the rapidly changing economic and 
political contingencies of advanced industrial society. At this 
level, the formal requirement is really for what might be called 
a political economy of crime. 


Immediate Origins of the Deviant Act 


It is, of course, the case, however, that men do not experience 
the constraints of a society in an undifferentiated fashion. Just as 
subcultural theorists, operating in the anthropological tradition, 
have argued that the subcultural notion is useful to explain the 
different kinds of ways in which men resolve the problems posed 
by the demands of a dominant culture (Downes, 1966a, Chap. 1) 
so we would argue that an adequately social theory of deviance 
must be able to explain the different events, experiences or struc- 
tural developments that precipitate the deviant act. The theory 
must explain the different ways in which structural demands are 
interpreted, reacted against, or used by men at different levels 
in the social structure, in such a way that an essentially deviant 
choice is made. The formal requirement, at this level, that is, for 
a social psychology of crime: a social psychology which, unlike 
that which is implicit in the work of the social reaction theorists, 
recognizes that men may consciously choose the deviant road, 
as the one solution to the problems posed by existence in a con- 
tradictory society (cf. Hepworth, 1971; 1972; L. Taylor, 1972). 


The Actual Act 


Men may choose to engage in particular solutions to their pro- 
blems, without being able to carry them out. An adequate social 
theory of deviance would need to be able to explain the relation- 
ship between beliefs and action, between the optimum ‘rationality’ 
that men have chosen and the behaviours they actually carry 
through. A working-class adolescent, for example, confronted 
with blockage of opportunity, with problems of status frustration, 
alienated from the kind of existence offered out to him in con- 
temporary society, may want to engage in hedonistic activities 
(e.g. finding immediate pleasure through the use of alcohol, 
drugs, or in extensive sexual activities) or he may choose to kick 
back at a rejecting society (e.g. through acts of vandalism). He 
may also attempt to assert some degree of control over, for 
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example, the pace at which he is asked to work (cf. L. Taylor 
and Walton, 1971) or the ways in which his leisure time interests 
are controlled (cf. I. Taylor, 197la; 1971b; S. Cohen, 1972a). 
But he may find that these options themselves are not easily 
achieved. Cloward and Ohlin have argued that adolescent ‘drop- 
outs’ in the United States, failures in the legitimate society, can 
also experience ‘double-failure’ in being rejected in delinquent 
subcultures themselves. Deviant individuals can find that they 
are rejected by other deviants (as ‘uncool’, physically inadequate 
or unattractive, or generally undesirable). Whilst we would argue 
that there is always a relationship between individual choice (a 
set of beliefs) and action it is not necessarily a simple one: an 
adolescent boy could choose the hedonistic, the rejective or the 
assertive options without there being any chance of sustaining 
them. Adjustments of some kind would then be necessitated. 
The formal requirement at this level then is for an explanation 
of the ways in which the actual acts of men are explicable in 
terms of the rationality of choice or the constraints on choice 
at the point of precipitation into action. The formal requirement, 
here, is for an account of real social dynamics surrounding the 
actual acts. 


Immediate Origins of Social Reaction 


Just as the deviant act itself may be precipitated by the reactions 
of others (e.g. as a result of an adolescent’s attempt to win 
acceptance as ‘cool’ or ‘tough’ in a subculture of delinquency, or 
from a businessman’s attempt to show ability as a sharp prac- 
titioner) so the subsequent definition of the act is the product 
of close personal relationships. A certain behaviour may 
encourage a member of the actor’s family or peer group to refer 
that actor to a doctor, to a child guidance clinic, or to a 
psychiatrist (because that behaviour is seen to be odd). Or 
another behaviour may result in the individual being reported 
to the police by people outside the individual’s immediate 
family circle or friendship group (because he has been acting 
suspiciously, or actually been seen committing an illegal act). 
In both instances, there is a degree of choice on the part of the 
social audience: it may be thought that the behaviour is odd, 
but that it is preferable to keep it in the family; or it may be 
thought that although the individual has been acting suspiciously 
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or has been behaving illegally, it would be too troublesome to 
involve the police. 

Even when the formal agencies of social control themselves 
—in particular, the police, but also the various agencies of the 
‘Welfare State’—directly apprehend the individual in the course 
of his law-breaking (which is relatively rare), a degree of choice 
is exercised by the agent in his reaction to the deviant. The 
complex mix of classical liberalism (emphasizing, for example, 
‘police discretion’ and the role of the local constable as a part- 
time social worker) and the lay theories of criminality 
(emphasizing what a real criminal, hooligan, junkie, or ‘villain’ 
actually looks like) (5) contribute to the moral climate and lay 
_ down the boundaries within which informal social reaction to 
deviance is likely to occur. 

The requirement at this level is for an explanation of the 
immediate reaction of the social audience in terms of the range 
of choices available to that audience. The requirement, in other 
words, is for a social psychology of social reaction: an account 
of the contingencies and the conditions which are crucial to 
the decision to act against the deviant. 


Wider Origins of Deviant Reaction 


In the same way that the choices available to the deviant 
himself are a product of his structural location, primarily, and, 
secondarily, his individual attributes (his acceptability to 
significant others—both those involved in legitimate activity 
and those who are engaged in rule-breaking activity of one kind 
or another), so the social psychology of social reaction (and 
the lay theories of deviance behind it) is explicable only in 
terms of the position and the attributes of those who instigate 
the reaction against the deviant. It is obviously the case that 
members of a law-breaker’s immediate family group are far 
less likely to react against his activity than those who are 
strangers to him.(6) But it is also the case that the ‘lay’ theories 
of criminality and deviance adhered to by strangers will vary 
enormously: social work ideology (with its positivistic stress 
on reform) is continually at odds with the more classically 
punitive ideologies of correctional institutions and their con- 
trollers; police ideology is sometimes at odds with the 
philosophies of courtroom practice (in particular, the 
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adjudicatory powers of the non-professional jury); (7) and even 
amongst those without formal positions in the structure of 
social control (the ‘public’) the lay theories found to be accept- 
able will vary across the contours of social class, ethnic group 
and age (Simmons and Chambers, 1965). 

The predominant tendencies in criminological treatments of 
the wider origins of deviant reaction, so far as they have been 
dealt with at all, have been to see these as located in occupa- 
tional groups and their particular need (Box, Dickson), in a set 
of rather ambiguously defined set of pluralistic interests 
(Quinney, Lemert), in authority-subject relationships within 
‘imperatively-coordinated associations’ (Turk), or in simple 
superordinate-subordinate political relationships (Becker). All of 
these treatments of the sources of reactions against the deviant 
are, of course, implicit political sociologies of the state; and, 
as we have attempted to make clear throughout, few crimino- 
logists have really grappled in an effective way with the debates 
about social structure in the traditions of grand social theory. 
In particular, few criminologists have been able to deal with 
the ways in which the political initiatives that give rise to (or 
abolish) legislation, that defined sanctionable behaviour in 
society or ensured the enforcement of that legislation, are 
intimately bound up with the structure of the political economy 
of the state. Sutherland’s treatment of white-collar crime, for 
example, was informed hardly at all by an examination of the 
ways in which white-collar infractions were (and are) 
functional to industrial-capitalist societies at points in their 
development: rather it was concerned with illuminating what he 
saw to be the inequitable use of law in controlling behaviour in 
defiance of formally-defined rules of conduct (cf. Pearce, 1973). 
The fact that the political sociologies of crime in criminology 
remain implicit and ambiguous is some indication of the extent 
to which criminology has moved away from the concerns of the 
classical social thinkers. We saw, in chapter 3, how it was 
impossible for Durkheim to conceive of crime and deviance 
without his conceiving also of a certain set of productive 
social arrangements overarched by a certain collective conscience 
(a forced division of labour being associated with ‘functional 
rebellion’ as well as with the ‘skewed deviant’ adaptation). We 
saw also how for him it was impossible to talk of the dimunition 
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of crime without talking politically of the abolition of the forced 
division of labour, the abolition of inherited wealth, and the 
setting up of occupational associations in tune with (politically 
enforceable) social arrangements based on a biological merito- 
cracy. In chapter 7 we saw that Marx’s political sociology of 
crime was also inextricably bound up with a political critique and a 
clear-headed analysis of existing social arrangements. For him, 
crime was expression of men’s situation of constraint within 
alienating social arrangements—and in part an indication of a 
struggle to overcome them. The fact that criminal action was 
no political answer in itself to those situations was explained 
in terms of the political and social possibilities of the Lumpen- 
proletariat as a parasitical agency on the organized working class 
itself. We shall develop our earlier critiques of these two 
positions a little later: for the time being, it is sufficient to 
mention them not only as evidence of the dilution of theory in 
twentieth-century investigations of crime but also as an indict- 
ment of the depoliticization of the issues involved in the classical 
discussions in social theory on crime, accomplished and 
applauded by those who carry out work in the field of contem- 
porary ‘applied’ criminology. 

For the moment it is sufficient to assert that one of the 
important formal requirements of a fully social theory of 
deviance, that is almost totally absent in existing literature, is 
an effective model of the political and economic imperatives 
that underpin on the one hand the ‘lay ideologies’ and on the 
other the ‘crusades’ and initiatives that emerge periodically 
either to control the amount and level of deviance (cf. Manson and 
Palmer, 1973) or else (as in the cases of prohibition, certain homo- 
sexual activity, and, most recently, certain ‘crimes without victims’) 
to remove certain behaviours from the category of ‘illegal’ behavi- 
ours. We are lacking a political economy of social reaction. 


The Outcome of the Social Reaction on Deviants’ Further Action 


One of the most telling contributions of the social reaction 
theorists to an understanding of deviance was their emphasis on 
the need to understand deviant action as being, in part, an 
attempt to come to terms by the rule-breaker with the reaction 
against his initial infraction. As we argued in chapter 5, one 
of the superficial strengths of the social reaction perspective 
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was its ability to see the actor as using the reaction against him 
in a variety of ways (that is, in exercising choice). This we saw 
to be an advance on the deterministic view of the impact of 
sanctions on further behaviour in positivistic views of ‘reform’, 
‘rehabilitation’, and, most particularly, ‘conditioning’. We also 
argued, however, that the notion of secondary deviation was 
undialectical; that is, that it could have the same status as an 
explanation of what the social reaction theorists separate out 
as primary deviation, and that, in reality, it might be impossible 
to distinguish between the causes of primary and secondary 
deviation. 

A fully social theory of deviance—premised on the notion of 
man as consciously involved (however inarticulately) in deviant 
choices—would require us to see the reaction he evolves to 
rejection or stigmatization (or, for that matter, sanction in the 
form of institutionalization) as being bound up with the 
conscious choices that precipitated the initial infraction. It 
would require us to reject the view which is paramount in 
Lemert’s discussion of secondary deviation (1967, p.51), viz. 
that ‘most people drift into deviance: by specific actions rather 
than by formed choices of social roles and statuses’ and that, 
because of this, they unintentionally, unwittingly and (implicitly) 
rather tragically enter what Lemert terms a ‘staging area set up 
for an ideological struggle between the deviant seeking to 
normalize his actions and thoughts, and agencies seeking the 
opposite’ (p. 44). Actually, Lemert, as we implied in chapter 5, 
is not able to show that the problems faced by the deviant are 
always the result of his being apprehended and reacted against 
(either formally or informally) in this rather straightforward 
sense. He writes at one point (ibid., p. 48) that: 


‘Becoming an admitted homosexual (‘‘coming out’) may 
endanger one’s livelihood or professional career, but it also 
absolves the individual from failure to assume the heavy 
responsibilities of marriage and parenthood, and it is a ready 
way of fending off painful involvements in heterosexual affairs.’ 


In other words, the act of breaking through what Gouldner 
has termed the normalized repression of everyday routine 
expectations, consciously and wittingly, does not always require 
precipitation in the form of social reaction. It only requires one 
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to know one’s enemy and to know how to deal with the stigma- 
tization and exclusion that may then result. Just as a homosexual 
preparing to ‘come out’ may take a long time to prepare his 
revelation (and thus be consciously prepared for the reaction 
against him), so any deviant can be understood as having some 
degree of consciousness of what to expect in the event of 
apprehension and reaction. A fully social explanation of the 
outcome of social reaction to the further actions of the appre- 
hended deviant, therefore, would be one in which the deviant 
actor is always endowed with some degree of consciousness 
about the likelihood and consequences of reaction against him, 
and in which his subsequent decisions are developed from that 
initial degree of consciousness. (8) All those writers who see 
deviants as ‘naive’ must now realize that they are dealing with a 
minority of deviants, even in situations where the degree or 
extent of social reaction is unexpected (because, for example, 
of a moral panic amongst the powerful about a particular kind 
of offence, or because a campaign of control has been instigated 
against it—as in the case of the white adolescents who received 
unexpectedly heavy sentences for their role during the Notting 
Hill race riots in 1959), it would still be important to have a 
social explanation of the ways in which the deviants responded 
to their sentences with a degree of consciousness about ‘the 
law’ which they had developed before they had had a formal 
contact with it. 

In a fully social theory, then, the consciousness conventionally 
allowed deviants in the secondary deviation situation would be 
seen as explicable—at least in part—in terms of the actors’ 
consciousness of the world in general. 


The Nature of the Deviant Process as a Whole 


The formal requirements of a fully social theory are formal in 
the sense that they refer to the scope of the theoretical analysis. 
In the real world of social action, these analytical distinctions 
merge, connect and often appear to be indistinguishable. We 
have already indicted social reaction theory, which is in many 
ways the most sophisticated rejection of the simpler forms of 
positivism (concentrating as they do on the pathologies of the 
individual actor), as one-sidedly deterministic: in seeing the 
deviant’s problems and consciousness simply as a response to 
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apprehension and the application of social control. Positivistic 
explanations stand accused of being unable to approach an 
explanation not only of the political economy of crime (the 
background to criminal action) but also of what we have called 
the political economy, the social psychology and the social 
dynamics of social reaction to deviance. And most of the 
classical and earlier biological psychological positivists (whom 
we discussed in the first two chapters) are unable to offer out 
even a Satisfactorily social explanation of the relationship 
between the individual and society: the individual in these 
accounts appears by and large as an isolated atom unaffected 
by the ebb and flow of social arrangements, social change, and 
contradictions in what is, after all, a society of social arrange- 
ments built around the capitalist mode of production. 

The central requirement of a fully social theory of deviance, 
however, is that these formal requirements must not be treated 
simply as essential factors all of which need to be present (in 
invariant fashion) if the theory is to be social. Rather it is that 
these formal requirements must all appear in the theory, as 
they do in the real world, in a complex, dialectical relationship 
to one another. Georg Lukacs’s criticism of Solzhenitsyn’s early 
work is instructive here, if only because it is so well applicable 
to the work of Goffman, Garfinkel, Becker, Lemert and other 
thinkers who have been concerned with the impact that ‘social 
control’ (whether institutional or otherwise) has on its victims. 
Writing of Solzhenitsyn’s early work on the prison camp (which 
Lukacs correctly takes as a metaphor intended to apply to the 
whole society), Lukacs (1971b) observed that: 


‘Solzhenitsyn’s development . . . of [his] technique from his 
first story not only, of necessity, increases the number of 
prisoners whose life is shown . . . it also demands that the 


initiators and organisers of this internment of large masses of 
people must also be depicted on a wider basis and more con- 
cretely. . . . Only thus does the “‘place of action’ receive its 
concrete socialy determined significance. . . . In the last resort 
it is a social fact that the internment camp confronts both its 


victims and its organisers spontaneously and irresistibly with 
its provocative basic questions. .. .’ 


Working our way through the substance of the various theories 
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of crime and deviance, we have found not only that the number 
of prisoners (by analogy, the number of criminals and deviants) 
‘whose life is shown’ has increased but also the fact that the 
theories have been more or less inadequate to cope with the 
‘provocative basic questions’ posed by the persistence of crime, 
deviance and dissent. 

The great merit of Solzhenitsyn, using the skills and the 
techniques of the novelist, is that he is able, in a way that many 
formal models in existing social theory are not, to encompass 
the substance of man in his many manifestations. Man is both 
determined by the fact of his imprisonment, and also determin- 
ing in the sense that he creates (and is able to struggle against) 
his own imprisonment. Some men (the guards) have interests 
(up to a point) in the maintenance of imprisonment; others 
(the inmates, their relatives and sympathizers) do not. There is, 
in Solzhenitsyn’s ‘prison’, a sense of the contingencies and 
sequences that may lead some men to imprison others: a view 
of the social and political origins of repression and the segre- 
gation of deviants. There is some conception too, of the real 
political, material and symbolic imperatives that lie at the back 
of such sequences and processes. And, finally, there is an 
implicit prescription in Solzhenitsyn, a politics for which he is 
now experiencing exclusion and segregation himself, a politics 
which implies that man is able consciously to abolish the im- 
prisonment that he consciously created. 

It may well be, as Lukacs’s criticism implies, that these sub- 
stantive features of Solzhenitsyn’s writings are not held together 
and continuously, in an ongoing dialectic of resistance and 
control. Nevertheless, Solzhenitsyn’s attempts to achieve this 
fare well by comparison with many sociological excursions into 
the area. The substantive history of twentieth-century crimino- 
logy is, by and large, the history of the empirical emasculation 
of theories (like those of Marx and Durkheim) which attempted 
to deal with the whole society, and a history therefore of the 
depoliticization of criminological issues. 


The New Criminology 

The conditions of our time are forcing a reappraisal of this 
compartmentalization of issues and problems. It is not just that 
the traditional focus of applied criminology on the socially 
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deprived working-class adolescent is being thrown into doubt 
by the criminalization of vast numbers of middle-class youth 
(for ‘offences’ of a hedonistic or specifically oppositional nature) 
(S. Cohen, 1971c; I. Taylor, 1971d). Neither is it only that the 
crisis of our institutions has deepened to the point where the 
‘master institutions’ of the state, and of the political economy, are 
unable to disguise their own inability to adhere to their own rules 
and regulations (cf. Kennedy, 1970; Pearce, 1973). It is largely 
that the total interconnectedness of these problems and others is 
being revealed. 

A criminology which is to be adequate to an understanding 
of these developments, and which will be able to bring politics 
back into the discussion of what were previously technical issues, 
will need to deal with the society as a totality. This ‘new’ 
criminology will in fact be an o/d criminology, in that it will 
face the same problems that were faced by the classical social 
theorists. Marx (1951) saw the problem with his usual clarity 
when he began to develop his critique of the origins of German 
idealism (328-9): 


‘The first work which I undertook for a solution to the doubts 
which assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy of right, a work the introduction to which appeared in 
1844 in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher published in Paris. 
My investigations led to the result that legal relations as well 
as the forms of state to be grasped neither from themselves 
nor from the so-called general development of the human mind, 
but rather have their roots in the material conditions of life, 
the sum total of which Hengel, following the example of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, com- 
bines under the name “‘civil society”, that however the anatomy 
of civil society is to be sought in political economy.’ 


We have argued here for a political economy of criminal 
action, and of the reaction it excites, and for a politically- 
informed social psychology of these ongoing social dynamics. 
We have, in other words, laid claim to have constructed the 
formal elements of a theory that would be adequate to move 
criminology out of its own imprisonment in artifically segregated 
specifics. We have attempted to bring the parts together again 
in order to form the whole. 
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Implicitly, we have rejected that contemporary trend which 
may claim for itself the mantle of a new criminology, or a new 
deviancy theory, and which presumably claims to find a solution 
to our present discontents largely in the search for the sources 
of individual meaning. Ethnomethodology, however, is a 
historical creature too: its pedigree goes back to the pheno- 
menological contemplations that were so prominent in an earlier 
period of uncertainty and doubt: the collapse of European 
social democracy and the rise of fascism. Phenomenology looks 
at the prison camp and searches for the meaning of the ‘prison’ 
rather than for its alternative; and it searches for the meaning 
in terms of individual definitions rather than in terms of a 
political explanation of the necessity to imprison. 

Indeed, one of the recurring criticisms we have had of many 
of the theorists discussed in this book is the way in which they 
place men apart from society. The view of man in society is 
sometimes additive (in the sense that environmental ‘factors’ 
are seen as having a more or less significant impact of some 
fundamental fact of human nature—as in Eysenck); sometimes 
it is discontinuous (in that there is a recognition of interplay 
between man and social influences, but an interplay which is 
curtailed by men’s differential ability to be socialized—as in 
Durkheim—or in the appropriateness of certain social patterns 
for different men in different periods—as in Durkheim and in 
Merton), and when there is a fusion of man and society, it is 
only in terms of man’s given biological or psychological patho- 
logies (which, for example, force him to gravitate into 
delinquent areas, as in Shaw and Mackay and the early 
ecologists). Phenomenology and ethnomethodology make the 
break between man and society by reifying experience and 
meaning, as specifics in their own right, which we cannot take 
(for granted) to be socially determined in any currently identi- 
fiable manner. 

Increasingly, it is becoming clear that the contemplation and 
suspension involved in these (and other) traditions are not 
enough. There is a crisis not just in social theory and social 
thought (Gouldner, 1971) but in the society itself. The new 
criminology must therefore be a normative theory: it must 
hold out the possibilities of a resolution to the fundamental 
questions, and a social resolution. 
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It is this normative imperative that separates out the European 
schools of criminology from the eclecticism and reformism in 
professional American sociology (cf. Nicolaus, 1969). (9) The 
domination of orthodox positivism over European criminology 
has been most clearly challenged recently by the emergence 
of a social welfare-oriented criminology in Scandinavia, centring 
particularly around the Institute of Criminology and Criminal 
Law at the University of Oslo, and by the beginnings of a 
politically-informed ‘structuralism’ in the formation of the 
National Deviancy Conference in Britain. 

The new Scandinavian criminology, which has been several 
years in the making (N. Christie, 1965; 1968; 1971; Mathieson, 
1965; 1972) has been fundamentally concerned with the descrip- 
tion and explanation of the forms assumed, as the titles of their 
publications imply, by the ‘aspects of social control in welfare 
states’. Working in relatively underpopulated societies, and in 
the urban centres where the major bureaucracies of the city 
and the university were constantly meeting up and interpene- 
trating, the Scandinavian criminologist originally took on a role 
and an ideology not unlike that of the early Chicago ecologists 
—or indeed the role of the cautious rebel as advocated by 
Merton. That is, they acted as agitators of public opinion and 
advisers to governments on questions of prison administration, 
the reform of juvenile training schools, preventive programmes 
and the like. The result of this interpenetration was not so much 
the alleviation of social problems or of social control as it was 
the co-option of the new criminologists. The new criminology 

has now split, on friendly terms, into two distinct tendencies: 
' on the one hand, the poetic social democratic, and the other, 
the direct action revolutionary. 

The first tendency is described by Nils Christie (1971): 


“We have not made clear that our role as criminologists is not 
first and foremost to be received as useful problem-solvers, but 
as problem-raisers. Let us turn our weakness into strength by 
admitting—and enjoying—that our situation has a great resem- 
blance to that of artists and men of letters. We are working 
on a culture of deviance and social control. . . . Changing times 
create new situations and bring us to new crossroads. Together 
with other cultural workers—because these fields are central 
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to all observers of society—but equipped with our special train- 
ing in scientific method and theory, it is our obligation as well 
as pleasure to penetrate these problems. Together with other 
cultural workers, we will probably have to keep a constant fight 
going against being absorbed, tamed, and made responsible, 
and thereby completely socialised into society—as it is. 


For Thomas Mathieson and others, however, the limitations 
of the original social welfare approach to social control did not 
dissolve simply into the problem of avoiding personal co-option. 
For him, the problem, even in the relatively benign atmosphere 
of Scandinavia, was action; to change society ‘as it is’: not 
simply to describe ‘The Defences of the Weak’ but to organize 
them. The normative prescription of the new Scandinavian 
criminology led to the formation of the K.R.U.M., a trade union 
for inmates of Scandinavian prisons, and a union which was 
able, two years ago, to co-ordinate a prison strike across three 
national boundaries and across several prison walls (Mathieson, 
1972). 

Something of the same dilemma faces the normative crimino- 
logy of the kind being developed in Britain (cf. S. Cohen, 1971a; 
I. Taylor, 1971d; Rock, 1973; Rock and McIntosh, 1974) and 
advocated via an immanent critique of other explanations of 
crime, deviance and dissent in these pages. The retreat from 
theory is over, and the politicization of crime and criminology 
is imminent. Close reading of the classical social theorists 
reveals a basic agreement; the abolition of crime is possible 
under certain social arrangements. Even Durkheim, with his 
notion of human nature as a fixed biological given, was able to 
allow for the substantial diminution of crime under conditions 
of a free division of labour, untramelled by the inequalities of 
inherited wealth and the entrenchment of interests of power 
and authority (by those who were not deserving it). 

It should be clear that a criminology which is not normatively 
committed to the abolition of inequalities of wealth and power, 
and in particular of inequalities in property and life-chances, 
is inevitably bound to fall into correctionalism. And all 
correctionalism is irreduciby bound up with the identification 
of deviance with pathology. A fully social theory of deviance 
must, by its nature, break entirely with correctionalism (even 
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with social reform of the kind advocated by the Chicagoans, 
the Mertonians and the romantic wing of Scandinavian crimino- 
logy) precisely because, as this book has attempted to show, 
the causes of crime must be intimately bound up with the form 
assumed by the social arrangements of the time. Crime is ever 
and always that behaviour seen to be problematic within the 
framework of those social arrangements: for crime to be 
abolished, then, those social arrangements themselves must also 
be subject to fundamental social change. 

It has often been argued, rather misleadingly, that for 
Durkheim crime was a normal social fact (that it was thus a 
fundamental feature of human ontology). For us, as for Marx 
and for other new criminologists, deviance is normal—in the 
sense that men are now consciously involved (in the prisons 
that are contemporary society and in the real prisons) in assert- 
ing their human diversity. The task is not merely to ‘penetrate’ 
these problems, not merely to question the stereotypes, or to 
act as carriers of ‘alternative phenomenological realities’. The 
task is to create a society in which the facts of human diversity, 
whether personal, organic or social, are, not subject to the 
power to criminalize. 


1. There are, of course, empirical histories of crime and its control. The 
most notable treatments of the English history of crime are J. J. Tobias 
(1967) and Leon Radzinowicz (3 vols. 1948-56) 

2. One of the consequences of our inability to enter into such a concrete 
historical treatment is that the concepts of crime and deviance (and, 
indeed, dissent) appear to be used interchangeably at different points 
in the text. This is, of course, the case in all the existing textbook 
treatments of the subject which are not taken up with the historically 
changeable nature of the phenomenon in question. A very modest 
attempt has been made to grapple with this problem in Taylor and 
Taylor (1972) 

3. A highly suggestive attempt to wed the concerns of ecological analysis 
with the wider context of power, authority and political domination is 
made by Gail Armstrong and Mary Wilson (1973) 

4. The largely uncharted history of youth subcultures in Britain since the 
war is at last being attempted against the background of some kind of 
structural analysis. (Cf. S. Cohen, 1971a; 1972a; 1972b; P. Cohen, 19772: 
Rock and Cohen, 1970; Willis, 1972.) 

5. The notion of ‘lay theories of criminality’ is taken up by Box (1971a, 
pp. 180-1) in a discussion of the particular ‘theories’ informing the 
everyday exercise of police discretion. He writes: 

‘In order to cope with the chaos of an infinite number of suspects, 
the police develop theories on the causes of crime and the nature of 
the criminal. These theories are refractions of professional theories, 
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past and present, which have been transmitted, like rumours, from 
the writings of “‘experts’’ through the mass media and into the heads 
of the lay public, including policemen, who then mould and slightly 
recast them to fit in with their occupational experiences, and to 
facilitate occupational performances.’ 


One of the central features of lay theories, as adopted by the police 
and the magistracy in particular, is what one of the present authors has 
termed its ‘absolutist’ view of society. In this version of ‘theory’, 
deviants are divided into the real- committed, pathological — types (e.g. 
the drug-pusher, or, as in Yablonsky, the disturbed sociopath who wins 
positions of authority in working-class fighting gangs and in the 
middle-class communes of hippies) on the one hand, and the misled 
innocents on the other (the immature and stupid youth who buys -— 
under pressure-from the ruthless pusher; or the ordinary street-kid 
who follows a gang leader because he has no healthy youth club leader 
as an alternative focus of identification). Cf. the discussion of the ways 
in which policemen encourage the drug-user to accept this distinction in 
exchange for sympathetic treatment in court, in Young (197la, pp. 
188-9) 

. This is evidenced, most significantly, in the low rate of reportability of 
certain kinds of sexual offences (e.g. forcible rape)-a large proportion 
of which (contrary to media representation) occur within family groups 
or amongst relatively close acquaintances (cf., for example, Menachem 
Amir, 1967-1971) 

. From time to time, of course, attempts are made by one interest group 
to win other groups to its own version of lay theory. At the time of 
writing, for example, proposals are being mooted by the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee (under pressure from the Police Federation, the 
press and others) to the Home Secretary in the United Kingdom, to 
withdraw certain safeguards traditionally accorded defendants. The net 
effect of these proposals (centring around the withdrawal of the right to 
remain silent, the placing of the accused in the witness-box and the 
admissibility of forcibly obtained confessions) would be that the lay 
theory of the non-professional juries would be replaced as the decisive 
courtroom reality by the lay theory adhered to by the police (cf. 
Michael Zander Guardian 7 April 1972) 

. It is worth noting that studies of prison subcultures are moving precisely 
in this direction. Where many writers have adopted a view of inmates as 
relatively passive and malleable creatures of institutional regime, cap- 
able at most of what Goffman terms ‘secondary adjustment’ in the face 
of the mortification of imprisonment, there has been a tendency in 
recent literature towards an examination of ‘what the inmates bring 
with them’. This tendency has been most noticeable in studies of adult 
prisons, and in a sense is an inevitable consequence of the rise of the 
prison movement in the United States (especially amongst blacks and 
especially in California), the inmate unions in Scandinavia, some acts of 
resistance in British maximum security prisons and the formation of the 
Preservation of Rights of Prisoners. Cf. L. Taylor and S. Cohen (1972); 
and also, in a less detailed and empirical fashion, John Irwin and 
Donald Cressey (1962). Less dramatic evidence of the connections 
between the consciousness of juvenile delinquents prior to apprehension 
and their ‘adjustments’ in juvenile institutions is presented in an un- 
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published paper ‘Theories of Action in Juvenile Correctional Institu- 
tions’, by Ian Taylor (1971c) 

9. The eclecticism of American criminology and deviancy theory is prob- 
ably explicable partly in terms of a critique of American social thought 
in general, of the kind that Gouldner is currently engaged in. For the 
time being we can characterize the two central themes in American 
criminology as reformism and millenarianism, both of which have in 
common a theoretical naiveté and a normative incongruity. Criminal 
lawyers like Sanford Kadish and ‘radical’ sociologists like Howard 
Becker can both identify the care-taking institutions as ‘overcriminaliz- 
ing’ American youth and American deviants in general, and argue for 
change at the attitude level amongst the guardians of public order 
(Kadish, 1968; Becker, 1967; 1972). The more radical wing can respond 
to the politicization of deviance and the rise of a prison movement 
amongst the black Lumpenproletariat by polemics which pass for 
theory, calling for the removal of a legal system which is unjust in its 
choice of victims (Quinney, 1972). The continuing crisis of American 
institutions, and the continuing polarization of social forces within the 
society, may result in clarification of criminological politics, and a 
revival of theory to accompany it. As yet, these possibilities exemplify 
themselves only in an embryonic sociology of law (Chambliss and 
Siedman, 1971) and in a return to social history (Quinney, 1971b; Weis, 
1971)-—both of these tendencies basing themselves on an ambiguous 
middle-range ‘theory’ of interest group conflict. They are open to all 
the limitations of the new conflict theorists in general (cf. our com- 
ments in chapter 8). : : 
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7. The Sociology of Deviancy and Conceptions of 
Moral Order 


‘by Paul Rock 


Reprinted from The British Journal of 
Criminology /4 (2) 1974 


Major perspectives on social organisation must often be distorted 
and simplified in order to make them serviceable. In university 
settings, for instance, the structure of teaching imposes a 
truncated and stereotyped form on many complex arguments. 
In this paper, I shall discuss the more interesting transformation 
which necessarily accompanies the close analysis of sociological 
problems. When a particular area receives detailed study, other 
issues are inevitably thrown out of focus. But it is never possible 
to dismiss all the peripheral issues. Some must be accounted for, 
although the accounts may be most cursory. Around any focus 
of explicit interest there are always penumbral areas which 
must be sketched in before the main work of analysis can be 
carried out. 

When focused research is cumulative and becomes the basis 
of a specialist tradition, the intellectual significance of these 
peripheral areas also becomes a stabilised part of the tradition. 
Their treatment receives much the same standardised form as 
the more detailed arguments which lie at the tradition’s core. 
The specialist sociologists generally share a common knowledge 
about these areas rather than a common knowledge of them. 
That knowledge is the creature of a common-sense reasoning 
which is rarely thought to merit independent and critical 
examination. After all, it is subordinate to the tradition’s primary 
concerns. It may eventually become so authoritative that it will 
simply trivialise the unexaminable features of the larger world. 
It is thus very often the case that particular branches of socio- 
logy vulgarise models of behaviour which receive more 
sophisticated expression elsewhere. They take for granted what 
others define as perplexing. Not only does this apply to areas 
of specialist interest, it also holds for Jevels of sociological 
abstraction. Macro-sociology must take as unproblematic the 
constitutive features of the small worlds which collectively make 
up social structure. It must take on trust the stability of the 
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interpretative arrangements which men employ to make sense 
of their lives. Similarly, the micro-sociologist must acknowledge 
the parts played by central institutions which he is unable or 
unwilling to examine. 

Such common-sense presuppositions about contexts tend to 
be fashioned after the manner of the central analytic style. 
Modes of thought which dominate the main tradition are echoed 
in the treatment of outlying areas. What is known about these 
areas must be reasonably consistent with what is known of the 
centre. Forms found in both regions must mesh with one another 
and share congruent patterns of development. Not only are the 
inner and outer regions interdependent, the explanation of the 
one is usually uncritically phrased in the terms that are applied 
to the other. When the thought which is devoted to marginal 
issues is unreflecting, it is inevitably parasitic on the parental 
tradition. Moreover, the tradition’s specific system of emphases 
will selectively highlight features of the penumbra which are 
relevant to it. Much of the penumbra will be simply ignored as 
having no bearing on the problems at hand. Around every 
specialist area there are subordinate zones which take on its 
colouring. Thus, deviancy will not be the same phenomenon to 
the sociologies of religion, politics and development. If it does 
receive mention, it will be described by the peculiar vocabularies 
of those sociologies. 

A sociologist doing focused work therefore suspends his sense 
of curiosity about the matters that obliquely concern him. It is 
this process of trivialisation which frequently leads to bad theory. 
Neglected issues need constant surveillance because they can 
damagingly insulate a tradition from other stances. What is 
one sociology’s margin is another’s core. The perspective obtained 
on a school by outsiders is usually affected by the school’s 
management of the outsider’s interests and, when those interests 
are ineptly handled, the strategic concerns at the core may be 
disregarded. As a result, misleading conceptions may arise to 
inhibit the interplay of ideas. Since any specialist sociology is 
a set of perspectives which systematically preclude the asking 
of certain questions, the discouragement of outsiders who might 
put those questions will thwart development. Surveillance is 
also necessary because the influence exerted by the peripheral 
zones is generally potent. The formulation of ideas about central 
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problems depends on what is taken for granted about the rest 
of the world. When what is taken for granted is ill-founded or 
inconsistent, the tradition’s projects can themselves falter. 

An important example of such a relationship between centre 
and periphery can be discovered in the conceptions of political 
and moral organisation that are held by many sociologists of 
deviancy. Although I shall dwell on only a few of these con- 
ceptions, it should become clear that the deviancy tradition has 
failed to confront some critical problems in its interpretation 
of moral order. That interpretation is becoming ever more 
salient as the perspective pursues its exploration of the rule- 
making and rule-enforcing work which regulates deviant worlds. 
Such work is taken to mirror and sustain master features of a 
moral scheme which is largely based on intentional and unin- 
tentional duplicity. It is as yet poorly understood by exponents 
of the tradition. The materials for its analysis have been extracted 
from the tradition’s main repository of ideas and intellectual 
strategies. They have not been derived from the sociologies of 
politics or morals, disciplines which bear directly on the problems 
that are raised. Evolved to deal with very different issues, these 
materials are simply incapable of managing the peculiar pro- 
blems that reside in this once marginal area. Such problems are 
of a distinct analytic order which demands special treatment. 
In my discussion of the failure to provide that treatment, I hope 
that I shall illustrate how knowledge can become deformed in 
an important area of sociology. 

By the ‘deviancy tradition’, I mean that body of ideas which 
has become especially associated with the work of Lemert, 
Becker, Douglas and others. It is identified by its proponents 
and opponents alike as a distinctive perspective on social pro- 
blems. It is chiefly distinguished by a phenomenalism and an 
emphasis on Verstehen which propel analysis towards the study 
of small, bounded social settings. Both features engender an 
ingrained distrust of approaches which are thought to reify, 
systematise or abstract. It is held that violence is done to the 
phenomenal world when explanatory ideas become too detached 
from concrete observable settings. Work is controlled by a 
methodological injunction to reproduce faithfully scenes as they 
are experienced by their participants. Analysis is typically 
constitutive, involving the systematic dissection of unfolding 
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meanings and action. When generalisation is undertaken, it 
tends to take the guise of modest formalist statements about 
the underlying structures of behavioural and interpretative pro- 
cesses. A great stress is placed upon the analytic significance 
of changing identity for the understanding of developing 
interaction. The responses of self and others (particularly agents 
of social control) are the major descriptive materials upon which 
explanation is built. The focal concern of the deviancy tradition 
is therefore the changing contexts in which deviant selves are 
assumed or discarded. Thus, the moral careers of the drug-taker, 
the mental patient and the prostitute receive detailed ethno- 
graphic attention. 

These core features have impressed their imprint on the treat- 
ment of peripheral areas. In particular, phenomenalism has 
produced a radical version of pluralism which defines society 
as an agglomerate of small worlds which lacks overall structure. 
Close attention to the character of these worlds has brought 
about a heightened awareness of their great complexity and 
intricacy. When their finer contours are in focus, they readily 
appear as systems which can never be wholly reproduced else- 
where. They are regulated by their own laws which can never 
be generalised. Every social world is unique at this level of 
microscopic analysis. In particular, every world is distinguished 
by its unique structures of ‘values’ and ‘meanings’. Sociologists 
of deviancy are consequently most critical of theories of con- 
sensus. These theories are taken to portray society as a precisely 
defined moral order which is marred by little dissent. Deviants 
are held to be represented as the few who are estranged from 
a universe of overt agreement about a society’s major concerns. 
By contrast, deviancy sociologists typically maintain that no 
good intellectual purpose is served by considering so opaque 
and abstract an entity as ‘society’. Lemert (1967, p. 8), for 
instance, remarks, ‘When attention is drawn to a contemporary, 
urban, secular, technologically based society such as [the 
American], the notion such a society has a common value 
hierarchy, either culturally transmitted or structurally induced, 
strains credulity.’ 

Phenomenalism has further elaborated pluralism through the 
emphasis placed by some thinkers on the vagueness, ambiguity 
and fluidity of everyday life. Description which aims to capture 
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common-sense interpretations must reflect their confusion and 
uncertainty. Notions of structure are hard to apply to observable 
settings. They are impossible to apply to the world beyond such 
settings. Thus Znaniecki, who was one of the perspective’s 
forefathers, dismissed the very idea of social structure as mis- 
leading. In Heracleitian fashion, he refused to impute solidarity 
and form to flux. Similarly, Douglas (1970, p. 20), argues: ‘Life 
is too immensely complex, too uncertain, too conflictful, and 
too changing for any set of abstract and predetermined rules 
to specify activities that will have results seen as adequate by 
the individual actors.’ 

Any effort to represent society as regulated by a shared moral 
system is typically identified as ‘absolutist’. The myth of 
‘absolutism’ is upheld by professional apologists who falsely 
claim that morals are categorical and independent of human 
volition. The only valid context for moral judgment is the 
individual world in which an act occurs. Any other alternative 
smacks of ethical imperialism. Thus Young (1971, p. 50) main- 
tains: ‘Relativists would deny the possibility of speaking ex 
cathedra on behalf of society. . . . What is deviant or normal 

. cannot be judged in an absolute fashion: one cannot say 
in a definitive manner that to act in a certain way is absolutely 
deviant or normal; one can only judge the normality or deviancy 
of a particular item of behaviour relatively against the standards 
of the particular group you choose as your moral yardstick. To 
act in a certain way then can be simultaneously deviant and 
normal depending on whose standards you are applying.’ 

Relativism and pluralism also stem from the perspective’s 
advocacy of practising systematic distrust. It is argued that the 
social world can become accessible to study only when its 
features are treated as thoroughly problematic. The sociologist 
of deviancy must distance himself from the assumptions that 
are entertained by the world’s inhabitants and by authoritative 
outsiders. Husserl called this distanced state the phenomeno- 
logical epoché. It promotes a reluctance to accept any social 
arrangements as part of a natural order. All is tentative and, 
in one sense, arbitrary. 

Consensus on any major scale either conceals pluralistic 
ignorance or else it is the result of deliberate maystification. 
Thus Douglas (1970, p. 21) states: ‘Official organizations have 
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objectified the absolute morality for the whole society: they 
have become a largely independent force external to the great 
majority of individuals in society and exercising powers over 
them in matters of morality, normalcy, and social order.’ Young 
(1971, p.51) remarks in like manner: ‘The relativists would 
suggest that a consensus, where it exists, is often created by the 
persuasive manipulation of public opinion through means such 
as the mass media, by groups possessing sufficient power to 
propagate their own particular values and notions of appro- 
priate and reprehensible behaviour.’ (1) 

When conformity is not manipulated, therefore, it is coerced. 
Coercive confrontations engineered by agents of control are a 
major theme of the perspective’s analysis. These confrontations 
are tragi-comedies of unintended consequences in which the 
emerging deviancy is made to serve the agents’ institutional 
needs and ‘society’s’ need for moral definition. Agent and 
deviant are not members of the same universe of discourse. 
Communication may arise within the special context of the 
interaction, but it reveals little of either actor’s private under- 
standing of the situation. It is a slender bridge spanning irre- 
concilable worlds. The agent’s greatly superior power forces 
the deviant into some form of sustained interaction. Without 
that power, communication could not take place at all. 


Political and Moral Order as a Marginal Concern 


Structures of rule-making and enforcement are of paramount 
importance to the deviancy behaviour. Because the perspective 
identifies deviation as consequential rule-breaking, it maintains 
that deviancy would not exist without them. When analysis 
proceeds beyond the limited confines of the deviant-agent dyad, 
however, these structures are relegated to a virtually inaccessible 
periphery. Inaccessibility is both conceptual and_ physical. 
Conceptually, the institutional arrangements which order 
political process are not of a kind which permits the use of 
Verstehen and phenomenalism. They are too grand and 
impersonal in scale. At best, separate studies can permit the 
piecing together of a composite description. The level of 
abstraction which is required to grasp the whole is inconsistent 
with ‘naturalistic faithfulness’. Physically, the structures are 
made inaccessible because they are regarded as no more than 
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the organisational backgrouund to encounters between their 
representatives and rule-breakers. Many of their features are 
taken to be irrelevant to the perspective’s concerns. Rule- 
making which has not created clearly recognisable deviancy has 
been ignored. Activities of control agents which have no obvious 
impact on deviants have similarly been neglected. The organisa- 
tional work which makes legislation and policing possible is 
simply taken on trust. In consequence, the perspective has 
selectively dwelt on antagonistic transactions which prompt 
identity transformations in the deviant. After all, the job of the 
perspective’s adherents is the investigation of matters which are 
palpably linked to deviancy. Law-giving and social control 
receive only a partial and unrepresentative reflection. The larger 
whole which might lend unity and order to the fragments has 
been left untouched. 

The micro-sociological stance of the perspective has further 
complicated the treatment of these fragments. Whilst all 
relations between institutions are mediated by individuals, it 
does not follow that an adequate understanding of these relations 
can be managed by reference to the characteristics of individual 
encounters alone. Yet, because the relations are peripheral and 
receive scant attention, there is a propensity to employ sur- 
reptitiously the language of interpersonal confrontation in their 
analysis. Matza’s invocation of Leviathan as the embodiment 
of power serves allegorical and rhetorical purposes. It also points 
to an anthropomorphic handling of the state which dispels the 
difficulties posed by applying Verstehen to a macro-sociological 
entity. Isolated fragments of political process are described as 
if they were explicable in terms of personal process. For instance, 
Rubington and Weinberg (1968, p.3) phrase the politics of 
deviancy in a micro-sociological vocabulary: 

‘The sociologist] focuses on the social definition of deviants. 
He studies deviance as an interactive process, and this requires 
him to take the perspective of those who define a person as 
being a social deviant. He needs to find out (a) what are the 
circumstances under which a person gets set apart, henceforth 
to be considered a deviant? (b) how is the person cast into that 
social role? (c) what actions do others take on the basis of 
this redefinition of the person? and (d) what value, positive or 
negative, do they place on the facts of deviance?’ 
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Answers to these questions can be framed only within a 
particular system of concepts. That system cannot encompass 
the structural arrangements which organise the contexts of 
defining encounters. The largest describable unit is the group 
of labelling agents who are bound by face-to-face links. Relations 
between groups, and relations which do not impinge on the 
deviant directly, remain unsurveyed. The few deviancy socio- 
logists who have explicitly studied these wider relations resort 
to some version of the anthropomorphism which I have 
described. The specific conflict between individual deviants and 
agents becomes translated into a general conflict between a 
personalised state and personalised groups of dissenters. Turk 
(1969, p. 32), for instance, remarks: ‘. . . law is directly tied in 
with social conflicts; legality depends not upon social control 
or sovereign intuitions concerning absolute rights and wrongs, 
but upon the ability of some social groupings jointly to pre-empt 
the mechanisms for creating, maintaining changing and destroy- 
ing laws. For the groupings powerful enough to have some 
impact on the legal process, laws will be rather satisfactory 
regulative compromises. For those groupings who have lost out, 
or never really competed, in the struggle to control legal 
mechanisms, laws will be edicts. For them, to live in a legal 
order is to be dominated.’ 

Quinney (1972) argues: ‘While law is to protect all citizens, 
it starts as a tool of the dominant class and ends by maintaining 
the dominance of that class. Law serves the powerful against the 
powerless. Moreover, law is used by the state (and its elitist 
government) to promote and protect itself.’ 

Although there are exceptions, it is most difficult to discover 
in the writings on deviancy a description of legislation and rule- 
making which embodies more than anthropomorphic conspiracy 
theory. There is little conception of history. If the social con- 
tract was not imposed today, it was certainly imposed in the 
recent past. The contract conceived by the deviancy theorists 
contains a pristine set of vested interests which have not lost 
their immediate connections with a dominating élite. The per- 
spective offers no understanding of law as a complex and 
variegated rule-system whose origins are frequently as mysterious 
to élites as to governed. It offers no vision of a legal system as 
a series of constraints upon law-giver and ruled alike. It does 
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not refer to legitimacy and authority other than in the context 
of manipulation and mystification. It does not provide for the 
elaborate patterns of accommodation that characterise many 
situations of social control. The law-giver is an Olympian figure 
endowed with a rationality, an innocence of unintended con- 
sequences, and a clear self-interestedness. He stands aloof from 
the effects of the deviousness which Quinney (1972, p. 28) 
describes: ‘. . . we have taken at face value the belief that law 
is an absolute good in itself. Order, as well, has become an 
absolute value, a value that actually benefits those who rule at 
the expense of those who are ruled. Because of this indoctrina- 
tion, many citizens today are willing to take up the law and 
order challenge that is being perpetuated by the power structure. 
Those not falling for this devious scheme are the ones who are 
feeling the actual pains of repression.’ 

Such a legislator is a strange creature to discover in socio- 
logical analysis. He lacks plausibility, if only because it is difficult 
to conceive of a powerful group which is utterly emancipated 
from the common-sense ideas that prevail amongst the powerless. 
As Manning observes (1972, p. 11), ‘The overall impression is 
one of enormous simplification, reification and an almost 
appalling absense of sensitivity to the complexity of human 
social interaction.’ But the origins of such a caricatured figure 
are quite intelligible. He is the natural outcome of an analysis 
which lacks a sense of history, a sensitivity to institutional 
patterns, and a range which is wider than a narrow focus upon 
encounters between deviants and officials. Like the urban 
villagers of Gans’ ethnography, the deviancy theorists cannot 
discuss abstract bureaucratic process in language other than that 
of personal morality. 

It is nevertheless important to appreciate that anthropomor- 
phism may well have a significant part to play in explanations 
of rule-making processes. It is plausible that legislators, 
diplomats and others account for their activities in a common- 
sense fashion which necessarily relies on some anthropomorphic 
imagery. ‘The state’, the ‘party’ and the ‘country’ are awarded 
needs, dispositions and qualities which render them manageable 
for political purposes. Thus, in certain settings, people do act 
as if the social reality of the deviancy theorists were valid. There 
is consequently some fit between the theorists’ descriptions and 
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the behaviour that is described. Politicians may engage in con- 
spiracy; they may personalise their adversaries; they may 
respond only to a loosely constructed present. However, a 
common-sense rendition of commonsense understanding does 
not substantially advance sociological appreciation. Although 
theorists and actors may inhabit the same world of phenomeno- 
logical fact, a reasonable detachment from that world is a vital 
pre-requisite of useful analysis. 

Many of the perspective’s deformations can also be attributed 
to the assumptions which underpin ideas of pluralism and 
absolutism. The nature of moral systems should exercise much 
of the theorists’ thinking. Increasingly, the sociology of deviancy 
is becoming defined as the study of the manufacture and 
application of rules (Douglas, 1970). Yet there has been virtually 
no explication of the issues raised by this change of focus 
(Hempel, 1952, p.11). New analytic matters may have been 
introduced, but their introduction has not been accompanied 
by any sense of uncertainty or curiosity. Thus, generally, the 
problems of moral order have been dispelled by fiat. No 
intellectual effort has been devoted to elucidating the nature of 
‘values’, ‘definitions of the situation’, ‘rules’ and the like. 

Such critically important concepts have remained somewhat 
empty and formless. Instead of emphasising the complexity of 
the phenomena which they describe, they have reduced them 
to a state of misleading simplicity. Rather than convey a model 
of moral life as densely textured and intricate, they have con- 
structed a kind of sociological Flatland which contains no 
topographical features other than the boundaries which separate 
different regions. Relations between the ‘values’ espoused by an 
individual or a group are correspondingly simple. There is no 
possibility of irony because analytically deeper connections are 
not envisaged. Values are therefore in conflict or in harmony: 
conflict cannot be studied as a manifestation of underlying 
consensus, and consensus cannot generate conflict. The schisms 
which divided the Stalinist and the Trotskyite, the paedobaptist 
and the Plymouth Brother, the Amish and the Mennonite, would 
be refracted into a simple pluralism with no uniting structures of 
belief. At the level of elementary phenomenalism, all the features 
of a moral order are collapsed into the two-dimensional world of 
the surface. Flatland cannot be other than pluralist. 
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Because a Flatland approach cannot envisage ‘values’ as 
multitiered, and complex in their relations, it gives rise to 
simplistic images of the nature of consensus, conflict and 
pluralism. It tends to engender blanket designations of situations 
which ignore all their internal heterogeneity. It is indeed rare 
that all the moral components of a situation can be characterised 
so neatly. Rather, each of these master terms will be appropriate 
to some of its important features. When worlds are compared, 
it is essential to specify which of their components are under 
survey. Without such precise specification, analysis can be 
grossly misleading. It will instead be a mere caricature whose 
coherence flows from the grouping together of a few features 
which have been wrenched from a more ambiguous and 
recalcitrant whole. 

Because no area of two-dimensional space can be occupied 
by more than one element, moral choices must be made between 
discrete alternatives. Men may, for instance, adhere either to 
deviant values or to some version of absolutism. Only a few 
deviancy sociologists suggest that they can support more than 
one set of ‘values’ simultaneously; that ‘values’ are not neatly 
separable from one another in all settings; or that contexts play 
a vital role in shaping which ‘values’ will become salient and 
what significance they will acquire. 

An ideal-typical Flatland belief system is articulate, contained 
and coherent. There is no fuzziness or obscurity or contamina- 
tion. The system is almost invariably portrayed as a clear and 
independent perspective on the world. This kind of description 
seems to be a recurrent result of attempts to translate beliefs 
into an analytically manageable form. As Shils (1968, p.262) 
remarks: ‘Because of vagueness, ambiguity, unsystematic 
character, and variations in level of abstraction, actually held 
beliefs are difficult to describe, and there is a tendency on the 
part of sociological and anthropological analysts to systematize, 
clarify, and specify actually held beliefs to a point which makes 
the holder of such beliefs appear to be a systematic philosopher.’ 

The systematic philosophers created by the theorists occupy 
neatly defined deviant worlds which are cut off from other 
styles of moral understanding. Their lives are predominantly 
organised around their deviancy. The drug-taker, the delinquent, 
and the politicised deviant are saturated with their distinct life- 
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styles. The theorists’ singular focus throws only what is deviant 
into relief. They impute coherence, solidity and discreteness to 
a phenomenon which appears to have a rather shadowy existence 
in everyday life (Rock, 1973). In so doing, they engage in 
reification because, in most situations and at most times, deviants 
are not deviant at all. The representation of society as radically 
pluralist becomes possible when specific kinds of value are held 
in a specific focus. To ignore the rest is to ignore the major 
part of the interpretative and communicative work which gives 
substance to social life. 

Not only is there a denial of complexity and ambiguity, there 
is a failure to differentiate between kinds of value. It seems to 
be assumed that notions concerning, say, murder, clothing, 
marihuana and chocolate are all interchangeable analytic units. 
Such notions are not subdivided into the ephemeral and the 
enduring; the general and the local; the compelling and the 
not compelling; the organised and the organising. Every ‘value’ 
is much the same as any other; it is not distinguished by any 
peculiar place in the moral order of a‘community. 

The perspective’s treatment of moral topography is further 
complicated by the unacknowledged ignorance which surrounds 
the area. The ‘absolutist’ is criticised for improperly endowing 
society with consensus, but the dissensus postulated by the 
deviancy theorists is based on a very slight foundation. Despite 
the apparent confidence with which ideas of moral and political 
organisation are discussed by the perspective, there has been 
virtually no fieldwork aimed at uncovering the distribution and 
nature of morals and beliefs. We simply do not know how the 
members of British or American society order their under- 
standing of deviancy and its attendant issues. By default, simple 
stereotypes of ‘middle-class reactions’ or ‘ruling class ideology’ 
play an important and probably mischievous role in explanation. 
The occasional attitude survey does not substantially meet this 
problem. It is typically couched in the language of Flatland and 
cannot provide access to the contextual determination of mean- 
ing or the relations between meanings. 

More useful work would be informed by an alternative con- 
ception of moral order. Such work would follow the model of 
eidectic reduction: a progressive stripping away of layers of 
meanings in an attempt to lay bare the physiology of a moral 
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system. It would proceed on the assumption that it is possible 
to discover tiers and clusters of meaning, each with its own 
contours, and each related to some larger principle of stratifica- 
tion (Ladd, 1957).(2) At the deeper levels, it might unearth 
understandings which are so universally taken for granted that 
they are not even noticed by those who maintain them. These 
background beliefs permit transactions to develop between 
structurally distant groups. What the deviancy theorists have 
generally neglected is that quite detailed communication is 
possible between seemingly disparate groups. What may be 
treated on one level as pluralism can, on another, be seen as 
participation in a common universe of linguistic, symbolic and 
gestural styles. Despite all the diversity of British society, almost 
any of its members can engage in some sustained interaction 
with any other member. 

Amongst the higher strata of values, the topography would 
encounter outcrops which are salient and obtrusive. Such 
outcrops might well describe novel and contentious social pheno- 
mena which are in open dispute. Many of the deviances 
conventionally studied by the perspective would be located in 
these areas. However isolated or unusual these outcrops might 
seem to be, they can be traced back to the more fundamental 
strata upon which they rest and from which they take some of 
their character. As I have argued, it may well be that much 
apparent pluralism is no more than a surface phenomenon. 
Conflicts revolving around life-styles, around the distribution of 
privilege, and around the import of fundamental social 
categories, may not be able to develop unless there is an initial 
pool of shared understandings about the significance of the 
things that are at issue. At a distance, many opposed groups 
are merely warring within the confines of a consensus. 

It does not follow that deviants and those who are engaged 
in their control do not define their relations solely in terms of 
conflict or competition. They will interpret their acts in pheno- 
menally immediate terms. Yet the first-order constructs 
employed by these actors should not be accepted as definitive 
by the sociologist. Such an acceptance merely warps analysis. 
As Manning (1972, p.12) argues, the deviancy perspective 
typically ‘assumes the ‘‘underdog’s’’ narrow, often very simplistic 
view of large, complex social segments which directly affect 
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changes in the underdog’s behaviour’. The abundance of 
common meanings that are shared by both actors is analytically 
important although it may be obscure to them. On inspection, 
the policeman and delinquent, prison officer and prisoner, 
bailiff and debtor, judge and defendant, are the inhabitants of 
a world which is marked by pluralism and absolutism, consensus 
and dissensus, conflict and unity. It is the disentangling of these 
features, the mapping out of their connections, and the under- 
standing of their effects that is the critical research task, not 
the simple application of a few over-arching concepts. 


1. Young does in fact later qualify his argument 
2. Ladd has performed some pioneering work in this direction 
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8. Marxism and Deviancy Theory 
by Colin Sumner 


[This essay draws from a more rigorous theoretical examination 
of deviance and marxism in my Ph.D. thesis, Ideology and 
Deviace (1976 Sheffield University).] 


Introduction 


At long last, sociological analysis of deviance has crashed head- 
on into Marxist theory. The reasons for the collision are of less 
importance than the outcome. What seems to have happened is 
that Marxism has developed its already-existing schizophrenia. 
One half of it claims that Marxism can produce a theory of 
deviance and the other half says that deviance is nothing to do 
with Marxism. The first group say that deviance exists and 
therefore Marxism must have a perspective on it. If one can 
have functionalist and interactionist theories of deviance, they 
say, what reason could there be for not having a Marxist theory 
of deviance? The second group say that deviance is not pre-given 
to anyone’s vision and is a concept peculiar to bourgeois sociology. 
Hence, they say, let us leave it alone since it is nothing to do 
with us — any involvement with it may Jead to damage to 
Marxism. Like boys discovering a pot of gold, some want to take 
it and make off with it, the others do not want to believe it 
exists and think that any tampering with it will lead to trouble. 

The position I have arrived at is that both sides are mistaken. 
Those Marxists who would make off with the pot of gold have 
failed to see why it could lead to trouble. Those Marxists who 
would like to believe the pot of gold was imaginary have for- 
gotten that it does exist. 

By simply assuming that deviance is as it appears to be and 
attempting to produce an explanation of it, Marxism runs the 
risk of revising itself in the process. For, unless one constructs 
a Marxist concept of the object of theoretical investigation, a 
Marxist knowledge of that object cannot develop. On the other 
hand, by simply arguing that ‘deviance’ is not a Marxist concept 
and pushing it to one side, Marxism forgoes any chance of 
developing its theory beyond its existing boundaries. In my view, 
the necessary solution to the dilemma is to reconceptualise 
‘deviance’ according to existing Marxist categories. It is to this 
end that my essay directs itself. 
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‘The new criminology’ 


The position of those Marxists who would wish to create, 
immediately, a Marxist knowledge of deviance is represented in 
the book The New Criminology by Taylor, Walton and Young.(1) 
The authors want a ‘fully social theory of deviance’ and, to 
obtain it, they engage in an ‘immanent critique’ of the old 
criminologies. They insist that a ‘new criminology’ must break 
with ‘correctionalism’ and ‘the labelling perspective’. Both these 
latter positions are inadequate since ‘the causes of crime must 
be intimately bound up with the form assumed by the social 
arrangements of the time’.(2) In consequence of their critique, 
the authors specify seven formal requirements of a fully social 
theory of deviance.(3) These requirements are: (i) a political 
economy of crime, (ii) a social psychology of crime, (iii) a social 
dynamics of ‘the act’, (iv) a social psychology of the societal 
reaction to the deviant act, (v) a political economy of the societal 
reaction to deviance, (vi) analysis of the effect of reaction on the 
deviant, and (vii) the ‘nature of the deviant process as a whole’. 

What is wrong with this drive to ‘put deviance into a full, 
social context? It is precisely the object of the seven approaches 
— deviance. The concept of deviance in the text is unclear. This 
lack of clarity is indexed in the terminology of the seven require- 
ments. ‘Crime’ and ‘deviance’ are interchanged frequently, as 
they are in the book as a whole. Now, how can something be 
put in its full social context unless we know what it is? How can 
we know that we are putting deviance into its social context if 
_ we do not know what deviance looks like? Thus my first point 
is that no clear concept of deviance arises during or after the 
‘immanent critique’ carried out by Taylor, Walton and Young. 

Could it not be said that bank-robbing, marijuana-smoking 
etc. are forms of deviance and that they illustrate the concept? 
Such examples are mentioned in The New Criminology and it is 
stressed often there, and elsewhere, that it is important to study 
such behaviours, as examples of deviance, in order to advance 
the cause of human liberation. However mere illustrations do 
not define a concept. The reader may guess at what the authors 
mean, but this may lead to confusion. 

The ambiguity of the concept of deviance in The New 
Criminology is compounded because the authors insist on seeing 
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deviance as ‘a quality of the act’, on the grounds that ‘deviants 
endow their acts with meaning’. This means that ‘deviants’ share 
the ‘stock of social meanings’ and, therefore, know that certain 
acts are socially defined as deviant. Taylor, Walton and Young 
point out that marijuana-smokers know that ‘this behaviour is 
regarded as deviant by the wider society’.(4) 


‘ 


. we would assert that most deviant behaviour is a quality 
of the act, since the way in which we distinguish between 
behaviour and action is that behaviour is merely physical and 
action has meaning that is socially given. In the case of the 
marijuana-smoker, it is obvious that his action is motivated 
by hedonistic reasons, but there is a fundamental difference 
between engaging in a universally approved pleasurable act 
and engaging in a pleasurable act which is regarded by large 
numbers of people as deviant and, in this case, as illegal. The 
awareness that an action is deviant fundamentally alters the 
nature of the choices being made.’(5) 


Now, to argue that deviant behaviour is part of deviant action 
is hardly disagreeable since, if we accept their Weberian distinc- 
tions, then, obviously, ‘action’ requires ‘behaviour’: but, it fells 
us nothing about deviance. To continue by pointing out that 
‘being aware of the deviance of the act’ makes a difference to 
which kind of rationality we attribute to the act is irrelevant to 
the concept of deviance; it is only important in respect of 
Weber’s typology of rational action. Similarly, the middle 
sentence of the quoted passage simply states that there is a diff- 
erence involved in doing something deviant and doing something 
that is approved. From practical experience we know that is true, 
but what does it tell us about the nature of deviance? 

Such a view (and this passage in particular) demonstrates the 
lack of a clear concept of deviance in The New Criminology. On 
one hand, Taylor, Walton and Young say that deviance is a 
quality of the act, but on the other they clearly imply that 
deviance is a socially shared ‘meaning’, a quality of the ‘collective 
ideology’. Moreover, as their argument runs, the reason that 
deviance is a quality of the act is because it is a quality of the 
collective ideology! There is a lack of logic about their argument 
which produces only confusion. 

Despite this confusion, it seems to me that they do recognise 
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that deviance is, in fact, something to do with social ideologies, 
but this recognition is unconscious and embedded deep in their 
discourse. What they consciously try to say is that deviance is an 
act evidencing a strong, conscious commitment to beliefs con- 
tradictory to the dominant ideology. At least, I think that is what 
they are trying to say. This ‘commitment-purposiveness’ theme 
evidences itself at the surface level of the text several times in 
the form of claims that a deviation is a politically conscious act 
or a form of pre-political rebellion. A classic example of this 
discourse breaking the surface is the passage where they criticise 
Marx for holding ‘a conception of the criminal man as path- 
ological’.(6) The authors make it clear that they want an approach 
to ‘crime’ that sees it as ‘the product of purposive individual or 
collective action taken to resolve such inequalities of power and 
interest’.(7) It is clear that their approach owes more to Weber 
than to Marx since the thrust of their argument — that deviance 
is a quality of the act — is that the concept of deviance must be 
‘adequate at the level of meaning’. They are simply attempting to 
attribute rationality to deviant behaviour, to see it as a form of 
rational action. That is all very well, except that it tells us nothing 
about deviance since they would argue that most actions are 
rational. Taylor, Walton and Young never clearly tell us which 
rational actions are deviant and in what sense those actions are 
deviant. 

What is most ironic about this book, which claims to lay down 
the theoretical requirements for a social theory of deviance, is 
that a concept of deviance does exist in the background of its 
_ discourse, away from the flurry of the action (which is concerned 
to put rationality and purposiveness back into ‘deviant behavi- 
our’). This concept specifies that what makes an act deviant 
is the fact that it is disapproved of by many people. The passage 
1 quoted earlier illustrates it well. But how remarkable! This 
concept of deviance implies a consensus! Since the authors 
frequently berate those sociologists and criminologists who do 
assert a consensus of beliefs in society, this is somewhat surpris- 
ing. The question is raised: how does a consensus, a shared 
social stock of meanings, come into existence in what they agree 
is a class-divided society? This question is not answered in The 
New Criminology. The answer is found in another text, The 
Manufacture of News by Cohen and Young.(8) Here, it is clear 
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that the answer is that the media fill everyone’s heads up with 
bourgeois ideology: 


‘The mass media provide a major source of knowledge in a 
segregated society of what the consensus actually is and what 
is the nature of the deviation from it. They conjure up for 
each group, with its limited stock of social knowledge, what 
“everyone else’’ believes.’(9) 


The media make everyone think there is a consensus and help 
to create a collective misunderstanding. This is a neat theoretical 
solution. Cohen and Young can, on the one hand, say there is no 
real consensus — as they had maintained all along, as representa- 
tives of the ‘new criminology’ — and, on the other, still argue 
that there is a media-secured consensual belief that there is a 
consensus. Society is really ridden with rampant, overt, class 
struggles, but the people do not see it like that, according to the 
‘new criminologists’, because the media have ‘conned’ them into 
thinking that everybody is in agreement. 

To conclude, The New Criminology contains a hidden concept 
of deviance as action disapproved of by the masses. Other rep- 
resentatives of the ‘new criminology’ present this consensual 
definition as a product of media indoctrination. In other words, 
the kind of Marxism represented in the ‘new criminology’ 
smuggles in a concept of deviance as the disapproval of the 
people. 

This conclusion illustrates what happens when analysts do not 
clearly and rigorously define the concept of their theoretical 
object. We have discovered that a supposedly Marxist approach 
assumes vaguely that deviance is a behaviour disapproved of by 
society. Even though this approach may attribute the social con- 
sensus on deviations to the work of the mass media, even though 
it allows the deviant to know of the collective definitions and 
thus to be ‘purposive’, we are still left with the conclusion that 
the approach has not changed the basic concept of deviance very 
much. For, after all, did not orthodox criminology and socio- 
logical structural-functionalism see deviance as given by the 
collective ‘stock of social meanings’? Did not the symbolic 
interactionists, the ethnomethodologists and most phenomen- 
ologists assume that deviance was given by the socially con- 
structed, community definitions of reality? They may have used 
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the concept to different effect, but all these prior ‘criminologies’ 
still saw deviance as constituted by social disapproval. Clearly, 
this analysis of the ‘new criminology’ raises the questions: how 
far is it new? and to what extent is it actually a Marxist 
approach? For little ground has been gained. 

All in all, then, the ‘new criminology’ approach provides us 
with spirit and gusto and has rocked the bastion of orthodox 
criminology. But, it has not rocked the bastion of mainstream, 
consensus-sociology because it has not created a new, Marxist 
concept of deviance. It has simply tried to adapt Marxism to a 
pre-given theoretical object. In my view, this is a fundamental 
scientific error and will lead (and has led) to a lull in the develop- 
ment of Marxist theory in this area. Even worse, the error may 
lead to the introduction of anti-Marxist epistemologies and con- 
cepts through the back door, in order to rejuvenate movement. 


The critique of the ‘new criminology’ 

Those Marxists who would insist on epistemological rigour in 
Marxist theory have been represented itn this area by the work of 
Paul Hirst.(10) Hirst’s position is encapsulated precisely in the 
following passage: 


‘It is the aim of this chapter to demonstrate that Marxism has 
a quite different view of crime and “deviancy” from that of 
the radicals; a view that abolishes this field as a coherent object 
of study. There is no “‘Marxist theory of deviance”, either in 
existence, or which can be developed within orthodox 
Marxism. Crime and deviance vanish into the general theoreti- 
cal concerns and the specific scientific object of Marxism. 
Crime and deviance are no more a scientific field for Marxism 
than education, the family or sport. The objects of Marxist 
theory are specified by its own concepts: the mode of produc- 
tion, the class struggle, the state, ideology etc. Any attempt to 
apply Marxism to this pre-given field of sociology is therefore 
a more or less “revisionist” activity in respect of Marxism; — 
it must modify and distort Marxist concepts to suit its own 
pre-Marxist purpose.’(11) 


I would not wish to support, in their entirety, Hirst’s somewhat 
polemical remarks. As I have already indicated, I think it is wrong 
to act in empiricist fashion and take theoretical objects as you find 
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them; however, Hirst’s language and tenor have left many scholars 
wondering what there is in ‘deviance’ that is so repulsive to 
Marxism. Such a reaction may be because they have missed the 
importance of Hirst’s point that Marxism must construct its own 
theoretical objects. But, Hirst’s aversion to the possibility of a 
‘Marxist criminology’ does tend towards a closure of theoretical 
development since it uses a concept of the inherent, and irremoy- 
able, nature of the term ‘deviance’ as signifying non-Marxist 
objects. ‘Deviance’ (like ‘crime’) is taken by Hirst to be a pre- 
given, eternal concept, rather than a term that, historically, has 
referred to particular concepts in particular theoretical forma- 
tions. Even though the concepts referred to by the term 
‘deviance’ have been vague, nevertheless the point is that the 
term has never had one, pre-given eternal referent. In other 
words, the exact referent of the term ‘deviance’ depends on the 
nature of the theoretical framework that adopts it. I see no 
reason why Marxist concepts could not be employed to construct 
an object of knowledge that could be termed ‘deviance’. It is not 
a fundamental prerequisite of a theoretical revolution that a new 
terminology be created. New terminology is only a symptom of 
theoretical change. It may be politic to develop a new term, 
however, since old terms often carry old concepts and connota- 
tions: but this isa matter of the politics of discourse, not a matter 
of theory. 

The question of a concept of deviance for Marxism can be 
reopened by remembering that it is the concept of the theoretical 
object that is important in theory, and that the term we attach 
to it is best judged on its repercussions for theoretical and politi- 
cal practice rather than on the grounds of our dislike of its 
previous homes (reactionary, liberal or radical-humanist theoreti- 
cal frameworks). What is necessary now is to waste no more 
time on theoretical objects given by everyday ideology or unscien- 
tific theoretical frameworks. Instead, we must construct a Marxist 
concept to replace previous concepts of deviance. This new con- 
cept of deviance will arrive out of a Marxist critique of the old 
concepts: its embryonic space is its place in the structure of 
Marxist thought. Therefore we must look to the Marxist critique 
of the existing concept of deviance for the new concept. That 
critique is found only in Hirst’s work since, as we have seen, the 
‘new criminologists’ failed to question rigorously the conceptual 
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substance of ‘deviance’ and merely adapted themselves to an old 
concept. But, alas, Hirst in reacting against the radicals closed 
off ‘deviance’ from proper Marxist analysis! So, there is a 
dilemma. . 


A Marxist concept of deviance 


The key to the problem is this: If Hirst was arguing, as he clearly 
was, that deviance was an unfit topic for Marxism, then he must 
hold to a clear concept of deviance. To say that deviance is an 
alien matter for Marxist science is to know what deviance is; 
Hirst’s critique involves a Marxist concept of deviance. That 
simple dialectical point is the key to the comprehension of the 
Marxist concept of deviance. Hirst’s critique is underpinned by a 
Marxist theoretical framework that carries a concept of deviance. 
This concept is that deviance is a type of ideological formation. 
As Hirst puts it, deviance is an object ‘constituted prior to theory 
by practico-social ideologies’; it is an object not given by theory 
but by practical, social experience.(12) In other words, deviance 
is an everyday idea, carried by deviancy sociologists as well as 
‘laymen’. It is a mental construct deriving from the daily 
practices of everyday, social life. As it stands in Hirst’s discourse, 
this concept is latent and undeveloped. However it seems to be a 
correct and fruitful conception of deviance for Marxism to hold. 
It corresponds to my own conclusions on the matter and I would 
suggest, therefore, that the concept must be rigorously defined 
and developed. There is not the time, and this is not the place, 
to complete that task here.(13) However, some key points can 
be emphasised. 

Marxian analysis would seem to conceptualise deviance as a 
fragment of ideology, an ideological censure. This has clear pre- 
liminary implications. Marxism rejects the conception of deviance 
as behaviour, and thus breaks with those sociologies that saw 
deviance as behaviour resulting from the breakdown of normative 
control mechanisms. Moreover, our emergent Marxist concep- 
tion also denies the view that deviance can be defined as a quality 
of ‘action’ or purposive behaviour. It thus breaks with the 
anarchism of the new criminologists who viewed the conscious 
infringement of dominant morality as the essence of deviance. 
For them, deviance in itself was, in most cases, a political act. 
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It is easy to see that the concept of behaviour is alien to 
Marxism with its developed concept of social practice. The latter 
is a much fuller concept than behaviour and even wider than the 
sociological concept of action. Marxism sees practice as composed 
of the following: 


(a) Its elements — Labourers, human beings carrying definite 
social ideologies and physical capacities. 
— Raw materials. 
— Instruments. 
(b) Social relations between these elements, i.e. relations 
between men over the means of social practice.(14) 


‘Behaviour’ tends to ignore everything in a social practice bar 
the physical movement of the labourer. ‘Action’ allows for con- 
sciousness but lacks a sharp concept of ideology (as the forms of 
consciousness) and completely neglects the integral nature of 
material circumstances to social practice. In addition, ‘action’ 
theories tend to conceive of social relations as intersubjective 
relations rather than relations between subjects over objective 
matters. The concept of practice means that Marxists can still 
agree with the radicals that ‘the deviant’ is often conscious of his 
‘deviance’, but still maintain that the essence of deviance is its 
nature as a social censure. It would be idiotic today to refuse to 
recognise that dominant ideologies and ideas are common within 
the subordinate classes, and thus that there was something dif- 
ferent about the social practices (of those classes) that infringed 
dominant ideological proscriptions. Unless one recognised that, 
how could one account for the features peculiar to censured prac- 
tices such as ‘techniques of neutralisation’, ‘deviant self-images’, 
explicit rebelliousness and secrecy? On the other hand it would 
be equally idiotic to define deviance simply as rational action, 
since that would not distinguish censured practice from any other 
social practice. The concept of social censure enables us to dis- 
tinguish censured practices and to allow for the internal nature 
of the censure in the practice. In short, Marxism can encompass 
previous ideas within its own more precise and far-reaching 
notion that deviance is constituted by a social censure, an histori- 
cally specific, ideological formation, extant within determinate 
social practices. 

A social censure is a kind of ideological formation; it is a 
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thought matter or representation. It is the outcome in conscious- 
ness of the structural conflicts between classes of people. Social 
contradictions, said Marx, are fought out in the extant forms of 
consciousness: a social censure is the ideological outcome of a 
clash of social practices. It can live only within a social practice, 
although it can certainly be externalised in writing (e.g. on the 
statute book) and does not necessarily remain a purely mental 
affair, informally limiting the field of practical possibilities. The 
censure is in essence, however, an ideological matter and must be 
distinctly marked off from its forms of embodiment in the institu- 
tionalised censuring practices of the dominant classes. It is basic- 
ally a subjective impression resulting from the objective clash of 
practical interests. It can take purely individual and limited forms 
or it can become widespread and achieve a social status. I shall 
turn to the latter possibility shortly. 

Is the concept of social censure proposed here simply an 
equivalent for Becker’s view that deviance was a quality of the 
label? It may look, at first glance, as though I am merely playing 
with terms and leaving concepts unaltered. The pressures of a 
short essay encourage this impression; however it is a false one. 
The labelling theorists, in fact, saw deviance as a ‘behaviour’ 
acquiring its dynamic from the individual’s internalisation of the 
social label. In my conception, the social censure exists whether 
the human being engaged in a censured social practice defines 
himself in terms of it or not. For the symbolic interactionists and 
phenomenologists, deviance was not an objective fact until the 
individual had internalised the censure through interaction with 
the rule-enforcers and readjusted his symbolic universe in terms 
. of its meaning. Once the individual had adopted a deviant self- 
identity and consequently engaged in regular deviant behaviour, 
deviance had acquired an objective life, a ‘career’. Fundament- 
ally, the deviance became real only when the label was accepted 
as real by the individual subject. Deviance, thus, was a behavi- 
oural outcome of a transaction between rule-enforcers and rule- 
breakers based on the subjective assimilation of the label’s 
proscription. In the Marxian conception proposed here, the 
‘deviance-ness’ of deviance lies in the social censure, not in the 
‘behaviour’ to which it is ‘applied’. There is nothing intrinsically 
‘deviant’ in censured social practices — they acquire their stigma 
only from the emergence and application of the social censure. 
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Taylor, Walton and Young quite rightly rejected labelling 
theory because of its implications of passivity in the victims of 
labelling and argued that most deviants were consciously break- 
ing the rules. Unfortunately, Taylor, Walton and Young left 
themselves in a position of ambiguity where deviance was 
explicitly constituted by purposive action and implicitly by the 
social disapproval of the people. My critique is clear: deviance 
is not constituted by systematic rule-breaking but by the rule 
embodied in an historically specific, social censure. Different 
social practices are censured, formally or informally, at different 
times in history, and within the same society the same practice 
may not be equally censured depending on factors such as the 
class of the person, his age, sex, neighbourhood of arrest, etc. 
Therefore, we should treat each social practice in its own terms 
as a specific entity with unique historical and local—structural 
conditions of emergence. It is useless — and wrong in principle — 
to lump all the censured social practices together and call them 
‘criminal’ or ‘deviant’ behaviour in order to form an object of 
investigation. Deviant or criminal behaviours are simply not a 
valid group, and thus the search for any common explanatory 
variables is futile. The only common aspects of ‘deviant behavi- 
ours’ are (i) they all have the characteristics of a ‘behaviour’, and 
(ii) they have all been socially censured as ‘deviant’. The futility 
of the search for common explanatory variables was demonstrated 
by the early attempts of criminologists to fix particular variables 
such as age, Sex and class. There were always problems because 
of the diversity of censured practices and the result was an inevi- 
table escalation into multi-factorial analysis. Even this is doomed 
to failure since the initial theoretical category has no coherence 
outside the two elements mentioned. 

The key ‘factor’ fixed upon by The New Criminology, ‘pur- 
posiveness’, is merely a common element of all human practice 
and indicates nothing about deviance. Similarly, the labelling 
theorists got hold of the only other common element, the 
censure; only they had no exact concept of it as an objective, 
ideological phenomenon. They posited the ‘label’ as an expression 
of the labelling subject, an ongoing process of transaction with 
the offender. Moreover, they still wanted to see deviance as 
behaviour, despite implicitly fixing the essence of deviance in the 
‘label’, and so they made the label generate the behaviour! It was 
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a neat solution to a quandary constituted in theory, but, of course, 
it was eventually run to ground by mere empirical observation. 
The collective celebrations of deviance and political rebellion in 
the late 1960s were the final nail in the coffin: one could not 
make the label generate the behaviour. 

Labelling theory collapsed and was replaced by conflict theories 
that attempted to lay bare the class foundations of the censuring 
practices. In my view, these theories were often put to useful 
effect in empirical research; however they were limited by their 
existence as ‘radical labelling theories’ that concentrated on the 
‘labelling practices’. Certainly, the class foundations and functions 
of the censuring practices are a vital part of the Marxian analysis 
of social censures, but it is equally vital to examine the nature of 
the censure as an ideological outcome of class conflict. Labelling 
and conflict theories never really got to the bottom of ‘deviance’ 
and neither did The New Criminology. 

Let us examine this proposed concept of social censure more 
closely. What exactly is an ideological, formation? It is a repre- 
sentation composed of an ideology (a form of consciousness) and 
practical impressions (the contents of consciousness). These two 
elements are fused in one matter, the ideological formation, pro- 
duced through observation. As such, an ideological formation has 
materiality and specificity in a particular historical context. A 
censure is a type of ideological formation and, therefore, is an 
historically determinate representation. Under what conditions 
does a censure become generalised and achieve a fully social 
status? When does a censure become a social censure? In 
societies with shared ideologies any censure would by definition 
. be a social censure. However, in societies divided by class in 
terms of wealth, power and ideology, the issue is more difficult. 
A preliminary answer must be: the class that controls the means 
of mass communication and the reins of power has far more 
ability than the dispossessed class to institutionalise its censures 
in the laws and mass communications of the society. The socialis- 
ation of censures through their embodiment in authoritative 
statements, legal rules and mass communications is a key process 
for Marxists to examine. Particularly important are the historical 
changes whereby the dominant class took control of the legal 
and communicational institutions, for example the struggle 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat in Britain in the 
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1830s, which led to the destruction of the working-class press (by 
means of a tax on newspapers). 

A censure is socialised, however, only when its generalised and 
authoritative dissemination is unopposed by the ideologies and 
political organisations of the subordinate classes. Clearly, if in 
modern Britain the organised working classes oppose the institu- 
tionalisation of a censure then it has less chance of becoming law. 
That is a case of political resistance — opposition in terms of 
power. More difficult is the instance of ideological resistance — 
opposition in terms of thought. Given that people live out their 
lives in the ideologies reflected by the social relations of their 
practices, it is true to say that if a mass communication or a law 
contains ideologies similar to those in the minds of the workers 
they will ‘recognise’ it to be ‘true’ or acceptable.(15) The question 
is: how does that situation come about? Cohen and Young, in 
the text discussed earlier, argued that the mass media could 
greatly influence the mass of the people because the latter lived 
in isolated, ‘normative ghettoes’, lacking wide resources of infor- 
mation and experience. This view is too one-sided and forgets 
that practical conditions may prevail, which mean that the widely 
disseminated censure is senseless or class-biased. I cannot analyse 
here the situation in Britain today, but what I can suggest is that 
the analysis of the socialisation of censures must recognise that 
the receptiveness of classes of people to particular ideologies is 
governed by the practical conditions (economic, political and 
intellectual) under which they exist. 

This conception of social censure solves the riddle left to us by 
The New Criminology: how can ‘deviance’, at one and the same 
time, be an aspect of the dominant ideology and a feature of 
certain actions? The answer is that ‘deviance’ can be an aspect 
of both dominant ideology and censured practices because, as a 
social censure, it is constituted (in part) by the dominant forms of 
consciousness (ideologies) and also exists actively in the minds 
of those who engage in socially censured practices. For a censure 
to be a social phenomenon it must be structured by widespread, 
or dominant, social ideologies, and if an ideology is widespread 
then it is likely that those who infringe the censure share it. Thus, 
there is a link between ‘law’ and ‘deviance’ that makes them 
inextricable in analysis and in teaching: the link of ideology. 
Laws are simply social censures (or ideological formations) insti- 
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tutionalised as socially enforceable (with the means of power), 
and ‘deviant behaviour’ is composed of social practices censured 
in the dominant ideology. The sociology of law and the sociology 
of deviance thus collapse as separate topics in Marxian analysis 
into a focus upon the dominant ideology, its institutionalisation 
in law and its relation to class practices. As Hirst said, crime, law 
and deviance vanish into the general concerns of Marxism. That 
has been shown to be true here, but by reasoning and not by 
legislative fiat. Moreover, I have collapsed the sociological con- 
cepts without arguing that we must ignore the real events to 
which they referred. One does not need to argue that illegal 
parking is revolutionary praxis in order to show that the study of 
dominant ideologies and their prophylactic effects on working- 
class consciousness is an important field of Marxist research. 
The fact that a social censure can simultaneously be a fragment 
of dominant thought and an element in the consciousness of those 
engaged in censured social practices is the profound paradox that 
gave rise to the main interests of the sociology of deviance. The 
latter was concerned to examine the ways in which ‘deviants’ 
subjectively handled their infraction of social censures and the 
effect of those censures on the practices in question. Questions 
of ‘deviant self-image’, secrecy, collective support, the effects of 
‘stigma’, are all-important and constitute real issues that may well 
pertain in particular cases. However inadequately sociologists 
conceptualised these topics their referents are real. What is wrong 
with the extant sociologies of deviance is that they generalise 
these features of censured social practices into essential com- 
ponents of ‘deviance’ when, in fact, they are tangential matters, 
resulting from censure, which may hold in some situations and 
not in others. The essential questions about ‘deviance’, in the 
light of the concepts developed here, relate to the historic origins 
of a censure, its role in the conflict between classes and its 
elevation to a fully social status. Sociologists have really been 
concerned with the contingencies of social censure, the psycho- 
logical (and, sometimes, material) problems of the individual 
created by the censure of practice. There has been more interest 
in the psychological issues involved in the transgression of social 
moralities than in the class bases and functions of those morali- 
ties. The subjective handling of social censure can, indeed, be a 
fascinating research topic, but I would suggest that it is more 
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important to study the role of social censures in maintaining class 
domination. Microsociology can and will continue in this field; 
however, its most important contribution, in my view, would be 
to study the informal processes of transmission and enforcement 
of social censures as the means whereby class rule is maintained 
in everyday practice. It is of little consequence to study ‘everyday 
interactions’ as an end in itself: we all know that people carry 
‘taken-for-granted assumptions’. What is useful is to show how 
the operation of ideologies in everyday communicational prac- 
tice objectively functions to shore up or reduce the strength of 
dominant class power. 

Social psychological work in the sociology of deviance failed to 
realise that a censure was not simply an individual definition, or 
an outcome of the arbitrariness of petty officialdom, but an 
embodiment of generalised social ideologies and images reflecting 
generalised, social relations. Social censures that are successfully 
maintained in practice may eventually appear as ‘customs’, 
‘eternal laws’ or ‘the categorical imperatives of social order’. 
However, that social disguise should not prevent us from seeing 
that, in essence, they are rich with the historical conflicts of a 
society. In both their form and content, social censures embody 
in ideology the blood spilt in class struggle and group conflict: 
they are social institutions precipitated by structural antagonisms, 
historical monuments to the social divisions of wealth, power 
and consciousness. Marxist analysis should recognise that, as 
ideological formations, social censures have a material reality 
which is also real in its consequences. The forms and images of 
consciousness are not the ineffective ‘mist’ generated from the 
ground of a very concrete economy; they are integral to and 
effective in all forms of social practice and must be studied as 
integral and determinant elements of social formations. What was 
the radical sociology of deviance must become the Marxist 
analysis of dominant ideologies, social censures and class conflict. 
For too long Marxism has overlooked the materiality of ideology 
formations as determinant forces of social life and reduced mental 
matters to effects of the economy. Ideologies are generated in 
all social practices carried out under definite social relations and 
reflect the nature of those relations. It is, therefore, necessary in 
comprehending the social totality to understand how the struc- 
tural antagonisms are fought out in ideologies, a process that 
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embodies itself nowhere more clearly than in the social institu- 
tions and forms of censure. 


London, Routledge and Kegan Paul (1973) 

Ibid. p. 282 

Ibid. pp. 270-8 

Ibid. p. 147. See also p. 221 where they recognise the anarchism of 

their view that ‘much deviance is in itself a political act’ 

5. Ibid. See also p. 221: ‘deviance is a property of the act rather than a 
spurious label’ 

6. Ibid. p. 267 

7. Ybid. 

8. S. Cohen and J. Young The Manufacture of News: Deviance, social 
problems and the mass media London, Constable (1973) 

9. Ibid. p. 342 

10. P. Q. Hirst ‘Marx and Engels on law, crime and morality’ and ‘Radical 
deviance theory and Marxism: a reply to Taylor and Walton’. Both 
papers are reprinted in I. Taylor, P. Walton and J. Young Critical 
Criminology London, Routledge and Kegan Paul (1975) 

ll. P. Q. Hirst (in Taylor, Walton and Young 1975) p. 204 

12. Ibid. pp. 238-9 

13. I have ignored discussion on wider questions in Marxist theory in order 
to be comprehensible to a wide audience: The full, technical arguments 
can be seen in Ideology and Deviance op. cit. 

14. There are three main general forms of social practice: (a) economic — 
the production of necessaries; (b) politiceal — the production of power; 
and (c) intellectual — the production of ideas 

15. I am deliberately keeping the class analysis crude in order to be clear 
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9. Wine Alley: The Sociology of a Dreadful Enclosure* 
by Sean Damer 


Reprinted from the Sociological Review, Vol. 22, 
No. 2 (May 1974) 


Sociology, since the days of the Chicago School at least, has 
recognised that there are neighbourhoods in cities which many 
people know to be dangerous; these are the functional equivalent 
of the unexplored areas covered by the olden-days cartographer’s 
rubric: Here be Dragons. To the Chicago School these were 
‘areas of social disorganisation’, but a more recent term for these 
forbidden territories is ‘dreadful enclosures’.(1) The author of 
this term, American sociologist E. V. Walter, observes: 


‘In all parts of the world, some urban spaces are identified 
totally with danger, pain, and chaos. . . certain milieux gather 
reputations for moral inferiority, squalor, violence, and social 
pathology, and consequently they objectify the fantasy of the 
dreadful enclosure.’(2) 


The deviant status of these dreadful enclosures has been recog- 
nised in the literature, and indeed their very names often signify 
the essence of their horrendous features: Hell’s Kitchen, Back 
o’ the Yards, The Jungle, The Cage, and so on. It hardly needs 
repeating that the population of these neighbourhoods is also 
regarded as deviant in some sense or another; thus we have 
ghetto-dwellers, slum-rats, the Lumpenproletariat, the ‘rough’ or 
‘lower’ working-class, and Matza’s term, the ‘disreputable 
poor’.(3) The remarkable persistence of these localities has been 
noted by urban sociologists; indeed, it could be said that there has 
been an institutionalisation of inequities in certain localities in 
our cities. While the population housed in these disadvantaged 
localities suffers from the structural constraints of a capitalist 
housing market, they can also suffer from the very reputation 
of the outside world towards them and, as I shall argue, this also 


* This is an amended version of a paper originally read at the 14th 
National Deviancy Conference at the University of York, April 13th—15th, 
1973. I am grateful to Laurie Taylor, Mary McIntosh, and Stan Cohen of 
the N.D.C. for helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper, and also 
to Mary Curran for a critique at a later stage. 
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influences the attitudes of residents. This latter feature, percep- 
tions by locals of their own neighbourhood, is important, in that 
perceptions of their residence as stigmatised can remain long 
after the original forces which created the label have disappeared. 

Let me repeat that Walter stresses that these areas ‘. . . gather 
reputations for moral inferiority’, etc. It seems to me mildly 
curious that with the notable exceptions of Gail Armstrong and 
Mary Wilson,(4) hardly any sociologists of deviance in this 
country have directed their attention to such deviant reputations. 
I am defining ‘reputation’ as: 


A publicly held opinion about a social group or a neighbour- 
hood, which, when negative or pejorative, tends to have a 
stigmatising effect.(5) 


A reputation is, in short, a label. What I am essentially doing in 
this article is examining whether labelling theory—usually applied 
to a relatively homogeneous and vulnerable group of deviants 
like drug-takers—can be of service in: reconstructing the histori- 
cal processes whereby a dreadful enclosure became stigmatised. 
This historical reconstruction should also contribute to a socio- 
logical map of the social structure in.one city at a given period 
in the past. 

The organisation of this article is as follows: the next section 
describes the location and appearance of Wine Alley, the dread- 
ful enclosure I studied, and locates it in an historical perspective 
on public housing in Glasgow. The following section deals with 
my first enquiries about the reputation of Wine Alley and des- 
cribes the preliminary organisation of my research project. There 
is then a discussion of the attitudes of Glasgow Corporation 
Officials towards the place. This is followed by an account of 
Govan attitudes to it. The next section discusses social life in 
Wine Alley itself. The last section discusses the theoretical impli- 
cations of the study and argues that over-deterministic notions of 
the labelling and amplification of deviance are insufficient 
explanations of the evolution of Wine Alley’s reputation. It is 
Suggested that an examination of the structural position of 
labellers, social audience and labelled makes for better explana- 
tory sense. 
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Wine Alley 


My dreadful enclosure is a small, Corporation, slum-clearance 
housing estate in the Govan area of Glasgow. It is known locally, 
and to Corporation officials, as ‘Wine Alley’. This name is an 
overtly pejorative label signifying, as we shall see, the estate’s 
‘dreadful’ reputation. The estate was built in 1934 and contains 
516 houses with a population of 1,980 (1971 Census). To cut a 
long and complicated story short, I first heard of this estate and 
its particularly deviant reputation when I was working in Glasgow 
Corporation Planning Department five years ago, just after 
graduating.(6) Briefly, the Corporation, in its Redevelopment 
Plan for Govan, had decided to erect three multi-storey blocks 
across the road from Wine Alley. A public exhibition of these 
and other proposals was held in Govan and the planning officers 
on duty were struck by the large number of adverse comments 
on the siting of the multis. Local Govanites explained that the 
Plan, which included proposals for two pubs, lock-ups, and land- 
scaping, was daft in that the ‘anymuls’ from Wine Alley would 
sally forth from their ghetto, lay waste the landscaping, wreck 
the lock-ups, steal the cars, burn the multis to the ground, and 
mug, plunder and murder the inhabitants. 

So I went down to have a look at this dreadful place. Wine 
Alley was a bleak and depressing estate: the back and front 
gardens were semi-derelict, the streets were covered with broken 
glass, small children and large dogs. Some of the houses were 
empty and had boarded-up windows, which added to the depress- 
ing appearance. Large housewives with larger voices bawled 
raucous messages to each other, while their pre-school children 
grubbed happily in the mud which pretended to be the front- 
garden. In other words, Wine Alley was a fairly typical looking, 
pre-war, Scottish slum-clearance housing estate. 


Housing History 


An explanatory comment has to be made here as Scottish hous- 
ing administration differs from English. There were, until 1971, 
three categories of Corporation housing estate in Glasgow, con- 
structed according to the provisions of what can be seen as three 
sets of Scottish Housing Acts. The Acts of 1930 and 1935 were 
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specifically aimed at the clearance of Scotland’s notorious slums. 
The key problem with Glasgow’s slums, apart from their physical 
condition, was that they were grossly over-crowded due to the 
fact that they were made up of very small houses. To house the 
population which was cleared from these slums, the Corporation, 
under the provisions of the Acts cited, constructed a special 
category of estates. This, the third category, consisted of what are 
known simply as Rehousing Estates. These estates contained 
houses which had a minimum of internal provision: the official 
electrical supply, for example, was one five-amp plug next to the 
light switch in the bedroom. The external environment of these 
estates was parsimoniously equipped with what planners call 
‘amenities’, and the rent was lower than that of the other two 
series of estates which were constructed for the ‘aristocracy of the 
working-class’, and the ‘decent poor’ respectively. (These are 
terms which were used to me in the course of the research by 
Corporation Housing Department officials.) Being at the bottom 
of the league-table of public housing had a potential stigmatising 
effect on these rehousing estates. 

The Corporation of Glasgow, in ,;common with many local 
authorities in Britain, had an extremely ambivalent attitude 
towards slum-dwellers. The complexity of slum-life and the 
intractability of the problems encountered there led officials to 
stereotype the situation, generally in para-medical terms. There 
is of course a massive literature on slum living in Britain in the 
last quarter of the last century and the first half of this, and so the 
following quotation from a report of a Glasgow Medical Officer 
of Health should not be unfamiliar: 


‘In the variety of social strains represented among the popula- 
tions of slums we may still find the defective, the diseased, 
the inefficient, the indifferent, the vicious, and the simply dirty 
tenant intermingling with some who have made a brave struggle 
with poverty, and more, whose misfortune is to have lost hope 
and acquired tolerance of their surroundings.’(7) 


This class of people—or, more correctly, the way they were 
typified—corresponds exactly to the ‘paupers’, or Matza’s ‘dis- 
reputable poor’: 


*... There are in all cities in America and abroad, streets and 
courts and alleys where a class of people live who have lost all 
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self-respect and ambition, who rarely, if ever, work, who are 
aimless and drifting, who like drink, who have no thought for 
their children, and who live more or less contentedly on rubbish 
and alms.’(8) 


Slum-dwellers and slum-clearees in Glasgow were seldom given 
the benefit of the doubt. They were by-and-large viewed as 
deviants who had to be controlled. In the case of slum-dwellers, 
the over-crowded houses were ‘ticketed’ with a metal label by the 
Corporation; this label showed how many persons were allowed 
Officially to live in that particular house. Thereafter, generally in 
the middle of the night, Public Health Inspectors would raid these 
houses to ensure that only the proper quota of residents was 
inside.(9) These raids were justified on medical grounds, but the 
moral disapproval of people who lived in such conditions is 
exemplified in the quotation I have just given you. The percep- 
tion of these raids by workers is of course another matter. Here 
is an extract from the taped life-history of a Wine Alley man 
who had previously lived in a ticketed house: 


‘The ticketed houses . . . were in the backlands—ye wantae 
huv seen them! They wur terrible. And there were fellas in 
uniform that came, sorta like detectives, in the night tae catch 
the wans that werenae supposed tae be there, and they wur 
big fellas, detectives, and they wur bangin at the door, and 
fellas wur flying everywhere—under the bed, outae the 
windaes, intae the next hoose, everywhere! It wis murder... 
They wur sorta detectives frae the Sanitray.’(T)* 


So for many slum-dwellers in the pre-war days in Glasgow the 
ordinary circumstances of their day-to-day life were subject to an 
absolutely unique form of social control, which would now be 
considered intolerable, and a breach of civil liberties. Their social 
situation vis-a-vis the Corporation can be viewed as constituting 
what Lemert calls primary deviance; that is, behaviour which is 


‘ . . socially recognised and even defined as undesirable’ (but 
which has only) ‘marginal implications for the status and 
psychic structure of the person concerned. Resultant problems 


*All quotations followed by a (T) are taken from tape-recorded interviews 
or life-histories. 
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are dealt with reciprocally in the context of status relationships. 
This is done through normalisation, in which the problem is 
perceived as a part of everyday life:’(10) 


However, a slight escalation, or at least qualitative shift in 
emphasis, of the deviant status of slum dwellers took place when 
their slums were due to be demolished. They were visited by a 
Housing Visitor, who graded them on a report form and assigned 
them to either a good/fair/poor housing estate (sic) or said out- 
right that they were ‘unsuitable‘ for Corporation housing.(11) 
While not all slum dwellers wound up in slum-clearance housing 
estates, it is clear that many of them did, and in fact the original 
populations of Glasgow’s rehousing estates were practically totally 
from the slums. The emigrants to these estates were processed 
through what Goffman has called a ‘mortification ritual’,(12) or 
what Garfinkel has called a ‘degradation ceremony’.(13) These 
families had themselves and their belongings fumigated and 
clothes and furniture considered too unspeakable for words were 
destroyed, with a new kit issued in lieu. Then came the move to 
the new estate, where the arrival was met with a formidable array 
of agents of social control: the factor, to ensure that rent was 
paid on time, that stair-head brawls did not become lethal, and 
that windows were clean; the dreaded ‘green lady’, who examined 
bed-clothes, looked at children’s hair for nits, and gave instruc- 
tions on baby-management and domestic science; and the Public 
Health Inspector, who checked skirting-boards, wainscoting and 
furniture for bed-bugs, and was the heavy artillery the green 
ladies could call in for support (their support consisted of descend- 
ing on the house where the bed bugs were found with smoke- 
bombs and cyanide). The P.H.I. also issued every single tenant in 
the scheme, on New Year’s Day, with a card telling them exactly 
on which days throughout the rest of the year it was their turn 
to wash the common-stair. And then there were the ubiquitous 
police. If the tenants had not begun to feel there was something 
odd about themselves during the move from the slums, they must 
have become very suspicious in their new houses. 

But people can resist labels and do battle with powerful others 
who try to construct their social reality for them, and gradually 
most of Glasgow’s slum-clearance estates settled into being the 
milieux for the culture of the unskilled or semi-skilled worker and 
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his family. With the massive unemployment in the 1930s, these 
estates became battered, drab and impoverished, but sometimes 
cheery and rowdy places to live. They nowadays contain more 
than their fair share of poverty, deserted wives and mothers, 
juvenile delinquents, unemployment, illness, and all the other 
popular social indicators of ‘problem’ areas. But these character- 
istics, ironically enough, still only constitute primary deviance in 
Glasgow; they are commonplace. The violence of poverty in some 
of these estates does not attract as much attention as the 
sensationalised and unrepresentative alleged, violence of a Glasgow 
gang recently reported in The Observer. 

In one sense, the slum-clearance estates have replaced the very 
slums whose problems they were meant to eradicate; they contain 
the detritus of capitalism, the manual working-class family with 
low occupational skills, whose problems tend to get swept under 
the carpet or hidden in a corner. Wine Alley’s reputation has to 
be viewed in this context. It is but one example of a wider pro- 
blem to the Corporation. 


Preliminary Orientations 


I was interested to know what were the particular attributes of 
Wine Alley which had attracted so many offensive statements 
from the Govanites. Initial enquiries soon established that the 
rate of ‘social problems’ in Wine Alley was not significantly dif- 
ferent from that in comparable rehousing schemes. Data for 
crime and delinquency rates, unemployment, evictions, ‘moon- 
light-flits’, and rent-arrears were examined, among others. Con- 
sequently, I continued my enquiries by asking Corporation 
officials in the various departments which serviced the estate what 
they knew about it. 

Obviously, I did not go up to these officials and say: ‘“What’s 
the matter with that dump they call the Wine Alley?’ I introduced 
myself as being from the Corporation Planning Department and 
got on to talking of the social context of urban renewal in Govan. 
Sooner or later Wine Alley would drop into the conversation, 
generally like a twenty-megaton bomb: 


‘Wine Alley! ’, exclaimed a local police officer, “Wine Alley! 
Build a wall round it and set off a bomb inside ! !’ 


A Public Health Inspector snorted in disgust: 
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‘They’re pure scruff, son, pure bone-idle wasters. Animals, 
that’s what they are, make you sick, so they would.’ 


A Govan councillor said: 


‘These people were wine-drinkers. They also made their own 
hooch—two people from the scheme poisoned themselves with 
their own home-brew. This hooch was made from boot polish, 
brasso, and methylated spirit, and had coal-gas from the stair- 
head mantles passed through it. The people in the scheme kept 
coal in the bath because they didn’t know what the bath was 
for.’(T) 


To summarise the statements of Corporation officials about 
Wine Alley: they were uniformly hostile, sometimes lurid, but 
in a sense vague—the statements of the officials seemed to me 
to conceal generalised notions of moral disapproval which were 
not readily susceptible of clarification, although I tried hard 
enough. Looking for further light, I went and interviewed some 
Govanites. The language they used of the estate was so lurid 
that it made my hair stand on end, while intriguing me even 
more. I was told tales of gangsters, money-lenders, desperadoes, 
murders, and mayhem of such a calibre as to make the events of 
the novel No Mean City look like a church outing.(14) Again, 
although the Govanites could tell me allegedly true stories of a 
few individuals or individual families within the estate, much of 
what they had to say was generalised antipathy. In the event, 
when I did routine sociological detective work on the few indi- 
vidual characters named to me as villains-by-repute, I found that 
the events with which they were associated had happened else- 
where in the city in earlier years, or had never happened, or had 
in fact happened alright, but had happened in Govan itself and 
not in the estate. So I came to realise rather quickly that I was 
dealing with somewhat of a myth, a mythical reputation which 
was powerful enough to have a stigmatising effect. But as has 
frequently been pointed out, especially in anthropology, myths 
are not mere lies, they fulfil some function in society, they say 
something about the belief system of that society, and I began to 
be really curious as to why the reputation of this small estate 
should be so dreadful. 


As the Corporation had decided to effect an expensive Improve- 
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ment Plan in Wine Alley—with the implication that such tarting- 
up would placate the ‘anymuls’ and deter them from smashing 
up the multis—I decided that I would conduct a proper research 
project into the whole business, and thus set about trying to 
specify my problem. It clearly had to do with this deviant reputa- 
tion, and it seemed to me that there were three sets of questions 
that needed asking. First, Wine Alley had a bad reputation with 
the Corporation. What was the nature of this bad reputation? 
What were its components? How did the reputation arise or 
evolve? What did the Corporation officials say was the problem 
with the estate? Secondly, Wine Alley had a bad reputation in 
Govan. What was the nature of this bad reputation down there? 
What were its components? How did that reputation arise? Did 
it bear any relationship to the image of the estate entertained by 
the Corporation? Was there any connection between the two 
definitions? Thirdly, in this whole affair so far nobody seemed to 
have asked the Wine Alley people what they thought about their 
estate. Were they even aware that their estate had a bad reputa- 
tion? Did they see it as a problem? If so, how did locals explain 
its genesis? Did the reputation affect them in any way? 

Besides this it would be true to say that I was beginning to be 
curious about the population of this estate. I began to wonder 
what the locals looked like, how they did live and whether the 
reputation of their estate had had any effects on their life-styles. 
So, being a supporter of Matza’s notion of the ‘appreciation’ of 
deviance,(15) and also being singularly aware of the absolute lack 
of good ethnography of working-class life in Glasgow, I decided 
that this research could only be conducted on participant-observa- 
tional lines. I applied for, and got, a house in the estate from the 
Housing Department of the Corporation, and moved in. I lived 
in the estate for about nine months. 

I had obtained a house on the first floor, relatively safe from 
burglars and meter-busters, with whom the estate was reputed to 
be crammed. I realised that I had internalised part of Wine 
Alley’s reputation when I caught myself taking obsessive anti- 
burglar precautions and lying awake the first few nights waiting 
for the ‘anymuls’ to come and get me. This soon passed and in 
no time I was being asked that key question in Glasgow anthro- 
pology: ‘Hey mister, you a Catholic orra Protestant?’ When I 
replied that I was neither, the wee girl who had asked the question 
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said in a tone of withering contempt: ‘Dinnae be daft, yiv got 
tae be the wan or the other!’ Through encounters like this I was 
soon on conversational terms with the neighbours, especially the 
family across the landing, and things began to look optimistic. 

I started to interview Corporation officials, Govanites, and the 
people of Wine Alley more or less simultaneously. With both the 
Corporation officials and the Govanites I used a rough interview 
schedule which kept the development of the Wine Alley reputa- 
tion and its salient characteristics to the fore while trying to site 
it in historical perspective. I taped a few of the Govanites using 
a more extended life-history method. With the Wine Alley people 
I mainly did a lot of listening and concentrated on trying to get 
a picture of their life in the estate as expressed in their language. 
After some time had elapsed, I asked some of my most open 
respondents in the estate if I could tape their life-history; this 
was readily agreed. 


Corporation Attitudes 


I concentrated first on interviewing officials of the Housing 
Management Departnient, as it is this department which has most 
to do with the day-to-day administration of the estate. Wine 
Alley was perceived by these officials as being what is known as a 
‘problem estate’, with the following four characteristics: (i) the 
population had persistent problems with rent payments; (ii) there 
was a great deal of vandalism; (iii) it contained a high proportion 
of convicted criminals and juvenile delinquents; (iv) it sustained 
a high incidence of what the social workers called psycho-social 
problems. (These characteristics are cited in the literature as 
being common to all so-called ‘problem estates’.(16) So, as I have 
said, Wine Alley to the Corporation was but one example of a 
wider problem.) 

The Housing Management Department was unambiguous in 
its attitudes to Wine Alley: it was a ‘dump’. It was a ‘bad’ estate, 
a continuous management problem. When asked what the precise 
nature of the problem was, the unanimous answer was vandalism, 
with rent-arrears and the associated ‘abscondences’—or ‘moon- 
light flits’ in the vernacular—coming second. The Housing 
Department officials thought that any notion of environmental 
improvement in Wine Alley was just a bad joke, in that the locals 
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would vandalise any improvement in no time at all. One anecdote 
about locals’ destructive potential recounted to me concerned a 
Corporation glazier who was giving a child a row for smashing 
window-panes he had just fitted, and was told by his mother to 
leave the kid alone as he was enjoying himself. 

While the definition of Wine Alley varied slightly from depart- 
ment to department within the Corporation, attitudes were uni- 
formly hostile. There was an interesting point of agreement 
among Corporation officials: it was considered that by-and-large 
it was the Wine Alley people’s own fault that they were in such 
an unattractive housing estate beset by so many problems. It was 
considered that locals had failed to haul themselves up by the 
boot-straps which a benevolent Corporation had provided. It was 
suggested that the Wine Alley people had wilfully resisted oppor- 
tunities to better themselves. Two related explanations were given 
for this: the first was to do with the fact that the locals were 
happy with their lot because they knew no better—they wallowed 
in their own dirt, so to speak. Their deprivation was not relative, 
it was real. The second was that the locals were immobile in both 
geographic and social terms because of genetic factors. They 
were doomed to live in the sump of Wine Alley because their 
kind had some form of chromosomal disorder, and like chromo- 
somes attract. 

To summarise, present and past Corporation attitudes were 
moralistic, but unhappily they have informed policy. In my view 
they stem directly from the perceptions of slum-dwellers I dis- 
cussed earlier. What has happened is a glorious self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The Corporation had initially defined the slum-dwellers 
as social pariahs, sociopaths, incompetents or the disreputable 
poor. This was a false definition based on a stereotype of the 
complex social situation of the slum, but action was taken on 
this definition, and so, as Merton says, it‘... evoked a new 
behaviour which made the originally false conception come 
true.’(17) This action consisted—in the early years of the estate’s 
history—of punitive prosecutions for failure to wash the common- 
stair, harassment of locals about the cleanliness of houses and 
windows, constant policing, and evictions for rent-arrears. In 
other words, as the Wine Alley people expressed their alienation 
from the tough and authoritarian methods of supervision 
exercised by the Corporation in the estate and did not attend to 
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their houses and gardens precisely according to Corporation 
canons, the Corporation perceived this as confirmation of their 
original diagnosis of slum-dwellers as animals. This led them to 
crack down even harder and tenants were further prosecuted for 
failing to wash the common-stair and the like. The evidence for 
these claims is derived from interview material, Corporation 
records and the local (Govan) newspaper. While I found it diffi- 
cult to obtain data for the period 1940 to about 1950, a plausible 
hypothesis is that control resulted in more withdrawal by the 
people of the estate, and a consequent amplification of its 
deviant status in the eyes of the Corporation, who finally wound 
up more or less washing their hands of the estate in disgust, 
saying that it was all the fault of the residents. It is to be stressed 
that the original population of Wine Alley was no different from 
that of any other rehousing scheme, in that they came into the 
area from all sorts of different places. They were not put in 
because they were especial crooks or villains or so-called problem 
families; they were unskilled and semi-skilled workers and their 
families, in the main, who had been cleared from over-crowded 
and crumbling slums.(18) 


Govan Attitudes 


I now want to explain why Wine Alley’s reputation stank in the 
nostrils of the Govanites. Govan is a very old and interesting 
place. Its history goes back at least to the sixth century, when an 
abbey was founded there by St. Constantine. In 1147 the bishopric 
of Govan was granted to Glasgow Cathedral by King David of 
Scotland and this is the place’s first extant documentary notice. 
It was subsequently a rural village characterised by salmon-fishing 
and weaving. During the nineteenth century, and in common with 
neighbouring Glasgow, the industrial revolution came to Govan. 
Within seventy years the population of the area had increased by 
a staggering thousand per cent and industry had erupted into 
the quiet rural fields. By the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, Govan had already become established in the industries 
which were to make it famous throughout the world—ship- 
building and marine engineering. In 1864 Govan petitioned for, 
and was granted, Burgh status, and was soon resplendent with 
town-hall, police force, fire-brigade, and all the trappings of civic 
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autonomy. But the influence of Govan was jealously regarded by 
neighbouring Glasgow, and in spite of heroic rearguard action by 
the Burgh, it was annexed by the city in 1912, a day considered 
by many Govanites to be the blackest in the history of Clydeside. 
But Govan retained, and retains, the symbolism of its past: there 
is an annual Govan Fair, when the Govan Queen is crowned; 
there is a Govan Weavers’ Society which is the direct descendant 
of the craft guild of weavers founded in 1756; there is a weekly 
paper, The Govan Press, published without a break since 1868; 
and there are two venerable Govan junior league football teams. 
And, of course, the continuity of the docks has been an important 
feature of Govan’s history, right up to the present day and the 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders’ struggle. In short, Govan sees itself 
as a moral community. 

But in the 1930s, life in Govan was grim. Many of the 
tenements were crumbling slums. And in what is essentially a 
working-class area, very few men were working during the 
Depression years. Then came the news: a new housing estate 
was to be built on the Broomloan Road. These houses were 
probably the most sought-after possessions in the world of Govan. 
Govanites rushed to their local councillors to see if they could 
‘swing it’ so that their families could obtain a house in the 
scheme; the councillors, being councillors, assured the supplicants 
that the houses were for Govanites and that everything would 
be done to get them into the estate. Then the bombshell struck. 
Outsiders were to get the houses—and not just any outsiders— 
these newcomers were from the Gorbals. Relations between the 
Govanites and the newcomers were immediately strained. 
Govanites were horrified by the nature of the newcomers’ 
behaviour. This is caught by a Govan woman talking about her 
memories of the first days of the estate: 


Mrs. B: ‘—when we were in Neptune Street, and the scheme 
was just built, and this was new to us and they were different 
people. They became characters—I never actually knew their 
names or anything, but they’d say, oh you know that woman 
with a limp, for instance, you know, she has gone up the road, 
and she’s really drunk; and there were several families then 
whom I can’t name—TI never even knew their names—but 
they’d say, oh she’s one of that family and she’s one of that 
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family—there were certain families in there that were really 
drunken women, you know. Well, this was quite new to us— 
we often saw a man that was tiddly, but never saw any women, 
and we thought, well, this is the end—drunken women, my 
goodness! And that’s when my father says that time, he says, 
this is the ruination of Govan, we never had to experience 
anything like this, you know, and of course lots of people were 
thinking the same way because, as I said, they were working- 
people, but they were decent people, that then, a woman that 
got drunk was really something . . . they wore those big long 
kind of shawls with fringes, and the long gypsy earrings, you 
know, that we thought they must be really low kind of people, 
and, you know, were making no effort to improve themselves, 
sort of .. . They were a bad lot, and there must surely be vice 
going on in this scheme because they drank so much they 
couldn’t be thinking of anything else, and they were layabouts, 
you never saw them going out to work, and these must be 
Parish-wallahs.’ 


S.D.: ‘What does that mean?’ 


Mrs. B: ‘It means that they are content to live on public funds 
—but we believed that they were the kind that were there to 
make the place a pig-sty because they had no intentions of 
working or doing anything, they were just there to live and be 
plagues.’ 


S.D.: ‘And when you say vice, what do you mean?’ 


Mrs. B: ‘Well, we thought that when women would take a 
drink, well there must be something else involved, you know, 
because no decent woman would take a drink and get drunk, 
at any time, any woman you saw with a drink must be bad, 
you know.’(T) 


This is in no sense an untypical expression of the feeling. The 
Govan Press of the period is full of quotations and stories noting 
that the Ward Committee was attacking local councillors for 
neglecting their own constituents and letting outsiders get the 
highly prized new houses. The Govan Press played a critical réle 
in generating moral panic about Wine Alley in Govan, not just 
by reporting local discontent at the allocation of the houses, but 
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also by vilifying the estate in a series of articles and editorial 
comments. 

There can be no doubt that within one year of its establishment 
Wine Alley was perceived throughout Govan as a very dreadful 
enclosure indeed. But objective conditions of life in Govan were, 
if anything, worse than in Wine Alley—housing was certainly 
in a shocking condition, and practically every single issue of The 
Govan Press of the period carried reports about drunken, brawl- 
ing Govanites, but, interestingly enough, this same paper which 
played such an important role in the amplification of the deviant 
label of Wine Alley, never paid any editorial attention to this 
problem in Govan itself. Wine Alley people knew this and 
resented the editorial victimisation. An estate dweller said 
angrily: 

‘You’re talking about drink. DRINK!! Down that street 
there, that wan street (one across the road from Wine Alley in 
Govan), ah never seen as many wine shops. An then they had 
the cheek tae call this place Wine Alley! ’(T) 


The question that we must ask now is: why did the Govanites 
round on the Wine Alley people and lash out at them so 
vehemently? The first explanatory point is that it is quite clear 
that Govanites were in objectively poor conditions, did expect to 
get the new houses, and were genuinely and understandably out- 
raged when this scarce resource, which was in very high demand, 
went to outsiders. But then it could be argued that this hardly 
explains the sheer venom, and the persistence, of their labelling 
of Wine Alley. This, I submit, is due to the particular character- 
istics of Govan as a community. Using the history of Govan to 
substantiate my point, I have reported that Govan saw itself as 
a moral community. Let me quote Kai Erikson: 


‘The people of a community spend most of their lives in close 
contact with each other, sharing a common sphere of existence 
which makes them feel that they belong to a special “kind” 
and live in a “‘special’’ place . . . The deviant is a person whose 
activities threaten communal definitions and challenge the 
boundaries. The community, therefore, mobilises to crush 
him.’ (19) 

The people of Wine Alley were typified as deviants by the people 

of Govan because the former threatened the latter by challenging 
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both their power to control their life-chances in the housing 
market, and also the meaning of their life-styles. Thus, the com- 
munity of Govan was mobilised by their moral entrepreneurs 
(including the local newspaper editor) to crush the newcomers. 
The ferocity of the mobilisation is to be explained with reference 
_to the fact that in the 1930s the moral community of Govan was 
in anomic disarray due to the exigencies of the Depression. 
Indeed, the ‘moral community’ did not have much credibility in 
a situation where there was not consensus over all values; where 
there was not a homogeneous conscience collective; where, in 
fact, there was a battle for survival. The whipping-up of the myth 
of community solidarity barely camouflaged the fact that there 
was a naked conflict of interest between the Govanites and the 
Wine Alleyites over the scarce resource of housing. Wine Alley 
was perceived as the demon threatening Govan; Govan cohered to 
slay the demon. 

There is still one remaining problem: why does the deviant 
reputation of Wine Alley persist in Govan to this day? There is a 
relatively simple answer to this: Wine Alley is and always was 
a tightly circumscribed community in ecological terms. Once it 
had gained the reputation of containing a demon, nobody was 
going to venture inside to see what size the demon was! And the 
characteristics of Govan as a ‘community’ ensured that the myths 
about the demon persisted. Elias and Scotson have caught the 
point neatly in discussing the persistence of the bad name of their 
‘estate’ among their ‘villagers’: 


‘Communally held beliefs are often impervious to any evidence 
which contradicts them or to arguments which puts them in the 
wrong, simply because they are shared by many people with 
whom one is in close communication. Their communal nature 
makes it appear that they must be true, particularly if one has 
been brought up with them from early childhood in a closely 
knit group where the belief is taken for granted and even more 
so if one’s parents and grandparents too have been brought 
up with it. In that case the feeling that the belief is true may 
become almost ineradicable; it may persist as a strong feeling 
even if one has come to the conclusion, on a more rational 
level, that the belief is wrong and has come to reject it.’(20) 
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The Locals in Wine Alley 


This section deals with the attitudes of locals in Wine Alley 
towards their estate. From interviews with pioneer tenants it 
rapidly became clear that the estate was perceived as a paradise 
by the first settlers. One original tenant said: 


Mr. P: ‘*... when ah came in an looked at it, it lookt a beauty, 
it really wis, the place wis bran’ new, toilets and everything; 
there wis nuthin more that ah wantit. Ah usetae like it to come 
home tae; it wis quite somepin tae come home tae, ah thought 
.. . these gardens was all beautiful; when we first came down 
it wis like an oasis—it wis either the lawn or somepin. Every- 
buddy did somepin, they did, they really went tae town—we’d 
some good, almost professional gardeners—but we had the n ain 
thing, an that wis somethin: a bathroom and a toilet. 
Indoors. ’(T) 


Locals perceive the estate as having been a happy place to live 
in in the early years, although they were well aware of the label 
used by the Govanites and resented it bitterly, as the quotation 
from the local in the last section shows. There were also letters 
from Wine Alley residents in the local paper, The Govan Press, 
protesting the use of the label both by Govanites and Corporation 
officials. Locals had their own explanation of the origin of the 
name ‘Wine Alley’: 


S.D.: ‘Where does the name “Wine Alley” come from, then?’ 


Mr. P: ‘Well, there’d be two or three different stories about 
that. The whole thing was that—we hud six hunner people 
suddenly hit Govan, an Govan wis a black area then, it wis 
definitely depressed. They wur—if we wur bad down bye™*, they 
wur a hundred times worse, because a lot of people round us 
here wur gettin jobs, ye know, out on their own; and when we 
came down here there definitely wis no work fur the people, 
the local people.’(T) 


*(‘down bye’—meaning ‘the places we originally came from’). 
Another original tenant said: 


‘The Govan people were lookin for somethin tae stick. They 
were lookin for this name, but they couldn’t get a better thing, 
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or a worse thing, again the people that wis here. They put them 
doon as the men that wis drinkin this wine, not themselves.’(T) 


So in the first decade or so of the existence of the estate, tenants 
perceived it as a pleasant place to live, in spite of the presence of 
a label which they viewed as illegitimate. But somewhere along 
the line, according to locals, changes for the worse began to 
appear in the social picture of the estate. This is generally given 
at some time around the end of the War, as is exemplified by 
this woman, who had been away on military service: 


Mrs. C: ‘When ah came back here after the war, it wis an 
entirely different scheme. I seen a different class of people in 
the scheme, an ah remember, ah wis home on leave one of the 
times, they came round the doors gathering, an ah sez whit 
are you gatherin for. Some chap up the street had committed 
a murder, an this wis them, round the doors, tae see if we’d put 
tae a sheet, tae huv a petition, tae get him off. An this wis the 
first of the heavy violence that ah hud ever known.’(T) 


Thus locals say, albeit in a very confused and unspecific way, that 
it was in the post-war years that ‘anti-social’ families began to 
appear in the scheme, and it was they who were responsible for 
the gradual destruction of the physical environment. Yet, at the 
same time, locals are bitter about the Corporation, saying on the 
one hand it has neglected the estate for years, and on the other 
that it permitted the ‘anti-social’ families to move in in the first 
place. 

It is as impossible to substantiate this claim by locals as it is 
difficult to know what an ‘anti-social’ family is. Certainly there is 
no evidence whatsoever to suggest that Wine Alley was deliber- 
ately used as a ‘dumping ground’ for families perceived as ‘anti- 
social’ by the Corporation. Knowing the system in Glasgow Cor- 
poration for the allocation of houses, I am in fact in no doubt 
that a ‘dumping’ policy did not occur. I had intended tracking 
down previous Wine Alley residents to ask them why they left, 
but the incomplete nature of Corporation housing records pre- 
vented this. 

At the present time, the social picture of Wine Alley seems 
typical of a Scottish manual working-class housing estate. The 
scheme is ordinarily very quiet: during the day there are peaks 
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of activity between eight and nine when the children are going 
to school and the men to work, and between about four and six 
when the children are home from school and the workers are 
returning. At this latter time there are hordes of children in the 
Streets engaged in all the traditional street games described by 
the Opies,(21) large ‘mums’ hang out of the tenement windows, 
yelling at the children and each other. Younger mums come back 
from the shops with their prams and messages and gather in small 
knots at the street-corners for a gossip. The teenage boys play 
energetic games of football wherever they can find a flat space, 
and dribble in and out of the groups of skipping girls. In the 
evenings during the week the scheme is very quiet; the children 
are generally off the streets by nine o’clock during term time, 
and all that is to be seen is the occasional group of two or three 
men going to the pub. At the weekends, life is more hectic. The 
men go to the pub at lunch-time and then to the match and then 
to the pub again. Then they return with their ‘carry-outs’ and 
parties break out. These generally degenerate into a soulful 
shambles around two or three in the morning, and it is possible 
to sleep again. The overall tone is unmistakably Glaswegian—this 
is evident from the decibel-war between record-players blasting 
out the war-songs of the Rangers and the Celtic, and also from 
the wine bottles in Monday morning’s bins. But it has to be 
stressed that not every family by a long shot is involved in these 
drinking and singing parties. While they do happen practically 
every Friday and Saturday night, they only occur then, and it is 
a minority of families who sponsor them, according to my obser- 
vations. In short, Wine Alley gives all the appearance of a fairly 
ordinary Glasgow manual working-class community—a some- 
what battered but cheery place to live. 

However, observation of a more systematic nature soon intro- 
duced some modifications of this superficial picture of a ‘com- 
munity’. In talking to locals I was frequently asked: ‘What do 
you want to come and live in a dump like this for? I’d get out 
of it if I could.’ Others said, in a phrase which seems to be 
international: ‘Ah’ll tell you whit this place is, it’s a dumpin- 
ground,(22) they just dump all the riff-raff here now.’ The con- 
temporary perception of ‘riff-raff’ is something very like the Cor- 
poration’s definition of the ‘problem tenant’: someone whose 
behaviour gives strong offence to his neighbour; behaviour which 
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is associated with violence, drunkenness and noise. A local woman 
put it graphically: 


‘There are young men, an the great thing in their lives is this 
game they play: tig with hatchets. They’re a’ chibbed* and if 
yer no chibbed yer no good. They think this is great. These 
are the ones ah’m telling you about. They don’t stay at this 
end of the scheme, not near it. But they'll come up that road 
and you can watch for yoursel.’(T) 


*(chibbed—knived, stabbed or slashed). 


I was told of many incidents which were illustrative of the 
behaviour of riff-raff, and indeed a neighbouring family was some- 
times pointed out to me as falling into this category. But the 
point is that even with this neighbouring family, the behaviour 
which was condemned occurred only occasionally; it was a case 
of incidents rather than pattern. I found the riff-raff, the ‘anti- 
social’ families, very nebulous people indeed; this is not to deny 
that ‘anti-social’ families exist in Wine Alley, but what I would 
stress is that they exist in different forms at different times for 
different reasons. The family which was near me, and which was 
occasionally pointed out to me as anti-social, only behaved in an 
uproarious way at weekends. On Friday and Saturday there were 
wine-drinking and singing parties in the house, and these not 
infrequently wound up in yelling matches and occasionally a 
fight. But during the week the husband and wife lived very con- 
ventionally, and indeed the man was well-known and liked. Noise 
was the main anti-social phenomenon in Wine Alley, and some- 
times it could be very noisy indeed, but I honestly doubt whether 
it was any noisier than the student area of any large city on a 
Saturday night. The quality of the noise, so to speak, was what 
could be disturbing: from time to time the din was constituted 
by a fight or by screamed and intimate obscenities. But I repeat 
that my observation confirmed that these were incidents, rather 
than the norm. Further, a researcher clearly does not go around 
asking people if it was true that they play tig-with-hatchets, but 
my respondents pointed out two families who by repute contained 
the really hard men in the scheme, men who were alleged to have 
committed all sorts of violence in earlier years. But although 
both families did have a male member ‘inside’ doing long 
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sentences for crimes of violence, their day-to-day style of life was 
eminently respectable, and, in one case, even a trifle elegant. The 
remarks of the informant vis-d-vis the hatchet merchants are, I 
feel, expressing a more generalised fear of the extrovert and 
boisterous behaviour of the local teenage boys, who, with the 
exception of about four well-known boys who were never out of 
trouble with the police, were, as far as I could determine, conven- 
tional working-class kids who preferred a game of football to a 
fight. But like their peers elsewhere, they were prone to tell 
anybody who chided them to ‘eff off’ in no uncertain terms. 

The day-to-day life of Wine Alley reflects not the den-of-thieves 
perceived by the Govanites, but rather a complex mosaic of stair- 
head groups which actually live in mutual ignorance and 
suspicion. It rapidly became clear to me that the amount of 
mutual ignorance and suspicion in Wine Alley was far greater 
than one would expect in such a community. For example, there 
was an ecological equilibrium in the estate with regard to where 
the riff-raff were supposed to live. People at the North end of the 
scheme told me that the riff-raff lived at my end—the South end 
of the estate—but they knew no one there. My neighbours 
believed strongly that the North-enders were the hard men and 
the hatchet-men, while the East and West-enders believed the 
same of each other. As everybody knew there were anti-social 
families in the estate, from whom there was a marginal chance 
of physical, and a real chance of symbolic violence, but as nobody 
seemed to know exactly where they lived, there was a generalised 
suspicion directed at the furthest point from them. As Suttles 
aptly points out in his Addams study in Chicago: 


‘Members of locality groups simply cannot ignore each other. 
People who routinely occupy the same place must either 
develop a moral order that includes all those present, or fall 
into conflict.’(23) 


In Wine Alley there is that same sort of combination of familial 
introversion and verbal extroversion so well described by Suttles 
—that is, on the one hand members retire into the ‘safe’ world 
of the nuclear family and a very limited number of ‘safe’ friends 
and neighbours, while on the other, intense gossip—‘the drama of 
the streets—keeps the family posted as to the reputations of 
other, spatially adjacent families. People retreat to their homes, 
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and the house becomes a haven, as Rainwater puts it,(24) whence 
the outside world of neighbours and co-residents is scanned with 
suspicion. The point about Wine Alley, and similar housing 
estates, is that one is forced into interaction with one’s neighbour, 
whether he is desirable or not. It is thus difficult to avoid moral 
contamination and ‘trouble’(25) through the anti-social behaviour 
of a limited number of people, and as one is frequently unsure 
of their exact location, territorial withdrawal and suspicion are 
the mechanisms used by Wine Alley people to deal with the 
uncertainty of their everyday life. There is a marked tendency in 
the estate to blame others—ill-defined, frequently unknown, but 
always malevolent others—for the ‘trouble’ which haunts 
people’s life in the scheme: 


‘Well, the only thing we can do is to put a bomb in it and 
bomb them all out of it. But if they were strict and got riddae 
all this riff-raff, got riddae all the bad ones, it could be a lovely 
scheme ... And then if you think you’ve a shillin more than 
them, they’ll break intae yer house—ye cannae go out an leave 
your house empty. See this is the ‘things yer up against. Ah 
would be awful hard on them. Ah*wouldn’t be cruel, ah’d be 
strict and to the point. Ah would tell them: get yer garden 
cleaned or get out! Get back tae where ye came from! ’(T) 


Discussion 


In simple terms, Wine Alley has been subjected to a labelling 
process since the day it was built. It was a label because of the 
essentially public nature of the pejorative utterances about the 
estate. It was labelled from two sources: the Corporation of 
Glasgow, and Govan. The prosecution of early Wine Alley 
tenants for failing to wash the common-stair in the Govan police- 
court, and the sensationalised reporting of this in the local news- 
paper, served to let both agencies know that the other shared 
their low opinion of the estate. Such mutual feedback can only 
have served to reinforce the original beliefs of both sets of 
labellers. Thus, wherever the Wine Alleyites turned locally they 
were met with a hostile label. In terms of day-to-day life within 
the estate, they were met with the hostile control tactics of the 
Corporation officials. In terms of their day-to-day encounters in 
Govan, in shopping or going to the pub or to the dole, they were 
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again met by resentful and hostile people. As a Wine Alley man 
recalled: 


“Ye usetae have tae go tae the burroo*, when ye came down 
here first .. . the young fellas at the start could hardly sign on 
the burroo; they were gettin shanghaied wi the Govan boys— 
like the Govan Team** now as it’s known.’(T) 


*(‘Burroo’-—employment exchange). 
**(‘Govan Team’—a local gang (alleged) ). 


Much of the control of the definition of their social situation was, 
then, in the hands of powerful and hostile others. 

According to the propositions of the ‘social reactionist’ devi- 
ance theorists, it would be expected that locals would have inter- 
nalised such a strong label—in short, that it would have had 
marked effects. It could be hypothesised that Wilkins’s notion of 
labelling-and-amplification would be especially relevant to the 
Wine Alley situation.(26) Essentially what Wilkins is saying is 
that when one group labels another group as outsiders, it will 
exclude them, or attempt to exclude them, from ‘normal’ inter- 
action patterns. As the excluders take action against the ‘uncon- 
ventional’ behaviour of the excluded, then the latter will be led 
into more and more deviant behaviour in an effort to avoid the 
effects of the label. This will merely serve to confirm the outsiders’ 
deviant status in the eyes of the excluders, who will react even 
more strongly against the outsiders, producing yet more deviance. 
Thus a circular feedback process of deviance is established. 

But as various commentators have noted, there are different 
varieties of rule-breaking behaviour; some qualify as deviance, 
some do not.(27) A key distinction is made by Mankoff—that 
between ascribed and achieved deviant behaviour: 


‘Ascribed rule-breaking is characterised . . . by a particular 
physical or visible impairment. The ascribed rule-breaker 
acquires his deviant status irrespective of his particular action 
or wishes . . . By contrast, achieved rule-breaking involves 
“activity on the part of the rule-breaker” . . . (28) 


In the pre-war days, the day-to-day behaviour of Glasgow slum- 
dwellers was achieved deviance. It was active rule-breaking 
behaviour on the part of slum-dwellers, but thoroughly disap- 
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proved of by the Corporation, which attempted to control it by 
the supervisory techniques mentioned earlier. Slum-living was, 
in a word, ‘primary deviance’: 


‘While it may be socially recognised and even defined as unde- 
sirable, primary deviation has only marginal implications for 
the status and psychic structure of the person concerned.’(29) 


Primary deviance—active, achieved behaviour—was the response 
of the slum-dwellers to the problems of their everyday life: 
poverty, large families, rotten and over-crowded houses. Slum- 
dwellers normalised their deviance, viewing it as the ‘ordinary’ 
way of coping with the exigencies of slum-life. Because of this 
normalisation, their deviance only marginally affected their ‘status 
and psychic structure’. 

But according to Wilkins’s model it would be hypothesised that 
the selection of a special ‘low-grade’ population of slum-dwellers, 
and the construction of special housing-estates for them and the 
mortification-rituals involved in the move (fumigation etc.) should 
have resulted in a situation where locals were forced into more 
and more deviance. The power of the Corporation, and the 
historical contingency of the social audience of Govan, not only 
sealed the reputational doom of Wine Alley, but, we could reason- 
ably expect, would have severe repercussions on the life-styles 
of estate dwellers. We might even expect that the locals’ lives 
would have become organised around the label, and that their 
responses would have constituted ‘secondary deviance’: 


‘The secondary deviant is a person whose life and identity are 
organised around the facts of deviance.’(30) 


However, the Wine Alley people were not secondary deviants at 
all. The locals, in the early years, were not forced into secondary 
deviance for two reasons. First, and crucially, their lives were 
not organised around the fact of deviance because they viewed 
the label on their estate as almost totally illegitimate. I repeat 
that the population of Wine Alley were perfectly ordinary manual 
working-class families with husbands, wives, children, grannies 
and dogs. They were not esoteric, long-haired freaks, or leather- 
jacketed Rockers, and so it was very difficult to stereotype them, 
much as Govanites and Corporation officials tried. The ‘counter- 
vailing self’, of which Goffman speaks, fought back against the 
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label.(31) The warfare by correspondence in The Govan Press 
of the 1930s is evidence of this, as are the various comments of 
locals who were quite certain that their estate was a good place 
to live: 


‘I don’t remember any Wine families in this scheme when I was 
young. I don’t think that the people had the money for a start 
anyway. (T) 


And: 


‘The neighbours in this stair and in the stairs on either side of 
us were very nice, exceptionally nice, no drunkards or anything 
like that, no rowdiness.’(T) 


In other words, there was active dissent from the stereotypes 
implied in the label. It is not surprising that the Wine Alley 
people did not slide into secondary deviance. This term, as offered 
by Lemert, does not distinguish itself from ‘primary’ deviance all 
that clearly or qualitatively. Which brings us to the second point: 
while we may call the original behaviour of the slum-dwellers 
‘primary deviance’ for analytical purposes, the fact of the matter 
is that it can hardly be regarded as generally constituting grave 
rule-breaking behaviour: we are talking about sporadic drunken- 
ness, irregular employment, and having large families. It was thus 
highly unlikely that the people who moved into Wine Alley were 
going to be pushed against their will into a situation where their 
responses would constitute ‘secondary deviance’. It is of more 
relevance to consider why the slum-dwellers and the pioneer Wine 
Alley settlers resorted to deviant behaviour in the first place. As 
one commentator has said of Lemert’s position: 


‘ _. the label does not create the behaviour in the first place. 
People can and do commit deviant acts because of the par- 
ticular contingencies and circumstances in their lives, quite 
apart from or in combination with the labels others apply to 
them.’(32) 


Even to refer to slum-dwellers’ behaviour as ‘primary deviance’ 
is to run the risk of mystifying their position. This position was 
the most powerless one in a capitalist political economy. The 
behaviour castigated by so many reformers of the period can, I 
submit, be more usefully seen as the slum-dwellers’ way of 
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‘making-out’ under the constraints of an oppressive and intoler- 
able society. The sociologist is obliged to recognise that meths- 
drinking, wife- and child-battering, and thieving have all to be 
seen as rational modes of adaptation to a situation where the 
constraints on self-expression were gross. Clearly the labelling of 
slum-life and the supervisory procedures adopted by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow (and most other British local authorities) had 
the effect of preventing the development of political self-expres- 
sion in these areas, and also were a denial of capitalist entre- 
preneurs’ responsibility for the creation of the slums in the first 
place. The penetration of slum-dwellers’ lives by Corporation 
agents described earlier was considerable, and their routinisation 
of large areas of it was an attempt to control it. It has to be 
remembered that the population of Wine Alley was drawn from 
these areas. 

The definition of slum-dwellers’ deviance certainly did change 
when some of them became slum-clearance estate residents, as in 
Wine Alley. But it is not helpful to think of locals as responsible 
for their own bad name; this removes attention from the struc- 
tural and ideological position of their labellers, and the mech- 
anisms employed in labelling. Lemert says: 


‘Nowhere is the contingent nature of deviance made more 
apparent in our society than in the actions of Government 
regulatory agencies . . . The real source of deviation in such 
areas is not necessarily change in the behaviour of the subjects 
of regulation, but may be the imposition of new rules which 
define existing behaviour, or behaviour consistent with older 
norms as now deviant.’(33) 


The battery of new rules and agents available to enforce them in 
Wine Alley had the direct effect of bringing a new range of every- 
day behaviour into the deviant area: failing to wash the common- 
stair or windows, drinking, remonstrating with officials, failure 
to pay the rent promptly, children playing football in the streets. 
But this range of behaviour would hardly have been enough 
by itself to account for the extreme nature of the reputation of 
Wine Alley as a dreadful enclosure. The critical variable here 
was the presence of Govan.as the relatively homogeneous social 
audience to the ascribed deviance of the Wine Alley people. As 
Erikson says in his now famous quotation: 
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‘Deviance is not a property inherent in certain forms of 
behaviour; it is a property conferred upon these forms by the 
audience which directly or indirectly witness them. Sociologi- 
cally then the critical variable is the social audience . . . since 
it is the audience which eventually decides whether or not any 
given action or actions will become a visible case of 
deviance. ’(34) 


As I have pointed out earlier Govan had certain characteristics 
as a ‘moral community’, but communities do not act, people do. 
I want to suggest that the initial reaction of Govanites against 
Wine Alley was the result of a naked conflict of interests—an 
acute struggle for housing—and was led by The Govan Press 
acting as a moral entrepreneur. There can be no doubt from the 
data that the houses were perceived as being for Govanites, and 
so when they went to outsiders the moral outrage was instan- 
taneous. A Govan councillor said: 


‘It was considered, you know, that these outsiders had deprived 
the Govanites of their legitimate right to be rehoused locally 
from their poor housing—it wasnae much fun in Govan in 
those days, I can tell you.’(T) 


Apart from the pressures on housing, 1934 was the height of 
the Depression on Clydeside, and the exigencies of mass unem- 
ployment were straining the credibility of Govan as a consensual 
moral community. It was a period of what Erikson has called a 
‘boundary crisis’,(35) a period when Govan was ambivalent about 
its moral order, and, consequently, the Wine Alley people served 
as a handy demon against whom the community could be re- 
mobilised by its moral entrepreneurs. The scapegoating of the 
residents of the new estate played the function for Govanites of 
re-asserting the boundaries of their community. 

But the labelling notion can be hopelessly over-deterministic 
when it implies that its victims can only wriggle helplessly in the 
grip of circumstances over which they have no control. As Matza 
says: 


‘A subject actively addresses or encounters his circumstances; 
accordingly, his distinctive capacity is to re-shape, strive toward 
creating, and actually transcend circumstances.’(36) 
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The Wine Alley people actively fought to transcend their circum- 
stances—quite literally. They engaged the marauding Govanites 
in fisticuffs, they wrote indignant letters to The Govan Press, 
they engaged in verbal polemics with Corporation officials and 
passing Govanites, and they expressed their indignation to each 
other. On close scrutiny it can be seen that the Wine Alley people 
never even approached secondary deviant status. Lemert sum- 
marises the stages in the process whereby the secondary deviant 
label becomes firmly attached as follows: (i) morally inferior 
status; (ii) special knowledge and skills; (iii) an integral attitude 
or world-view; and (iv) a distinctive self-image based upon but 
not necessarily co-terminous with one’s image reflected in inter- 
action with others.(37) The estate-dwellers were ascribed morally 
inferior status, but they never accepted it. They do not appear to 
have passed through the other three stages at all. One does not 
have to seek far for an explanation of this: in the first place, such 
‘special knowledge and skills’ as do exist in Wine Alley—busting 
meters and cars, getting drink after hours, flogging stolen scrap- 
metal, obtaining small cash loans—are widely diffused through 
manual working-class culture in this country, and, as Walter 
Miller has pointed out for the American ‘lower-class’, do not 
have any stigma attached to them anyway: (38) ‘nicking is 
normal’ in Wine Alley. Secondly, there is no development of 
special skills in Wine Alley, precisely because the label is so 
lacking in specificity—how. does one develop esoteric skills to 
avoid being labelled something as vague as an ‘anymul’? Because 
there has been no development of special skills, there was no 
development of an integral world-view and distinctive self-image 
which made the people of Wine Alley markedly different from 
manual working-class people elsewhere in Glasgow. 

But while there was no development of an integral world-view 
up till, say, the Second World War, the very persistence of the 
label, and the low class position of estate dwellers, has had the 
effect of jaundicing the way locals now perceive their estate itself. 
Locals were aware of the labelling of their estate, and while this 
was viewed as illegitimate and resisted, it did not of itself make 
the label disappear. It was ever present, and was continuously 
reactivated by taxi-drivers, by policemen, by social workers, by 
Corporation officials, and when the occasion arose—as at the 
Corporation Planning Exhibition—by rank-and-file Govanites. 
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(Several times, on hailing a taxi elsewhere in Glasgow and giving 
my address in the estate, the driver pulled over and demanded to 
see the ‘colour of my money’ first.) A Wine Alley man can be 
an active worker, possibly even an active trade unionist, and thus 
express some class-consciousness outside his estate. This appears 
impossible within his own community. Within the estate locals 
reject the label for themselves but re-direct it elsewhere; and in 
Wine Alley, because of its small size, the ‘anymuls’ can never be 
far away. The people of Wine Alley, like manual working-class 
people elsewhere in this country, have internalised some of the 
typifications of their class offered by a hostile and uncomprehend- 
ing middle-class. Thus they themselves refer to the ‘decent’ and 
‘respectable’ folk, as opposed to the ‘roughs’ and the ‘riff-raff’, as 
the outburst quoted on p. 196 indicates. As the people of Wine 
Alley have no one left to scapegoat except themselves, their dis- 
placed label buzzes around the estate with no exit. Consequently, 
people always believe that there is more deviance in the estate 
than there actually is. The violence and the robberies are largely 
mythical, but the fact that they are believed in to the extent that 
they are is the critical effect of the label. Locals are not conscious 
of this effect, and thus they blame the post-war ‘riff-raff’ for the 
‘trouble’ they believe exists in the estate. The ‘riff-raff’ are as 
elusive as the violence, of course. As stated, individuals and indi- 
vidual families in Wine Alley resist the label for themselves, but 
as an aggregate the population of the estate is in collusion with 
its label; it is in collusion with it to the extent that locals retreat 
into the womb of their houses whence they view the outside world 
of their neighbours with fear and suspicion. They are incapable 
of coming together to act on common problems as they do not 
perceive common problems. As Suttles puts it for people in a not 
dissimilar situation in Chicago: 


‘Privately, each of them knows that he is neither so despicable 
nor omnipotent as the general public thinks. What they find 
more difficult, however, is to be equally assured that the other 
residents are not so bad as they are said to be.’(39) 


The final thing to discuss about the Wine Alley label is its 
persistence. Its local persistence in Govan is due to ecological 
factors. Wine Alley was and is a tightly circumscribed estate in 
ecological terms. Once it had gained the dreadful reputation of 
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enclosing a demon, nobody was going to venture inside to see 
what size the demon was. Govanites had no reason to enter the 
scheme, for it was not on the way to anywhere, and after the 
tales of residents’ habits gained currency, nobody was going to 
venture inside. It seems as if the persistent use of Wine Alley as 
an out-group for Govanites has played some function in presery- 
ing the myth of Govan as a moral community over several 
decades now. As Steven Box cryptically but accurately observes: 


‘Deviance benefits some sub-groups at the expense of others. 
In order that one definition of reality, supported by and sup- 
porting some subgroups may be maintained, then other sub- 
groups or social categories of people have to keep or be kept 
quiet.’(40) 


That, in a nutshell, is the explanation of the reputation of Wine 
Alley. 
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10. The Authority Conspiracy 
by Howard J. Parker 


Reprinted, in abridged form, from View from the 
Boys: A sociology of downtown adolescents 
London, David & Charles (1974) Chap. 5 


View from the Boys, although it tried to explore various 
avenues of sociological theory through extensive ‘participant 
observation’ type fieldwork, was very much a story about the 
first three post-school years of some thirty adolescents — The 
Boys — from Roundhouse, a tenement complex in depressed 
inner-city Liverpool. These years of brief adolescence were those 
in which, for a while at least, The Boys tried to ‘break out’ of 
the constraints of their socio-economic situation and attain man- 
hood through a search for freedom, cash and the good times. 
The original work tried to place The Boys’ delinquent careers in 
this cultural and socio-economic context showing how their 
choosing to deviate was, in their terms, a rational response. 
Through their escalating delinquency, especially involving the 
sophisticated theft of car radios (catseyes), The Boys found, 
temporarily, an easy source of cash and thus power to purchase 
the good times. 

This paper, which is an edited version of one chapter, deals not 
with the good times but with the inevitable consequences of per- 
sistent delinquent action — a contest with those agents of law 
and social control — Authority. It presents this contest from one 
perspective, that of The Boys, showing how they constructed this 
viewpoint as they moved through the increasingly punitive 
measures that the courts hand out to those who continually 
reappear in the dock. The scarcity of field work in Britain has 
meant that such a perspective is rarely presented and while the 
reader might want to disagree with The Boys’ judgements and 
attitudes the real sociological issue is surely that many adoles- 
cents do perceive Authority in these terms and think and act 
accordingly. 
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The law’s on the law’s fuckin’ side 


In their search for things they want Authority is the greatest 
barrier The Boys meet. Authority, as the on-the-spot representa- 
tive of the structural constraints of society, limits their move- 
ment in diverse ways. This paper is concerned with the outcome 
of The Boys’ contact with the officials of the law and how they 
view this continuous encounter. 

The student of deviance is now highly aware of the possible 
consequences of this encounter, emphasised in the recent switch 
towards viewing deviance as a transactional or processual phen- 
omenon. In much of the recent literature the concern has been 
with the transformation of a person, or group, that may have 
committed a particular act, into a recognised deviant (secondary 
deviance). An important aspect of this transaction between 
accused and accuser is the possibility of amplification — that is 
making the accused more devious and deviant. Numerous studies 
have shown how deviant acts are symbolically attached to indi- 
viduals and groups, and how this attachment or labelling has 
consequences for the type-casted person’s subsequent deviation. 

To be able to substantiate the functioning of such a process as 
regards juvenile delinquency would, in a sense, be a satisfying 
achievement, in that it would fit in nicely with ideological per- 
spectives held by many sociologists including myself. Identi- 
fication of such a process would make possible profound 
Statements about the futility of coercion, and the repressive 
nature of the capitalist state that gets the criminals it deserves. 
I mention this because I feel it important with such a study to 
- point out that my apparent under-emphasis of the amplification 
process is based on empirical grounds. Thus from early in Year 
Two of my field work the ‘identity problem’ was brought home to 
me by a series of new experiences, such as being thrown out of 
department stores, stopped by the police, asked to leave pubs etc. 
If anything I was over-ready to spot any identity changes in The 
Boys related to the various persecution processes they regularly 
encountered; yet I have not been able to untangle satisfactorily 
any significance or lack of it. Though my own technique and 
personal ability may be faulty, there are ‘scientific’ methodo- 
logical problems about measuring identity change which social 
scientists have not yet solved. 
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Even further difficulty arises from any perspective which 
predisposes a particular reaction from accused—accuser confron- 
tations. The diversity of The Boys’ reactions to social control 
leaves Taylor, Walton and Young’s view as the most sound: 
‘The fact of social control is always problematic; it may deter 
some, it may also propel others into action to change the nature 
of control, or it may engender self-conceptions in those affected 
by social control in such a way that “amplification” does in fact 
occur .. . the effects of social control cannot be assumed to be 
determinate, but must be left open to study in individual 
cases.’(1) 

My second point of caution is also related to methodology. 
Whilst this case study tends towards an ‘appreciation’ of The 
Boys’ view, their view need not always be correct. Reasons for 
them may be seen as rationalisations by others and vice-versa. 
This paper in particular is aimed at presenting The Boys’ view 
of Authority without much counter-discussion. Their unanimity 
in viewing the prosecution process as unfair, unjust and often 
conspiratorial is very important to understanding their life style 
and its deviation from what society expects of them, and I have 
represented it as best I can, trying to keep their mood of cynicism 
alive. This means that the problems the police and Courts face, 
whilst they receive some mention, are not fully represented. If 
Authority comes off badly in this paper this should be seen as 
an indication of the kind of feedback from my observation and 
participation with The Boys.(2) It is up to the reader, in part at 
least, to put The Boys’ view in some wider perspective beyond the 
bounds of this case study. 


The Police 


For adolescents living down-town, ‘outsiders’ include most of 
society. ‘Them’ include the ‘aristocratics’, the middle classes who 
are ‘stuck-up’ and ‘toffee-nose’, and even those members of the 
upwardly mobile working class who give the impression that ‘they 
think they’re better than us’. ‘Dissociation’ is an apt description 
for the ‘us’ and ‘them’ relationship. Although I have argued else- 
where(3) that there is an important dialogue between the area and 
the wider society which makes explicit the ‘correct’ values, norms 
and attitudes one is supposed to hold, this dialogue to a large 
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extent takes place through formal agencies. Hence ‘their’ way 
usually comes over through the schools, social services, probation 
services, employment services and employers, police, Courts, the 
Institution and the media. 

Although the residents of down-town areas have considerable 
social contact with ‘respectable’ working-class families, they have 
little informal contact with the middle classes since the two sides 
move in different social space and territory. With this link between 
the ‘two societies’ thus left to formal agencies, it is the officials 
of these agencies who are burdened with the ‘corrective’ donkey 
work. For The Boys these agencies are generally seen as authori- 
tarian and representing ‘them’, and at this level dissociation 
changes to alienation. 

Neither The Boys nor down-town residents in general would 
claim the police were unnecessary; on the contrary, down-town 
areas like every other neighbourhood demand police patrolling. 
The necessity of Authority is thus not in question by either side. 

What is constantly in question is the behaviour of the officials 
who represent Authority. The Boys don’t have one special term 
for ‘them’; they uSe a series of terms, mostly derogatory, which 
when analysed can be placed under the umbrella term Authority. 
Authority includes anyone who has the ability to impose rules 
from the outside and most especially anyone involved in the pro- 
secution process; officials directly connected with the admini- 
stration of the law make up the most important part of 
Authority. 

Authority for The Boys has strong connections with con- 
spiracy. Their dislike and distrust of it are centred round an 
embittered and perhaps occasionally exaggerated sense of injustice. 
This injustice is argued at several levels, for instance whilst 
middle-class outsiders break rules and generally get away with 
it, Authority officials break the rules continuously and get away 
with it. The fact that so many respectable and influential out- 
siders are so naive as to refuse to believe that the policeman has 
two distinct sides to him is a prime source of irritation. ‘A lot of 
people think coppers are all right [‘Who, like?’]. People from 
posh areas and that, doing a good job and that, but round here 
they’re not doing nothing, just smacking people up and trying to 
cause trouble.’ (Bone.) 
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Bone might also have said something like this when he was 
only nine or ten. He would have heard older kids say things 
about policemen and imitated their style. Today he has his own 
authentic examples. ‘His knowledge of local history supplies him 
with an initial set of incidents on which he may subsequently build 
a memory file that collects injustices.’(4) Before elaborating on 
how this sense of injustice operates, one particular point should 
be made. Although The Boys will always discredit Authority in 
general, they do at the same time make distinctions between and 
assessments of individual officials. There are some fair policemen. 
Joey helped a police sergeant pull an old lady out of her burning 
flat: ‘He was a good bloke and really cut up that she was dead 
and living all alone and that.’ 

All officials will receive individual assessment if they seem to 
affect the prosecution process. Thus ‘judges’ (magistrates) range 
from ‘At least he listens to your side of the story’ to ‘If you get 
her you’ve had it, she enjoys sticking people down.’(5) 

In a sense it is because The Boys and down-town adolescents 
generally know officials can be friendly and reasonable that they 
find the more usual ‘objectifying’ or degrading approach they 
most often receive so distasteful. The best that is usually said of 
policemen is that ‘One minute they’re talking to you all right, 
then the next time they’re slagging you.’ The feeling amongst all 
The Boys is that the police refuse to treat them with any respect 
whether they’re ‘up to no good’ or simply walking around. 


Murky If you’re coming back to the Block after being at the 
club it’s odds on you'll get stopped. 

Danny Remember the other week, we was walking back up 
Derby Road and that copper stopped us? We was all walking up 
when he swings over and drives up the wrong way. He called 
for assistance, then got out and started acting hard. A jeep 
comes up as well and they all got out and searched us, then 
they slagged us and sent us on our way. There’s no need for it, 
slagging blokes for no reason. 


‘Slagging’, ‘bringing down’, hurts The Boys’ pride. To be 
called ‘dirt’ and ‘yobs’ pierces their identity, especially when they 
can’t answer back without adverse consequences. As Woodsey 
has learnt, ‘You can’t answer them back, you can’t have your say 
without them saying shut it and giving you a smack.’ So often 
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are The Boys stopped, questioned and searched that the pro- 
cedure, which would aggravate many other citizens, does not 
unduly upset them. Being under methodical suspicion is simply 
routine. An ordinary stop is hardly worth a mention; it is when 
the policeman steps outside his rights that the injustice is felt. 
The persecution of ‘well-known faces’ is greatly resented. ‘You 
can just be walking down-town with millions of shoppers and 
they'll still stop you. If they know your face you’re fucked. If 
they know you’ve done a bit of robbing and they don’t like your 
face, that’s it.” (Arno.) 

When ‘straight’ lads from the area are stopped and the police 
‘try it on’ resentment is particularly strong. Mocky and Murky, 
generally law-abiding young men, came on to the Corner (end 
Year Three) outraged. They had been to buy some football boot- 
laces ready for the afternoon’s match. 


Mocky They’re fuckin’ cunts, those jacks. I fuckin’ hate 
coppers. They’ve just tried to do us for robbing some fuckin’ 
sword or something. Murky and me were walking up the hill. 
Up they screeched, pulls us into she back of the car and start 
acting hard. . 

Murky We was dressed like pee no coats on or nothing [to 
hide things under], and they says, no one of them says to the 
other, what have they got there? There was this sword in the 
back by us. A hard-faced feller he was, starts trying it on, 
trying to make out we’d robbed it. The other copper says, oh, 
it must be off the other beat and says, ‘You didn’t put it there 
did you boys?’ They let us out then but they was trying it on, 
seeing if they could get us for something like. 


At the beginning of Year Three a week rarely went by when 
The Boys didn’t have a tale like this. Most of the research done 
about police work is American, but in many ways the face-to- 
face contact between police officers and juveniles seems to be 
based on the same cues in both societies, as two recent British 
studies tentatively suggest.(6, 7) According to Piliavin and Briar 
important police cues involved in the stopping and possible 
arrest of juveniles include the way the youth looks and carries 
himself, his manner on questioning and his group affiliations. 
But, ‘.. . it is not unlikely that frequent encounters with the 
police, particularly those involving youths innocent of wrong 
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doing, will increase the hostility of these juveniles toward law- 
enforcement personnel.’(8) 

The policeman, then, because he rarely actually witnesses 
crimes starts his investigations by using cues which have shown 
to pay off in the past. The down-town adolescent thus suffers 
the fate of being under methodical suspicion. The policeman 
involved in this type of down-town patrolling must not only 
endure an isolation from his public but encounters the con- 
tinuous look of hatred and senses an element of danger to his 
personal safety. To counteract such feeling he learns to put on 
a front. This front is articulated by the size and demeanour of 
the officer, his fast car, the inevitable jeep, the truncheon, the 
alsatian dog. However, when it comes to face-to-face work with 
the ‘bad boy’, more intimate cues are utilised. The youth is made 
to realise, ‘You'll get no change from us, sonny.’ There must be 
no cracks or chinks in the armour when youths are apprehended. 
These yobs must realise who really rules the roost.(9) 

Although it is the suggestion or threat of physical force which 
is employed most often by the police to try and put fear into 
their suspects, The Boys know that it doesn’t always stop at that. 
Most of The Boys apply commonsense rules to avoid getting 
‘pulled in’ or, if already arrested, being beaten up by the police. 
Firstly you should never try and make a getaway unless you’re 
sure of escaping. If you do run for it to avoid arrest or question- 
ing and you are caught, ‘They can knock fuck out of you and 
get away with it, saying you was resisting arrest and they had to 
use force to restrain you.’ (Holly.) These rules are derived from 
concrete examples passed on in the conversation culture and 
stored in the memory file. A second rule of thumb involves the 
expediency of answering questions straight. If you try and be 
clever and ‘shoot your mouth off’ with the police, you'll probably 
‘set a dig’. Pablo and Dave passed on this point after they were 
arrested on a drunk and disorderly charge (end of Year Two), 
and taken to the station. 


They asked Dave where he lived and he said in Roundhouse, 
and just for nothing this copper went fuck off [imitates punch- 
ing action] and punched him right against the radiator. [It was 
not regarded as an adequate reply. Dave later claimed he was 
not trying to be clever.] My fuckin’ heart went boom, boom, I 
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fuckin’ shit myself. Then they put him in a cell. This copper 
that had digged him says to the sergeant that Dave had been 
shooting his mouth off like, you know lies, and the sergeant 
was writing it all down. And when I was going to the cell this 
other copper gives me a ciggy and matches to have a smoke 
like, he was all right like, he could see I was shitting meself.(T.) 


As said above, it is the fact that the police themselves break 
the rules that makes the sense of injustice so profound. The Boys 
do not deny they steal or that there’s such a thing as a ‘fair cop’ 
in the sense of being caught red-handed: that is an occupational 
hazard in the given rules. But The Boys demand scrupulous fair- 
ness. Streak was actually caught in a car unscrewing a radio 
bracket (end Year Three): 


I looked up and saw the side of the jeep, I knew that was it 
like, so I just sat there and said nothing. This copper said, 
‘You know you’re copped lad, in the back.’ I got in like, and 
this other feller went ‘whack’ and gave me a beaut right across 
the ear. He said, ‘Leave other people’s property alone.’ That 
was fair enough like. What got me was in Court they told all 
lies. They was saying when patrol so and so was proceeding 
down some street it saw the accused booting in the window 
of the car. Well that was lies ’coz I used a punch to open the 
side window. Then they said I tried to make off which I never, 
I just sat there. They tell all sorts of lies. 


If The Boys are being punished for rule-breaking their accusers 
must be without blemish, or else their authority is negated. Thus 
Fatch was incensed about a loitering charge that was ‘stuck on 
him’ for ‘fuck all’. Fatch admits he was pipe-ing cars but he 
thinks ‘there’s no law against that’ since he was only looking for 
interest and had no intentions of screwing a car. 


I hadn’t done nothing I was just walking around like, but these 
plainclothes busies, they pulled me in. They made up all sorts 
of lies in the station and said I was trying door handles and 
that. But they give themselves away. They kept saying, ‘Plead 
guilty, plead guilty.” You’d have thought I was up for murder. 
They gave it away doing that, they had nothing on me so they 
made it up. [This charge was finally dropped.] 
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The police operate in increasingly devious ways. They cannot 
stand the frustrations of missing the chance to charge somebody 
they ‘know’ is a car-radio thief (i.e.,.a reputed thief or suspected 
person) even if not at the particular moment they observe him. 
They will tend to move over-quickly and without adequate 
evidence to the situation where they feel they can prosecute a 
suspicious person as a suspected person loitering with intent to 
commit a felony. 

Completely false arrests are used by the conversation culture 
to back up stories of how inaccurate and malicious the police 
really are, and The Boys make a meal of such affairs. One par- 
ticular case I witnessed involved about ten of us standing on the 
Corner one Saturday afternoon. Saturday shoppers park their 
cars all over the area till it becomes hard to cross the road. The 
Boys were standing in their usual spot, a few of them leaning 
on a parked car. What turned out to be two plainclothes police- 
men walked up the road and stood opposite. They were soon 
recognised as policemen, and Colly decided he was not going to 
wait to pass the time of day with them. He suggested we all go 
for a cup of tea. Just as we moved away the policemen came over 
and stopped Joey and Emo. The rest of us stood back watching, 
no one wanting to get involved and expecting nothing to come of 
the incident anyway. However, Joey and Emo were ‘pulled in’ 
and later charged with loitering with intent. At the Court case, 
one of the arresting policemen gave his evidence in such a way 
as to deny the presence of a large social gathering at all, so 
although he did not lie at this point his evidence suggested the 
‘two accused’ were on their own — and thus it was implied they 
were loitering with intent. It was also claimed that the car in 
question was rocked to test if it had an alarm, which again was 
inaccurate. The only completely false piece of evidence involved 
‘the accused trying the door handles’. The case was dismissed, the 
police perjury ignored and Joey with great indignation gave the 
policeman involved ‘a beaut look, must have made him feel a 
right cunt’. Joey also went to try and collect his ‘dabs’ (finger 
prints) and have them destroyed. Joey is smart. 

Fosser’s older brother Al finds living in an area whose adoles- 
cents are under methodical suspicion hard to cope with. Al is a 
confessed innocent; he never robs, he simply ‘hasn’t got the 
nerve’ in his own words. Al’s peers accept his style and in a way 
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admire him for his honest individuality. Al however looks like 
everybody else, his appearance, style of dress and associates all fit 
the policeman’s ‘bad boy’ stereotype.'So because Al happened to 
be nearest to the broken window of a local car-accessories shop 
he was charged with burglary. He was arrested by a ‘young con- 
stable’ who gave him ‘a real smack’ and took him to the station. 
This was not the first time Al had been charged with an offence 
he didn’t commit, and as he puts it ‘it won’t be the last’. He takes 
his harassment fairly philosophically. He is a passive person any- 
way and comes from a ‘criminal’ family which is used to ‘putting 
up’ with the police. If anything it is his friends who make the 
most fuss about his unjust treatment. 

Many ‘stories’ included in The Boys’ memory file are difficult 
to swallow, some are undoubtedly exaggerated over time, others 
are simply not true. However, the majority of The Boys are 
aware of the dangers of exaggeration and how ‘rumours get 
made up’, and in fact take pains not to exaggerate but to discredit 
the fairy story and those who are always telling ‘mince pies’. The 
incidents included here I believe to be accurate. They are all 
incidents I have witnessed, or just missed and heard on-the-spot 
accounts of, or they are incidents that have been repeated by 
various independent parties shortly after their execution and 
before serious distortions of time have crept in. 

Probably the most difficult area of adolescent—police encounters 
to assess is what goes on during the ‘bargaining period’ in the 
police station immediately after arrest. Obviously more often than 
not the arrest procedure is simple, routine and bureaucratic, with 
the adolescent admitting guilt and being prosecuted or simply 
cautioned. Quite often the police will admit a mistake and release 
their suspects. However, there seems to be a fairly distinct line 
between the good boy and the bad boy and most of The Boys are 
now seen as bad boys.(10) 

Fosser actually received a Detention Centre spell on what he 
claims was a ‘load of lies’ by the police. He admits he was pipe- 
ing cars for radios and that if he’d seen ‘a cert’ he would have 
tried to steal it. However, he and his accomplices had got no 
further than trying a door handle when he was picked up by two 
Task Force detectives. ‘They said we’d unscrewed this radio and 
that they could have the marks on the screws tested to show they 
had been made by my pliers [they were carrying a pair]. I said 
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to this copper, ‘““You know and I know we didn’t unscrew that 
radio,” and he says, ‘““Yes sonny, but who’s going to believe 
you?”’’ The charge these two should have received was loitering. 
Instead they were charged with a more serious offence — 
attempted theft. This ‘negotiation of reality’ by the police has 
been noted elsewhere as ‘not due to the policemen’s machiavel- 
lianism but rather to their desire, in the name of administrative 
efficiency, to jump the gap between what I will term theoretical 
and empirical guilt’.(11) 

The period the adolescent spends in the police station before 
a charge is formally made is a critical one. It can involve bar- 
gaining about naming accomplices and admitting other offences 


for a lesser charge, and it can determine whether the police ask 
for custodial remand or accept bail.(12) The Boys will sometimes 
collaborate with the police by pleading guilty on a lesser offence 


which is acceptable to both sides. They usually do this when they 
expect to be found guilty anyway. Pleading guilty also means you 
can get it over quickly, that the police won’t get at you and that 
you can perhaps avoid a remand in custody. Arno pleaded guilty 
to loitering with intent in November in order to get the case over 
by Christmas rather than wait until legal aid had been sorted out 
which would have meant the case hanging over till the New Year. 


The Meaning of Court 


Leaving the arrest situation, we move with The Boys further 
along the prosecution process towards the theatricals of the Court- 
room. The police of course reappear to read their lines, but they 
are only one link in the conspiracy chain. In the Court they link 
hands with other outsiders to act out further injustice and mysti- 
fication of reality before The Boys’ eyes. I had aimed, over Years 


Two and Three, to attend every Court case directly involving 
The Boys. This was not possible and I attended about thirty of 


"an approximate forty cases. (Usually two or more of the network 
_ appeared on the same charge.) I always attempted to get the indi- 
_vidual’s interpretation of the hearing even if I missed the session. 
By attending Court proceedings, walking home with The Boys 


involved if they were not remanded in custody, and listening to 


their versions of the proceedings I too had attended, I was able 


to gain some understanding of how they viewed the prosecution 


process. I could check for distortion in their recollections for the 
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memory file and watch for general and recurring themes in the 
conversation culture. 

Sociologists have used a dramaturgical analysis of the Court 
with considerable effect. Such an analysis is particularly fitting in 
this case study, as The Boys themselves use several theatrical 
terms to describe the prosecution process. To them the pomp 
and rigidity of nineteenth-century justice, still retained in today’s 
Court, would be farcical were it not so powerful. As we unravel 
their view of this crucial part of the prosecution process one 
thing should be made explicit. The Court’s kadi, the judge or the 
magistrate, is trying to assess the accused’s moral character. 
Despite whatever else is meant to be happening the whole process 
is seen by The Boys as an attack or denunciation of the accused’s 
character by the prosecutors, with the defence making a pitch 
in favour of his honesty, self-discipline, genuine remorse or what- 
ever particular personality trait could helpfully be emphasised at 
that moment.(13) 

The Boys’ part in the drama is usually a small one; often it is 
a non-speaking part, seldom is it eloquent. The more important 
actors will often proceed without eyen looking to the dock or 
acknowledging the accused’s presence. The Boys thus continue 
to feel powerless and are even less willing to speak out than when 
arrested, believing that any attempt to do so will be taken by the 
bench as disrespect and aggression. This may well be the case 
since the whole ethos of the Courtroom is aimed at intimidation, 
with the procedure quietly emphasising — you may not be guilty 
this time, but you’re one of them, you look and speak like one 
of them and you’d better respect this Court and take home your 
experience as a warning. This attitude beams out of Court officials 
right down to the way the man on the door treats any ‘public’ 
who come to listen to the case and look like an ally of ‘one of 
them’ in the dock. I suffered this ‘slagging’ on several occasions 
because I was seen as one of ‘them’, scruffy yobs who’d nothing 
better to do than come and sit in the Courtroom. Like relations 
and uninvolved members of the network who came to particular 
Court cases, I was often upset at the ill-mannered and degrading 
attitude of, to quote Tommy’s mother and sum up my own senti- 
ments, ‘that ol’ bastard on the door who thinks he’s fuckin’ god 
almighty’. The Boys themselves accept this treatment, especially 
if they are in the dock. 
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Arno’s father Why didn’t you speak up about them keeping 
you in nick all weekend and tell them you didn’t do it? 
Arno {pleaded not guilty didn’t I? It’s no good shooting your 
mouth off. That does no fuckin’ good. They’d only have kept 
me in till February 15th then (date of hearing proper). 


The Court expects everything to be said in a highly formal and 
over-articulate way. The Boys’ linguistic style does not fit into 
this nineteenth-century Queen’s-English extravaganza; such 
theatricals are left to the paid actors. Hence on the few occasions 
when The Boys speak their words are likely to be dissected by one 
of the ‘stars’ and tested for grammatical correctness. 


Prosecution counsel When you say you didn’t say nothing, 
do you mean you didn’t say anything or you did say something? 


Another form of denunciation and intimidation employed by 
the Court is what Fatch calls the ‘stand up, sit down, say ninety- 
nine’ procedure. The accused must act as if he’s feeling accused, 
he must actually be intimidated. Hence right from the first ‘all 
rise’ the spotlight is on. 


Magistrate Are you chewing? 

Fosser Yes, sit. 

Magistrate Well get rid of it. This is a Courtroom not a coffee 
bar and stand up properly both of you. 


Intimidation and denunciation is just as venomous after sen- 
tence. Streak recalled accurately how he had been brought down: 
‘This clerk of the court feller, you know the one that sits near 
the judge. He says have you got £20 to pay the fine and IT says 
no. Then he says why not! Why fuckin’ not, I ask you, why 
fuckin’ not. Honest to God. He wouldn’t fuckin’ know why not, 
the silly old cunt. I should have gone .. . that’s why not.’ Such 
explicit incidents are less common forms of degradation than 
the on-going distortion and mystification of reality performed by 
the key-jangling, wigged, gowned, order-shouting and board- 
carrying officials. The continuous refusal of the paid actors to 
refer to the accused whose fate they are deciding further con- 
vinces The Boys that a plot is afoot. 


You can’t even hear what they’re saying half the time. 
What right have they got to talk about your home life? 
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He says, ‘I think we know what sort of an area we’re talking 
about your ’onour.’ It’s a friendlier place than where he fuckin’ 
lives. 

It’s a jungle out there. Twice he said it. I felt like saying well 
give us a banana then, Tarzan-face. 


The scene is often re-enacted after the hearing, as The Boys 
try to regain their dignity. In the pub a Courtroom sketch brings 
relief. 


I have heard all the evidence and I find you guilty and sentence 
you to ten years’ imprisonment. 

But yer ’onour, it was only a parkin’ offence. 

Silence, make that life for insolence. 

Next case. 

Yer ’onour, on the fifth of the fifth at five I apprehended the 
accused breathing heavily outside the ‘Tatler’ [shows uncen- 
sored films]. 

There is no excuse for this sort of -behaviour, hang him. 


The whole atmosphere of the Courtroom suggests to The 
Boys that it is a put-up job, a ‘show’ more concerned with bring- 
ing you down and punishing than with implementing fairness 
and justice. This does not of course mean that they are not 
intimidated. Indeed at the time they will admit fear to their own 
side, though do their utmost to keep face with ‘them’. ‘Me legs 
were like jelly. This jack in the dock he looked at me shaking 
like. I was trying to keep cool like so I didn’t feel a cunt, but 
he knew I was shitting myself, the bastard.’ (Tuck.) 

To understand further how The Boys comprehend Court and 
its meaning it is necessary to discuss their view of the individual 
actors who come together to link hands in the conspiracy. 

Probation officers and social workers because of their part in 
the prosecution are also classed as Authority.(14) Probation 
officers, The Boys presume, have power to sway the Court. The 
good officer should always speak up for you, the bad one will 
recommend borstal. While there is a general distrust of officers 
the discrimination between ‘he’s OK’ and ‘he’s a bastard’ is again 
made. An intrinsic disadvantage for the probation officer is that 
he is seen as a part-time plainclothes policeman, particularly if 
he takes his role conscientiously and calls to see his ‘client’ regu- 
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larly. ‘I always used to go down to his office to see him at four 
o’clock. Our kid [brother] said don’t have him coming to the 
house and snooping around. You don’t want them nosing around 
like, they’re all the same — if they clocked [saw] a bit of gear 
[stolen] they’d blow the whistle wouldn’t they?’ (Herbie.) 

Since 1969 social workers have also been expected to take part 
in the prosecution process, which has led to some confusion on 
both sides. For the early adolescents the social worker who used 
to bring Christmas presents and details of extra financial allow- 
ances now also brings trouble in the form of a supervision order. 
Thus even the most well-intentioned social worker can be 
rejected. 

To The Boys the most subtle help they might receive from a 
social worker is not fully comprehended since neither they nor 
the officers manage to break down their role barriers and explain 
how it really is to each other. A social worker or probation 
officer is only regarded as a good bloke if he makes an obviously 
successful pitch on his client’s behalf. Hence Colly’s PO was 
OK because the magistrate, in handing out a relatively lenient 
£20 fine, said, ‘It was only your reports that saved you. Mr White 
obviously has more faith in you than I do. I hope that you won’t 
let him down. This is your very last chance. You know what to 
expect if you appear before us again on a charge of this nature.’ 

Another group of actors not to be trusted are the solicitors — 
lawyers. The Boys, certainly after their first offence, are nearly 
always allowed legal aid, because their charges are indictable 
and usually regarded as fairly serious. To the down-town adoles- 
cent these distant, formal, often wigged-and-gowned outsiders are 
not seen as likely allies. It is believed that defence lawyers are in 
league with their prosecution mates and the prosecutors in 
general are in league with the judge. Solicitors are not seen to be 
fully professional. Jimbo and Colly, for instance, were interviewed 
by two representatives of the solicitor’s firm defending their case. 
As we left the office to walk back home they discussed their 
interviews. 


Jimbo 1 nearly slipped up once. He asked me why I was walk- 
ing down with you that morning. 

Colly What did you say? 

Jimbo Oh, er, I said, I was going to the shops and just met 
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you on the way. 

Colly Oh that’s all right, that’s what I said. 

Self Don’t you trust them? They’re meant to be defending 
you, they’ve got to keep what you say in confidence. 

Jimbo You can’t trust those fellers. Some of them are OK 
like, but if you say you did it, like, they tell their mates who 
are prosecuting you, or they tell the judge and you get done 
for it. It’s always best to keep to the same story, then you don’t 
slip up. 


Thus on two levels The Boys tend to provide false information 
to their defence counsel. On one level they simply don’t trust 
their gowned, wigged and unlikely ally. On another they find it 
more economical to keep to one story of what happened from the 
beginning to the end of the whole affair. Hence everybody 
involved in the bureaucratic prosecution process is told the same 
story. At times The Boys hardly distinguish between the truth and 
their defence story themselves, so that in a pub conversation they 
may actually find themselves practising their story of innocence 
to people who know better. 

The Boys thus sense a fundamental incompetence about the 
Court actors. They think the defence counsels are particularly 
inept. Some lawyers only straighten out ‘the facts’ a couple of 
minutes before the hearing and give the impression during actual 
Court proceedings that even those two minutes were void of 
meaning.(15) Fatch sensed this incompetence in his most recent 
appearance, which cost him £50. ‘The lawyer feller didn’t give a 
fuck, he got half of what I told him wrong, and the other, pro- 
. secuting he’d got it all learned off by heart and made a right cunt 
out of the bloke defending me.’ 

The magistrate (or judge in the Crown Court) is the master 
link in the conspiracy chain. In the end it is the kadi who seems 
to judge the meaningfulness of the other actors’ lines. The Boys 
are manifestly aware of this and whilst they make their own 
individual judgements also about the scruples and sensitivities 
of the individual member of the bench, they tend to distrust the 
kadi per se. Obviously any of us will dislike someone who has 
immense power over our very freedom and this simple hatred is 
to be expected. However, in their more philosophical moments 
some of The Boys at least are more discriminating. Magistrates, 
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they argue, are middle-class and middle-aged and basically they 
simply don’t know the score about the traditions, life style and 
pressures for down-town adolescents. Thus whilst there are some 
real bastards on the bench there are also fairly well-meaning, old 
men, who, whilst they probably aren’t megalomaniacs, act harshly 
because they are shocked by what the police tell them. “They 
don’t understand about the police telling lies and twisting things, 
they’ve made their mind up before they start.’ (Danny.) 

For the persistent offenders or those boys who feel they have 
been unfairly treated the explanations are explicit and dogmatic. 
‘I don’t even like judges ’coz I think the law is on the law’s 
fuckin’ side. You know when you’re in Court the way the judge 
listens to you it’s just going in one ear and out of the other with 
him. But when a copper’s talking he’s taking it all in. He’s all for 
the fuckin’ copper.’ (Emo.) 

In short, then, The Boys like most ‘delinquent’ down-town 
adolescents do not accept the prosecution process as fair. They 
recognise there is an inbuilt bias in the Authority officials against 
‘our kind’ and this to some extent negates the authority and 
meaningfulness of the prosecution. The mystification of ‘how it 
really is’ that is carried out in the Court further alienates the 
adolescent and obliges him to become a passive prisoner carried 
along by the bureaucratic procedures. For the regulars to the 
Court, however, there was a definite de-mystification and de-cod- 
ing of the stage-craft over years Two and Three. This increased 
awareness did not mean very much in terms of power or free- 
dom for the seriality however. If anything the regulars, such as 
Fosser, Tank, Tuck, Colly, Jimbo and Arno, realised how predict- 
able their conviction was once they had been apprehended and 
the prosecution begun. A more sophisticated appreciation of 
verdict became part of the conversation culture. One’s fate would 
be predicted with some accuracy. 

To some extent the increased awareness of how the prosecution 
process works has helped the regulars take a small amount of 
evasive action. For instance it is wise when appearing before a 
magistrate to have just got a job: since the bench is usually aware 
of the employment difficulties of adolescents and feels some guilt 
about the situation, it brings some possibility of ‘mercy’. There 
are always a few butt-end jobs vacant because of the boring, dirty 
nature of the work and its bad pay and consequently high labour 
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turnover. A ‘favourite’ job taken by The Boys is skinning and 
bleeding cows at a city abattoir. If a boy is in work, defence 
counsel can then pitch for leniency for a youngster also in hard 
times who has at last been able to settle down since his unfortu- 
nate escapade several weeks ago. Perhaps another chance, a 
small fine? Once in regular employment this line of defence 
disappears. ‘If you get caught screwing cars when you’re working 
you’ve got no chance. The judge will just say you’re a bad man, 
you’re greedy.’ (Murky.) 

The powerlessness of the accused to have his say ensures the 
persecution will come off smoothly. The memory file reminds 
the down-towner of the fate of those who tried. Moses (a double 
pseudonym for one of The Boys) was seen as a nutter by his 
peers for having his say. Whilst his stand was admired it was 
regarded as futile martyrdom which led to inevitable conse- 
quences. Moses attempted to have his say but frustratedly ended 
up calling the judge ‘an ol’ bastard’ and disappeared for nearly 
a year. His defence counsel was convinced ‘he sent himself away’: 
he made the deadly mistake of attacking the Court’s officials 
throughout his trial.(16) : 

In summary, Court for The Boys means trouble. Court is part 
of the Authority Conspiracy where ‘they’ come together, holding 
all the trump cards. Court is where the police change their style 
from the street corner slagging to a subtle word game with the 
other actors to create a more potent and mysterious degradation. 
Court is where the ‘truth’ is fornicated so that ‘their side’ is over- 
emphasised through ‘lies’ and ‘twisting things’. Court is where a 
whole collection of middle-class officials can say what they want 
- about you and you can’t do anything about it. Court is a circus 
which leads to the zoo. 


When Authority Becomes Power 


There are two sides if you’re a down-town adolescent, your lot 
and theirs. Their ideas about what’s right and wrong aren’t always 
yours. The conflict of interests between many adolescents from 
the area and Authority is an on going contest, a cold war which 
sometimes becomes a guerrilla war. The polarisation of interests 
is in fact exaggerated by structural factors quite beyond the 
control of the grassroots actors on both sides. The State demands, 
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the public demands, the police do their best more often than not, 
but their action leads to almost inevitable unintended conse- 
quences and animadversion from some quarter. 

Policing strategy in the form of the unit beat policeman has 
not been workable in the Inner City. The original concept has 
been diluted or actually rejected in favour of the ‘three-shift’ 
system. The Roundhouse area on paper has a ‘neighbourhood 
copper’, but in practice is mainly policed by three shifts, morn- 
ing, afternoon and night, of outside officers. In terms of com- 
munity relations such a system has distinct disadvantages. To the 
neighbourhood concerned, and particularly its youth who spend 
so much time on the streets, the three-shift system gives the 
impression that large numbers of anonymous and potentially 
troublesome strangers are patrolling the area in strength at all 
times. The chances of a positive relationship developing between 
the police and locals is even more remote than with unit beat. 

The police officers for their part are also unlikely to develop 
any sense of loyalty or attachment to ‘their’ neighbourhood. The 
introduction of a nominal ‘neighbourhood copper’ into the area 
is in practice little more than a public relations set-up to try and 
smooth over some of the basic antagonism. Consequently a local 
paper’s front-page story of a community-relations success, show- 
ing two friendly bobbies and a few smiling Roundhouse infants, 
was published the same week as the police station was pelted with 
stones. The ‘friendly’ neighbourhood copper had thought it tact- 
ful to say in the report that ‘the people seem to have taken to 
me, especially the kids’. The officer was doing his best. Younger, 
less embittered kids will certainly take to the person behind this 
uniform, especially when he’s not in it and helps organise a day 
out to the seaside. But, in uniform on the beat, the personality 
disappears behind the front, and the copper can no longer be a 
friendly ‘good bloke’ social worker. His training, his style, his job 
requirements, will not allow it. If people break his rules he will 
become an Authority figure. 

If this is true for the uniformed constable it is even more so for 
Task Force. This police section tends to work in problem areas 
and has, to quote one senior officer, ‘a phenomenal clean-up 
rate’. Task Force tends to follow the statistics of reported crime 
and consequently ‘the squad again concentrated its main effort 
in the city centre and continued to be a most effective measure in 
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combating crime and disorder’. Most of the ‘heavy hand’ 
which has alienated The Boys has come from this squad. Working 
as a fairly ‘closed shop’, Task Force has, given the goals, neces- 
sarily resorted to devious methods. This concentration on the 
area built up particularly during early Year Three, when look- 
outs with binoculars hid in warehouses and on the roofs of tall 
buildings to survey carparks. Plainclothes officers in unmarked 
cars patrolled the area and nearby concentrations of parked cars. 
A ‘widening of definitions of delinquent behaviour’ noted else- 
where took place.(17) Thus there were more stops for questioning 
and search. 

The police position is thus quite clearly defined. The area is a 
problem and should be treated as such and cleared up. This 
basically means deter and apprehend local adolescents and their 
older accomplices. The police are the on-the-spot representatives 
of Authority, they know what they have to do and how their 
performance is judged. They must contain crime and apprehend 
offenders. 

Quite obviously the police do other things, as it is equally 
obvious the down-town ‘delinquent’ adolescent only breaks the 
law a small fraction of the time. However, The Boys’ attitude to 
Authority and to society itself is judged where conflict arises, 
and it is at such friction-points our comprehension must lie. As 
we have said, the idea of the law being fair and just and conse- 
quently meaningful is disputed by The Boys. Authority does not 
come up to the standards it sets itself. The sense of injustice felt 
by down-town adolescents arises from answers to the following 
demands which Matza puts on behalf of his subcultural delin- 
quents. 


It is only fair that some steps be taken to ascertain whether I 
was really the wrongdoer (cognizance); it is only fair that I be 
treated according to the same principles as others of my status 
(consistency); it is only fair that you who pass judgement on 
me sustain the right to do so (competence); it is only fair that 
some relationship obtain between the magnitude of what I have 
done and what you propose to do to me (commensurability); 
it is only fair that differences between the treatment of my 
status and others be reasonable and tenable (comparison).(18) 


The Boys as we have shown make all these demands indirectly. 
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The law of the State will only command authority if it is fair 
and just and likely to be seen as meaningful. As we have sug- 
gested earlier The Boys have never come to find the law parti- 
cularly meaningful even in terms of expediency; and this minimal 
meaningfulness will be further reduced if it is seen as biased or 
unfair. 

So far we have used Authority as an umbrella term to encom- 
pass a diverse group of officials whose job it is to process the 
accused delinquent. On a more analytical level, ‘authority’ means 
something else. Dealing with the ‘authority’ of the State, Michael 
Banton suggests a distinction should be made between ‘authority’, 
‘power’ and ‘might’.(19) This distinction rests on the idea of 
rules becoming less meaningful as one moves towards ‘might’ as 
a form of control. Hence ‘authority’ is associated with these rules 
which are willingly complied with by the majority of society. 
Accordingly, a meaningful law has ‘authority’ in that it is a 
particular type of rule which the bulk of the members of a given 
political community recognise as binding upon all its members. If 
the law is not meaningful at a voluntary level we move into the 
realm of ‘power’, which is associated with a more reluctant com- 
pliance when citizens accept the law in general as something they 
must accept, even if they dispute the application and administra- 
tion of some aspects. At this level, social order is obtained through 
- expediency; for most people most of the time it’s worth playing 
ball. ‘Might’ comes into the picture when the rules are not them- 
selves meaningful or complied to voluntarily, but have to be 
enforced, usually by the deployment of coercion. 

The Boys and Authority usually conduct their transactions in the 
milieu of ‘power’ and ‘might’. In my earlier chapters we discussed 
ways in which the law was not grasped as ‘authority’ by children 
growing up in down-town areas. This chapter has added a further 
reason why this meaningfulness has not been remedied by the 
intervention of Authority: the Authority officials are not seen 
as exercising ‘authority’ but ‘power’ and ‘might’. They are seen 
as unfair and unjust, and as manipulators of the prosecution 
process so that it becomes a persecution not intended by the law. 

This does not imply that if Authority becomes scrupulously 
fair and just The Boys would no longer break the law. This is 
obviously not the case; we have already shown there are more 
fundamental reasons why The Boys do not find the rules of the 
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wider society expedient. However, the genuine sense of injustice 
the down-town adolescent feels does reinforce his lack of com- 
mitment to the law, and provides him with a secondary reason 
which neutralises what little moral bind the law had and amplifies 
his dissociation from the expectations of the wider society. 

It may be useful to leave the world of the concrete for a 
moment and look at The Boys’ ‘process’ in Sartrian terms. The 
Boys live dans un monde de la rareté, in a world of scarcity. In 
such a world need arises. But as needs are satisfied new needs 
are created. The Boys grow up with less than they need. In the 
world of rareté they are given less than their share. They act 
against this scarcity and deprivation, because, as Laing puts it, 
‘If you steal what you want from the other, you are in control, 
you are not at the mercy of what is given.’(20) 

When taking from the other involves breaking the law then 
one is taking from no less than the State. The State, dismayed 
at the failure of its conditioning agencies such as the school, the 
church, the social services and community development projects, 
resorts to coercion through ‘terreur’.. Thus for the poorer work- 
ing-class ‘delinquent’ boy, who grows up in the city, adolescence 
is a period of coming to terms with Authority. The eventual unity 
which seems to occur between the State, its rules and The Boys 
is a false unity. It is an imposed acceptance based upon the 
impotence of the ‘seriality’ to resist the State’s demands pre- 
sented through coercion. For the seriality the unity goes no 
deeper, their commitment is only a ‘serial acceptance’ in that 
there is nothing distinctly legitimate or illegitimate about 
Authority, it is simply a fact of life: ‘I am obedient because I 
can do nothing else and that gives pseudo-legitimacy . . . to the 
sovereign.’(21) 

This pseudo-legitimacy is consistent with what Alvin Gouldner 
calls ‘normalised repression’.(22) If The Boys accept less than 
their share it is because they are impotent to get more. If they 
steal less today than yesterday it is because even the delinquent 
solution has become blocked to the extent that they will choose 
to be skint rather than incarcerated. They are the losers, because 
they remain separate and isolated from the larger ‘totality’ even 
of the city. Because they live in a confused social space and 
because that space is saturated by Authority, they believe ‘there’s 
fuckin’ coppers everywhere’; they do not fully comprehend that 
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they are selected for persecution because they are different from 
Others. 

At a parochial level The Boys also remain separate and ‘serial- 
ised’. To try and resist as part of a collectivity is to go beyond 
comprehension and to get oneself too deeply involved in the 
contest. A practical example of this comes in terms of the reluc- 
tance of down-towners to become witnesses in Court. Moses 
should have had six defence witnesses for his trial; only three 
appeared. The reluctance of the seriality to support each other 
on alien territory is widespread. Hence the prosecution process is 
not just furthered by the more efficient closed shop of the 
prosecutors for the State but by the fear of the defence to 
organise itself. ‘If the coppers see you down there trying to get 
your mates off they’ll make trouble for you.’ (Murky.) ‘If they 
get to know your face like, and those fellers you’ve spoken for 
get off, they’ll make sure they get you instead.’ (Tuck.) 

Bone, whose conviction relied on whether he could show he 
was mistakenly identified and was in fact in the ‘club’ at the time 
of the alleged offence, was not disappointed that his mates would 
not help him out. ‘You can’t blame the lads for not wanting to 
give evidence. Like Mal and Jaw who saw me in the club, they’ve 
both got to keep out of trouble or they'll go down.’ 

‘Trouble’ is extended here to include actually being seen by 
Authority. To keep out of trouble involves disappearing — out of 
sight, out of mind. This restriction of freedom suffered by the 
down-town adolescent, with the face that fits, can be seen in 
other ways. I remember walking across town with Jimbo and 
Colly a few days after one of their convictions. We were taking 
a short cut across a carpark. 


Jimbo I’m not walking across no carparks and getting picked 
up for loitering. Come ’ed this way through Hall Street. 

Self Oh come on Jimbo, you can’t get done for just walking 
through. 

Jimbo You can’t, but I fuckin’ can, they know my face, 
they’re just waiting to stick me down. 


Problems of Identity 


In a sense Jimbo was admitting a soiled identity. He was admit- 
ting others see him as deviant, he was admitting a restriction of 
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his freedom to move through public territory and in ‘normal’ 
society. Transactional theorists might argue that a person’s 
awareness of the society’s negative evaluation of him is likely to 
accelerate his commitment to delinquent or criminal roles. Leslie 
Wilkins, following Kitsuse and Dietrick, has described this cir- 
cular chain as a ‘positive feedback loop’.(23) 

Such a positive feedback loop is now regarded as basically an 
‘ideal type’ unlikely to be encountered in the field. More recent 
theoretical formulations are much less deterministic, emphasising 
the problematic nature of social control. Certainly Downes and 
Rock’s discussion is more pertinent to The Boys’ position when 
they suggest that, 


It is not simply that the deviant seeks to evade the impact of 
control and apprehension. It is that control helps to shape the 
forms of deviance available, the degree to which they are seen 
as deviant by the deviants themselves, the extent to which 
deviants have taken to transparency, deviousness and collabora- 
tion (Matza) to cope or collude with the type and level of social 
control against them. It is in this sense that social control 
operates to transform rather than cause deviance.(24) 


The amplification that did occur through The Boys’ contest 
with Authority was (as discussed in the original text) peripheral 
and temporary in relation to the more general deterrent effect of 
coercion and the threat of incarceration. Theft behaviour became 
‘bad news’, the reduction of delinquent action became a chosen 
reaction. At the level of personality, ‘amplification’ becomes a 
different matter however and discussion comes upon identity 
. change. To this matter of soiled and spoiled identity I now turn 
briefly. 

If the theoretical problems we are set concerning the trans- 
formation process into secondary deviance are complex,(25) the 
methodological problems of answering the questions posed are 
monumental. Social scientists’ ability to discuss meaningfully 
what motivates actors into particular behaviour cannot be taken 
as read. When we start talking about unintended consequences 
and the effects of identity challenge, face work and the like we 
are probably out of our safe depth. One thing a case study of 
this nature with its emphasis on the little ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ can tell 
us is that we must be modest about our ability to describe and 
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analyse social reality. Even at the level of personal friendship, 
which will nearly always elicit honest responses to questions, 
there are still severe limitations for analysing motives behind 
social action and the ‘becoming’ of personal identity. Sociologists 
have an almost uncontrollable urge to tidy up the data they 
collect, to generalise, to fit the facts into logical pathways. We 
feel our own ability as social scientists is judged on whether we 
can present a profound yet parsimonious analysis of social action. 
If we cannot tidy up it appears we’ve failed. Yet if we tidy up 
what is untidy we have been dishonest to ourselves and our disci- 
pline, we have led ourselves astray. At the level of a one-man 
case study of this nature, the lack of ability to tidy up may be 
with the researcher; but since he has a monopoly on the data 
neither he nor others have any real way of ascertaining where 
the problem lies. The evidence from my participation in and 
observation of the network’s response to the Opposition of 
Authority leads me speculatively to suggest that amplification of 
deviance in relation to the taking on of a soiled or spoiled identity 
was negligible. Whilst most of the interpretative points I have 
made throughout my book have been based on recurring incidents 
and conversations which have built up over time to give me some 
confidence as to their validity, I can say little about identity 
change. 

One much-written-about consequence of social control is 
based on the idea that the concept of self is anchored in the social 
setting of other: ‘Through the use of language, through the use 
of significant symbol . . . the individual does take the attitude of 
others especially [those] common attitudes, so that he finds him- 
self taking the same attitude toward himself that the community 
takes.’(26) 

This sort of transformation may well occur; it could have 
occurred in The Boys — they could have taken on self-conceptions 
of themselves as deviant. Indeed from time to time isolated inci- 
dents during the field work could be interpreted in these terms. 
Yet in the end I have not gathered sufficient evidence to justify 
talking about transformation at the level of personality. In terms 
of amplification this case study has been able to point to an 
increase of dissociation from ‘normal’ society, but with no 
evidence that even at a group level this dissociation then leads 
to the strengthening of deviant motivations and the re-affirma- 
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tion and increase of deviant activities. 

There are several forces within The Boys’ socio-cultural milieu 
which protect them from taking on a soiled or deviant identity. 
Whilst the down-town, delinquent adolescent certainly cannot be 
indifferent to the forceful attentions of Authority and other social 
control agencies, he may well be able to avoid taking on the senti- 
ments of the degradation imposed by outside typecasters. As 
already illustrated, Roundhouse is in practice a ‘condoning com- 
munity’ as regards its general attitude towards most kinds of 
delinquency. Thus whilst there are certain internal taboos on 
deviant activities, theft is regarded as acceptable if it is from out- 
siders. The hatred of Authority is implanted at all age-levels. In 
their own way parents and sons feel the same way and protect 
each other against officialdom. 


Our house has been turned over a couple of times. They 
knocked on the door and said we’re detectives. Me dad says 
fuck off and get a warrant. They came back with one and he 
let them in. They said they’d been tipped off but they wouldn’t 
say who by, like. They went all round the place, turned the house 
upside-down. They was just going ’coz they hadn’t found any- 
thing, like, when me mam says, ‘Don’t think you’re leaving 
them beds like that, you make them like they was before.’ This 
copper went all red-faced like and starts making the bed 
properly. Me old feller went down to the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureau to see what they could do about it. They said you can’t 
do nothing about it unless they do it again and again, then you 
can do them for persecution. Our kid’s got a record as well as 
me, I think that’s why they did our house. (Mal.) 


With down-town families in agreement that they are harassed, 
and agreeing that community sentiments are important enough 
for the blind eye to be turned, the protective social compact 
summed up by the philosophy ‘good for them if they can get 
away with it’ operates nearly all the time: ‘Say nothing even if 
you “know the score”.’ Hence the ‘delinquent’ living in the area, 
as long as he doesn’t offend internal standards of behaviour, 
knows he’s pretty safe from traumatic accusations and attacks on 
his face since ‘everybody’s together in the Block’. 

Labelling attacks will usually come from outsiders. The most 
deliberate campaign, as we know, comes from Authority. As 
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already said these typecasters are regarded with sentiments rang- 
ing from suspicion and distrust through to, in The Boys’ case, 
hatred and a profound sense of injustice which facilitates a rejec- 
tion and refutation of anything Authority might claim, wherever 
that is possible. Authority is accepted through its power and 
might, it is accepted through fear. However, we can in no way 
assume compliance is synonymous with the taking-on of a deviant 
identity. 

Throughout my book we have noted a steady transformation 
of down-town adolescents’ delinquency patterns due, in part at 
least, to the attempted control of Authority. We have identified 
several changes as the ‘young delinquent’ appreciates risk, under- 
goes apprehension and conviction, begins to dread the Institution, 
comprehends fear and perhaps loss of nerve. We have noted 
increased deviousness on The Boys’ part to avoid apprehension 
and some sophistication in their ‘front’ during the prosecution 
process. Most importantly we have identified the fanning out of 
the network’s solutions to each new contingency. Some of the 
network have finished with law breaking, others have become 
more covert and cautious, others again have carried on regardless. 
Some have side-tracked into another social group of ‘non-robbers’, 
some have changed their direction and doubled back. 

In terms of curbing a delinquent or criminal career the pro- 
secution process has had in a rather pathetic and distasteful way 
a deterrent effect for most of the network (negative feedback). 
Yet for others, such as Fin, Tuck and Tank, delinquency has 
continued and has cut through any barriers Authority has been 
able to offer, including the Institution. Such indifference to 
coercion is not easy to explain, nor would generalisation from so 
few ‘processes’ be meaningful. The other Boys themselves per- 
haps have the key when they role-type such individuals as ‘mad’, 
‘never learns’, ‘just wants sympathy’. Tuck for instance, as his 
brother pointed out, ‘doesn’t seem to be able to take it in, he 
listens to you and says you’re right, then he goes back on the rob 
again’. It seems likely that the Cleptos, Tucks, Tanks and Fins of 
this world are less well adjusted and less able to comprehend the 
world in the same way as others. These adolescents have been 
identified for many years by locals as ‘bound to end up in borstal’, 
and seem to be moving doggedly into a life of crime. What does 
seem evident here is that the measures used by social control 
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agencies, which become increasingly coercive, as warnings run 
out, have almost no success. From what we know about the 
effects of inmate cultures in total institutions, it does seem 
possible such measures could amplify deviance. 

For the majority of the network things don’t go this far; 
where amplification does occur is at the level of dissociation. 
The Boys find their freedom of action and movement in middle- 
class society is limited. They are to some extent excluded from 
what should be public territory: Jimbo won’t walk across car- 
parks, The Boys won’t go to Court as witnesses for each other, 
they will leave the Corner to avoid policemen, they won’t carry 
certain goods from A to B in case they are stopped and accused 
of theft. More generally they may have to leave a camping site 
not used to their life style, they won’t eat in certain restaurants 
where there’s been ‘bother’, or drink in pubs where they feel 
socially uncomfortable. The Boys will not stray into outsiders’ 
territory because ‘they’ll throw you out’. One example in Year 
Two brought this point home to me — in fact I suffered a small 
identity crisis myself. It was during the street-corner days when I 
was hanging around like everyone else. We had been in Flems 
having a cup of tea and we were walking back through the store 
looking at the shirts. The next moment a large security manager 
appeared having made up his mind to remove us. 


Come on you lot, the door’s that way. 

Fosser We’re not doing nothing wrong. 

Listen lad this is private property you’re trespassing, now out 
before I have to throw you out. 

Colly Come on boys, let’s go, this place isn’t worth a wank 
anyway. Come ’ed Fosser (pulls him by the arm). 

Self You can’t just throw people out for no reason, you didn’t 
mind us spending money in your café five minutes ago. I’ll see 
the manager before I go. 

I’m the manager as far as you’re concerned, now out. 


I wasn’t convinced, so walked off and found the store manager’s 
office whilst the rest of the group left. I complained bitterly that 
I had been mistaken for someone I was not. ‘Whenever, for 
instance, a person finds himself mistaken for someone else, he 
gets a glimpse of how important such classification is. . . If people 
mistake him for a disgraced person, he will be quick to deny the 
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identity and point out the mistake. To do this, he indignantly 
produces his social credentials, showing signs that prove con- 
clusively (he hopes) that the other people are mistaken.’(27) 

I had given up the role of participant observer that day, 
backed down and stepped out. I had argued with the typecasters 
and in fact received a promise that such indiscriminate ‘barring 
out’ would not continue, which was actually the case for a few 
weeks. In The Boys’ eyes I had been ‘a good bloke’, I had shown 
whose side I was on, so they thought. But really my actions had 
reminded me that I wasn’t even a very good imitation street-corner 
boy. I had not been willing to accept the pointing finger. The 
Boys had accepted a label I had refused. I was lucky to have 
learnt a lesson so early on. 

Why had The Boys left when they ‘hadn’t done nothing 
wrong’? Was this yet another example of their acceptance of a 
soiled identity and an implicit agreement with the typecaster’s 
diagnosis? I suggest not. The Boys left because Colly had been 
convicted of assault and fined £20 for refusing to leave the same 
store a few weeks earlier. The Boys accepted they were up against 
a stone wall — the law’s on the law’s side. It was not worth 
arguing, so they try another café, perhaps one where they were 
barred out a year ago and their faces long forgotten. In the same 
way, renovation of the pubs of call takes place, with pubs where 
there’s been ‘bother’ avoided for a while and a new haunt found. 
Social control impinges on The Boys’ circuit of social space, it 
partly defines territory for them. At times it causes them to 
withdraw, to reduce their horizons. They choose between confron- 
tation and dissociation. Usually they withdraw into their reno- 
vated circuit of space where they are accepted and where others 
will agree that the outsiders, ‘they’, aren’t ‘worth a wank’ anyway. 
In a sense The Boys are the losers, but they only lose battles, not 
the war; they refuse to be objectified and labelled as ‘no good’, 
because their side is still united in the sense that ‘they’ are ‘no 
better than us’. ‘They’ are just as bad, and who are they to talk 
anyway? Isolated and with little power The Boys may be, but 
objects, accepting definitions stamped on them, they are not. 
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